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Memoir on Maps illustrating the Ancient Geography of l^ahnrr. 
By M. A. Stein, Fh.D. 

CHAPTER 1. 

INTRODUCTORY. 


1. The maps accompanying this memoir are primarily intended 
to show the results which a detailed study of 
Ancient topography Rajatarangini has furnished re- 
in Elasmir C ronic e. the early topography of Kasmir and 

the adjacent territories. From the first when engaged in preparing a 
critical edition of that text,^ the earliest and most important of the 
Sanskrit Chronicles of Kasmir, I had realized that an exact identifica- 
tion of the very numerous old localities mentioned in it was indis- 
pensable for a correct understanding of the narrative. This conviction 
forced itself even more strongly upon me in the course of the labours I 
devoted to the preparation of the commentated translation of the work 
which is now passing through the press.^ 

I Kalhana's Edjatarangim or Chronicle of the Kings of KaSmir^ Bombay Ediica* 
iioii Society's Press, 1893, pp. xx and 296, 4(to, 

53 To be published, with a Historical Introduction; by Messes. A, Constable ano 
Oo., London, in two volumes, 4to. - , 
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of questions thus raised were so detailed and intricate 
that it would have been manifestly impossible to attempt their solution 
without carefully studying on the spot those topographical facts which 
alone could elucidate them. It was, therefore, fortunate for my re- 
searches in this direction that I was able during successive years to 
make a series of antiquarian tours in Kasmir. These acquainted me 
not only with the extant ancient remains of the Valley, but also with 
its actual topography and that of the neighbouring mountain regions.^ 

I cannot feel too grateful for the advantage I thus enjoyed. It has 
allowed me in more than one case to fix with certainty the position of 
important ancient sites, which no amount of philological acriby would 
have sufficed to locate coiTectly. 

2. In order to place before the student of the Kasmir Ohroriicie 
the results of these researches, as well as the 

Prep^ation of evidence on which they were based, the pre- 

^ * paration of maps appeared necessary that 

would show the modern topography of the country in full detail together 
■with the ancient sites and local names identified. While considering 
the means for the execution of such maps I received in the autumn 
qI 1896 the generous offer of the Asiatic Society of Bengal to boar 
the cost connected with their preparation, on the understanding that 
the maps would be published also in the Society’s Journal with a 
separate explanatory memoir. I accepted tliis offer all the more 
readily as it gave me the desired opportunity of treating the subject 
of the eaidy geography of Kasmir in a connected form and before a 
larger public. B'’or the liberal assistance thus rendered to me, I wish 
to record here my sincere thanks. I owe special obligations to Br. 
<3-. A. Grieesox, O.S., C.I.E., and Dr. A. F. R. Hoernle, c.i.b., whose 
kind offices were inaiuly instrumental in securing the above arrange- 
■ merit. . ■ 

The successful execution of the maps as now published was 
rendered possible by the ready co-operation of Colonel J. Waterhouse, 
late Assistant Surveyor General, in charge of the Lithographic 
and Photographic Office of the Survey of India Department. The 
pi’eparation of a new ground map to show on a sufficiently large scale 
the details of the modern topography of Kasmir would have cost much 
trouble and entailed very heavy, almost prohibitory, expense. At the 
same time it had to be considered that there were no other materials 
available for such a map but those supplied by the Trigonometrical 

l The toiira referred to occupied ihe greatest part of my summer vacations 
in ISSS, 1889, 1891, 1893, 1894 and wcz’c supplemented by shorter visits to parti- 
cular sites daring the sammers of 1895-96. 
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Sm’vej oper#ioBS ill Kasmir, 1856-60, wbich liad been embodied on tl\e 
scale of 4 miles to 1 inch in the coiTesponcliiig sheets of the * Atlas o£ 
India.’:' 

It hence appeared to me the most convenient plan to nse as a 
ground-map a mechanical reproduction of that portion of the I Atlas 
of India’ 'which contains Kasmir and the adjacent territories. Over 
this ground-map the entries relating to the ancient topography of the 
country could be printed in a distinguishing colour. This plan having 
received Colonel Waterhouse’s approval, the required portions of the 
engraved plates containing Sheets 27 and 28 of the ‘Atlas,’ were trans- 
ferred to the stone and the copies of the larger map reproduced from 
the latter by lithography. A similar process was used for the smaller 
map showing the capital, Srinagar, and its environs on the enlarged 
scale of 1 mile to 1 inch. But in this case the original map which was 
not engraved but only zincographed, had to be retraced on the stone. 

In the case of either map the entries marking ancient sites and names 
were printed in red over the ground-map from a separate stone. In 
order to distinguish at a glance the old local names in the Eaja- 
tai’ahginl from those known only to the later Chronicles and other sources, 
the former were shown in Grotesque type and the latter in Italic. 

By following the method here briefly explained it was possible to 
provide maps which exhibit in all needful detail the latest and most 
authentic survey of Kasmir and at the same time show clearly all im- 
portant features of the old topography. Tlie success of the technical 
execution is due mainly to the great care and attention bestowed on it 
by Colonel Waterhouse and his staff. For this as well as much valu- 
able advice accorded to me in connection with the work I may be 
allowed to offer here my grateful acknowledgments. 

3. It has already been stated that the maps here presented are in 
the first place intended to illustrate those data 
of the ancient geography of Kasmir which are 
contained in Kalhana’s Chronicle. But in 
addition to the old local names and sites taken from this our most 
important source of information those mentioned in the later Sanskrit 
Chronicles and other Kasmirian texts have also been inserted as far as 
they can claim antiquity and interest. These maps may, therefore, 
equally well serve to illustrate a comprehensive account of the historical 
topography of Kasmlr, such as I shall attempt to give here, up to the 
close of the Hindu epoch. 

1 The original of this smaller ground-map had appeared as an inset in the 
Map of JummoOf Kashmir and Adjdc&nt Territories^* 4 miles to 1 inch, published 
by the Survey of India, 1861. , 
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h\ treating tliis subject it appears to me most convenient to exa- 
mine first the sources oE information from wbicli our knowledge 
I'egardiiig the ancient topography of Kasmir is drawn. I shall next 
proceed to notice what we can leaim from these sources as to the general 
pliysical features of Kasmir geography and their bearing on the histo- 
rical and economical conditions of the country during the Hindu period. 
In the last chapter I intend to discuss the political divisions of the 
territory and to indicate briefly the information available to ns regard- 
ing the particular places of historical or religious interest. 

Most of the data upon which this account of the old topography of 
Kasmir is based, are contained in Kalhana’s Chronicle, and have there- 
fore already been explained by me in the notes which accompany my 
translation of that work. In order to avoid unnecessary repetition I shall 
refer to these notes for all such detailed evidence as could not con- 
veniently be set forth within the limits of the present paper. 

4. Before, however, closing these preliminary I’emarks it is neces- 
, . . sary to refer briefly to those few publications 

Earlier pu lications. which facts bearing on the old topography 

of Kasmir have received an earlier treatment. 

In view of what has been said above we naturally turn first to the 
works which have dealt directly with the interpretation of the Kaja- 
taraiigini. Dr. W ilson who was the first European to study the Chronicle 
in the original, published an abstract of the contents of the first six 
Books as early as 1825.^ He seems to have fully realized the importance 
of an accurate and sober examination of the geographical questions 
connected with the narrative. The textual materials at his disposal 
were, however, extremely defective, and European knowledge of Kasmir 
restricted at the time solely to the accounts of Berniee and Forster. 
He could hence scarcely do more thau indicate the more or less corrupt 
modern equivalents by which the Persian Chronicles render some of the 
Kasmir local names taken from Kalhana’s account. The judgment and 
accuracy with which Dr. Wilson discussed the Chronicle’s notices of coun- 
tries and places situated outside Kasmir and better known at that time, 
shows sufficiently that only the defective character of the available 
materials prevented that distinguished Sanskrit scholar from doing 
justice to the task. 

The elaboi’ate commentary with which Mr. Troter accompanied his 
French translation of the Rajatarangini,® does not represent any mate- 
rial advance beyond the contents of Wilson’s Essay. Yet Mr. Troyer 

t An Mssay on the Hitidu Bistory of CashiniVj in Asiatic EesearclieSi vol. xv., 1825, 

pp. 1 

S Rddjafarangiifi on Bistoire des rois du KachmtVf Paris, 1840-52. 
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had ali’eady the whole test of the Chronicle to refer to, a^d in tlio 
meantime a considerable amount of information about Kasmir ha^ 

become available through the works of travellers like Moorcroft, 
Jacquemont, Vigne, Yon Hiigel, and others. The serious shortcomings 

Which characterize Mr. Troyer’s labors notwithstanding 

tion tothe task, have already lieen fully indicated by Prof. Buhler. 

Detailed reference to the defects of the topographical notes is hence 

The English translation of the Chronicle published in the years 

1879-87 by Babu Jogesh Ohunder Dutt makes no attempt whatever to 

elucidate the many points of topographical interest. Though the trans- 
lation itself is decidedly better than that of Mr. Troyer, yet i* necessarily 
shares the defects arising from the use of the same corrupt text. Both 
versions strikingly demonstrate the importance of topogi-aphical re- 
searches by the frequent instances in which the translators have mis- 
taken local names for words of ordinary meaning or rice 

The advantages offered for enquiries of this kind by a personal 
acquaintance with the count .7 were fully illustrated by the valuable 
contributions which General (then Captain) Cunningham was able to 
make to our knowledge of ancient Ka^mir in connection with his visit 
to the Valley in November 1847. Though his stay was short and pri- 
marily devoted to a survey of the more conspicuous of the temple-rums 
still extant, he succeeded in identifying correctly a number of important 
ancient sites such as PurSnadhisthana ‘ the old capital, Jyesthesvara, 
Martanda, Padviapiira, Pattana, Klionamvsa.^ 

General Cunningham subsequently had occasion to discuss compre- 
hensively these localities in his Ancient Geography of India, a work 
which, notwithstanding its deficiencies in detail, amply testifies to the 
great antiquarian experience and natural acumen of its author. The 
chapter on the “ Kingdom of Kashmir utilizes the evidence afforded 
by the Chinese sources and Alberuni, and indicates correctly the old 
names of the petty hill states to the south and south-east of Kasmlr 
(Baiapurz, Tallapura, Gampd, Kasthavata)- I* further adds to the 
identifications already mentioned equally important note,? on Pramra- 
piira tlie present S'rmagar, Yijayesvara, Httslcajpura, Jiiskaptira, Jaya-^ 
pura. If General Cunningham was less successful in his attempts at 

1 See Report on a tour in search of Sanskrit Manuscripts made in Kashmir, 

J Bo B. A. 1877, pp. 55 sqq. ^ 

i For some of the imaginary territories and places which figure in these trans- 
lations, see Vienna Oriental Journal, 1898, pp. 67 sgq. / 

B See his Kssay on the Arian Order of Architecture as exhibited in the temples of 

Kashmir, J. A. S. B., 1848, pp. 242-327. . 

4 See Ancient Geography of India, 1871, pp. 89-103, 1-8-1 . 
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locating Parihmajpiira and some other ancient sites, this may fairly be 
attributed to his inability to consult the Sanskrit sources in the ori- 
ginal.^ 

Professor Lassen’s ‘‘ ludischo Altertlmmskunde ” gives an exten- 
sive analysis of the historical contents of Kalhnna’s work.^ But his 
explanations as to the ancient localities mentioned are generally only 
there well-founded where they are based on General Ounninghain’s 
researches. Ancient teiTitories and places are often connected -witli 
modern localities merely on the ground of a faint x*esemblance of the 
names and without sufficient internal evidence. This tendency has 
frequently led that distinguished scholar to ignore the nai^row territorial 
limits within which most of the local and ethnic names occurring in the 
later portion of Kalhana’s narrative have to be looked for. It is only 
natural that identifications of real (or imaginary) localities whicli trans- 
ferred the scene of contemporary events described by Kalhana to 
territories so distant as Lahore, Eastern Afghanistan or Ajmir,^ have 
helped to produce a very ill-focussed picture of the political power and 
extent of the Ka^mir kingdom in those later times. 

The merit of having definitely shown the right methods and means 
for re-constructing the ancient geography of Kasrnir belongs to Professor 
Buhlei?. This great scholar by whose lamented death so many branches 
of Indian research have suffered irreparable loss, had in the masterly 

1 If particular proof were wanted to show that a through acquaintance 
with the modern topography of a country is in itself not sufficient to lead to 
useful results in regard to, its historical geography, Mr. Yigne’s work, Travels 
in Kashmir^ Ladak, IskardOy (London, 1842, two Vola.) would supply it. This 
esfcitnable artist and traveller evidently took a great deal of interest in the 
antiquities of the country which he traversed in many directions. His boob, 
however, as far as the old geography of Kasrnir is concerned, furnishes scarcely 
anything more than a series of amusingly naive etymologies of local names. Thus 
Hur^por (S'firapura) is “the Diamond City,” Pdndreihan (Puranadhisthrina) the 
place of the ‘ Pandas and Duryuduu’ {i. e., Duryodhana), Sopur (Suyyapiira) ^ the 
Golden City," etc. ; see i. p. 2G7, ii. pp. 37, 157. 

Mr. Vigtie is responsible for the strange derivation of the name of the Knsmir 
capital, S^nnagar (SYIuagara), or as he spells it, ‘ Siri-Nagur,’ from “ Sur^ja Nagtirj 
the city of the sun” (p. ii. 137). Judging from the persistence with which the 
error has been copied by a succession of modern writers on Kasrnir, this etymology 
bids fair to establish itself as a piece of orthodox creed with European visitors to 
the Valley, 

S See hidisclie Alterthumshunde (second ed.), ii. pp. 885-915 j iii. pp. 984-1128. 

S I refer to locations like those of Lohara (LohQ'rin) at Lahore; of the 
[imaginary] province Ka7npana in eastern Af ghi nistfm ; of the Lavamja tribe near 
the Sambhar salt lake ; of the feudal chief Koslhesvara at Kotgarh on the Satlej, 
etc. ; comp. lnd» AltertK iii. pp. 1057, 1041, 1069, 1105, and for the supposed terri- 
torial extent of the Kusmir state, ill. p. 1119. 
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■ j. ■K'.,4mir tour lucidly set forth the work tliat remained to be 

:r “ .t“S 

ri, 

would probably require a final re-esamination in KaStnir. _ ^ 

Other labOTs prevented my lamented master from undertaking tins 
ill- If Tint the most graphic and accurate notices which his 

srs ip tL V.,.e,h.h^ ..™.< b.ea.I.lP., 

visFta pfove convincingly— if any proof were needed— that no impor- 

teL’poLt connected with the old topography of the countiy could easdy 
to'^esSped his attention. The particular identifications first made 
by Prof Biihler will be duly mentioned in their proper places. It was 
aLurce of true satisfaction to me that I was able during my ^^st year s 
visit to Europe to present personally the departed with the first clean 

copies ofleLps now published. That the results recorded in them 

wore such as obtained his approyal, will alvyays appear to me the 
highest reward for the labour their preparation and the preceding re- 

soarclies had cost me, 

1 See Bepori o» « sem^^ of S<mM mamiscripH made in Kashmir, 

Bombay, 1877, p. 58. 

2 See Zoc. cit., pp- 
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CHAPTER XL 


ACCOUNTS OP OLD KASAilR. 


Section L—Classical Notices. 

6. Oar sources for the early geography of Kasiiiu* may be con- 
venieiifcly divided into foreign notices and indigenous records. As the 
information supplied by the former is on the whole earlier in date 
though by no means more precise or impoi'tanb, we shall commence our 
review with them. Having learned what little the outer world knew 
or recorded of the secluded alpine land, we shall appreciate ail the more 
the imposing array of Ka^mirian authorities which offer themselves as 
our guides in and about the Yalley. With the foreign accounts but 
in a kind of intermediate position we may class those Indian texts the 
authors of which may have possessed some more detailed information of 
Kasniir, but have not thought it necessary to vouchsafe it to us. 

It is significant for the isolated position which its mountain barriers 
assured to Kasmir, that we do not find any 

Alexander’s mention of the country in those accounts to 

invasion. which we are accustomed to look for the first 

truly historical notices of the North-West of India. I mean the relations 
■ of Alexander’s invasion. The march from Taxila to the Hydaspes 
(Jehlam) took the Macedonian forces along a line of route which lay 
comparatively near to the confines of Ka^nur. Yet there is no notice in 
the accounts of Alexander’s expedition which can be shown to imply 
even a hearsay knowledge of the Kasmir Valley. On the other hand 
the names of the neighbouring territories on the West and South have 
long ago been recognized in the names of their rulers Arsakes and 
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Abisares, These names clearly represent ethnic appellatioxis denied 
from UraM (Ptolemy’s Ovapcra) and A bhzsdra.^ 

The only certain reference to Kasmlr which classical iifceratnre has 
_ . - , ™ . . preserved for ns, is fonnd in Ptolemy’s Geo- 

graphy. There can be no doubt that D Anvil le 
was right in recogniziing its name in that of tlie region of Kao-Trcfi/Jta 
situated ‘below the sources of the Bidaspes (Yitasta) and of the 
Sandabal (Candrabhaga) and of the Adris (Iravati)’.^ Ptolemy men- 
tions this territory correctly enough between that of the Daradraz or 
Dards on the Indus and Kylindrine or the land of the Knlindas on the 
Hyphnsis (Bias) and eastwards. In his subsequent detailed description 
of Indian teimitories, however, he makes the region ‘held by the 
Kaspeirseans ’ extend eastwards from the land of the Pandoouoi on the 
Bidaspes as far as Mount Oumdion or the Yindhya.^ 

It is clear that the limits here indicated which would embrace 
a great portion of the present Panjab with parts of tlie ISTorth-West 
riwinces and Central India, can have nothing to do with Kasmi]’. 
It has been suggested that Ptolemy’s statement refers to a period wlien 
the power of the dynasty ruling over Kasrnir actually extended over 
the wide teiTitories above indicated.^ The assumption, put into a form 
more in keeping witli historical probability, would be that Kasiniir was 
then subject to a great foreign dominion the rulers of which, for one 
reason or the other, were in Ptolemy’s source designated from this part 
of their realm. 

However this may be, it is curious to note that we meet with the 
name KdcrTrapa also in the long list of cities located within the region 
belonging to the KaspeiraBans. The geographical position assigned to 
it by Ptolemy’s table (or map) would bring Kaspeira close to the junc- 
tion of the Hydaspes and Zaradros (Satlej), ^^e., the neighbourliood of 
Multan.^ Yet it seems difficult to believe that the information origin- 
ally undeidying this entry referred to any other loealitj^' but Kasrnir.^ 

1 See Lassen, M. Alt, ii. p. 174; Wilson, Essay, p. 116; also my notes on 
'Rfrjatnr. i. 180 ; v. 217. 

2 See Ptolemy vii. i. 42 and pp, 21, 40 sq. in Antiqmte Gdorjraphique de VInda, 
par M, WAnvillo, Premier Geocjraphc du Roi, etc , Paris, 1775. — The accuracy and 
sound judgment displayed in this work fully ju^itify the great fame it has enjoyed. 

3 Ptolemy, VII. i. 47. . 

4 Compare, e.g., Lassen, Lid, Alt. ii. p, 898 ; V. de St. lAkRTi^, Mdnwires de 
PAcaddmie dxs Inscriptions, Sav. etrang,, Ire Serie, t. v., p. 880. 

6 See the old map reproduced in Dr, McCrindle’s Ancietit India as described 
by Ptolemy, Bombay, 1885. 

5 This hud been rightly seen already by D’Anville. He points oat, p. 40, 
that the error in latitude implied by Ptolemy’s position of Kaspeira (if B'rtuagar 
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It, would be nselosB to attempt to Heek now for an expln, nation of tlie 
erroneous location. The reaearcbeB of the moBt competent scbolarg 
bnro a]nply piwrd bow little i»eliance can be placed on tbc apparent 
nxactnos.«< of PtoUnny^H latitudes and longitudes in the Asiatic portion 
of his w^orkd None of the other city names in the same list can be con- 
iieokHl with iCnsmin Nor is the identification of any one of them certain, 
expect that of MoBovpa 7; rmv €>e<i>r, the sacred Mathura. This alone 
Bu dices to s!h>w how far away from Ka^mh" we are liable to be taken. 

The value of Ptolemy’s notice of Kaspevria lies mainly in the fact 
that it presetits us with an acoimate enough transcription of that form 
of the country’s name which on independent phonetic evidence we must 
assume as an intermediate stage between the Sanskrit Ka.^mira and the 
modern Kasmiri form Kam\ The explanations given below (§ 86) will 
show that a well-established phonetic la%v presupposes a form ^Kasvlra for 
the earlier Prakrit stage of Kasmiri. Of this form we have in Kaspeira 
(pronounced Kaspira) as close a rendering as Greek writing permitted.® 
The Sanskrit form of the name, Easmvra, has, as far as we can go 
back, been always the one in official use. By it the country lias been, 
atid is still to this day, generally known abroad (Hindi JTaAUJnr, Persian 
Ka^mir,) The preservation of the popular Prakrit ^Ka^hnra by 
Ptolemy deserves hence attention with regard to the original source 
from which this particular item of information was obtained, 

6. It is very probable that we have also to connect wnfch Ka^mir 
a curious notice which Stephen of Byzance has 
Kaspeiroi of Piony- preserved from the Bassariha. a lost poem 
sios and Nonnos. k. . c o mi ' ^ x 

of Dionysios of Samos. The passage, first 

apparently noticed by D’Anville, mentions the Kaspeikoi as a tribe 
famous among all Indians for their fast feet.^ We do not know the 

is really meant) is not greater than that which can plainly be proved in the case 
of his entry for Barbrn^ei, the port at the mouth of the Indus. 

1 I cannot refrain from quoting here in full the very just remarks of 
Sir Henry Yule, Gathay and^ the Way Thither, p. oli, which ought ever to be 
remembered by those who have to deal with Ftolemy on Indian soil. We see 
here how Ptolemy’s Asiatic Geography was compiled. It is evident that he first 
drew his maps embodying all information that he had procured, however vague 
and rough it might be. From these maps he then educed his tables of latitudes 
and longitudes and his systematic topography. The result is that everything 
assumes an appearance of exact definition j and indications on the map which 
meant no more than (somewhere hereabouts is said to be such a country), became 
translated into a precision fit for an Act of Parliament.” 

52 Thus the tribal name Aspasioi of Arrian (iv. 23) reproduces the Sanskrit 
Ahalmi comp. McCrinble, Invasion of India, p. 333, 

8 The text of the passage is repi’odiioed by Thoyee, ii. p. 307. Another short 
quotation from the same text mentions the Arienoi along with the Kaa-n^ipoi, 
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time ;Gf tMs, Kor is there any indication as to the so tii^ce 

from wliioh he m the reference. That the Kasmins had 

abroad the reputation of being good pedestrians may be concluded from 
a remark of AlbeiuniJ It is clear that the natural conditions of an 
alpine valiey enclosed by difScnlt mountain ranges are likely to develop 
the marching powers of its inhabitants. The Rajataranginl gives us in 
fact sevei'al instances of very respectable marching perfoi'mances. It 
shows at the same time the scant use made of riding animals in the 
mountains.® There is thus more than the mere .name to justify us in 
referring the notice of Dionysios of Samos to Kasmir. 

We meet with the name of the Kaspeiroi also in the Dionysiaka of 
Nonnoa. There they are mentioned among the Indian tribes rising in 
arms against Bacchos.s As Nomios’ list names in the same passage 
also the Avienoi whose name we see coupled with that of Kaspeiroi 
in the fragment of the Bassarika, it is probable that Nonnos lias 
taken his reference^ eitiier from the latter work or from some common 
source. ■■■■ ■ 


7. We should, indeed, have a far earlier reference to Kasmir in 
classical liteniture, and one by no less an 
^ authority than the ‘ Father of history,* if the 

opinion of tliose scholars could be accepted wlio 
h‘ive thought to recognize the name of the Valley in the Kaspatyros of 
Herodotos. The facts are briefly the following. Herodotos mentions 
the city of Kaspatyros as the place at which the expedition under 
Soylax of Koryanda, sent by Darius to explore the course of the Indus, 
embarked.^ He distinctly places this city in the Paktyan land 
(YlaKrvlK^ yyj). Tin's is described as being to tlie north of the other 
Indians and apparently bordering on the Bakfcrian territory. The place ' 
meant by Herodoto.s is evidently the same that Hekataios knew before 
him by the name of Kaspaptbos and as a city of tiie G-andarians.^ 

The notice of Hekataios (circ, 549-486 B.o.) makes it clear that 
Kaspatyi*os or Kaspapyros, whichever form may be more accurate, 
must have been situated in that territoiy where the Indus first becomes 
navigable, he., in the ancient Gandhara, the present Peshawar District. 
That the designation FaMyihe used by Herodotus refers to the same 

i India, traiisl. Sachau, i. p. 206. 

^ Compare Mjat. vii. 2^K), 1301 ; viii. 192, 379, 1588, 1796, 1887, 267$ sq. 

3 See Dionysiaka, xxvi. 165 sqq, I take fcliis reference from. Trover, ii. p. 308. 

^ See iv. 44, also iii. 103. The poi'nts bearing on the interpretation of the 
passage have been fully discussed by Sir E, H. Bunbtjry, History of Ancient Oeogra^ 
p/i?/, i. pp. 228, 256. 

6 See Stephanos Byzanfc., s.r. TANAAPIKH ; also Muller’ js Fragmenia historic. 
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ti^rriiosy and represents tito earliest niantion of the etlniic name 
Pakjj,lfi}i or the modern Indian Paihmi, seems also probable.^ Tiie 
exaet site of Kaspatjros has not been identified. Considering tbe great 
<di{uiges which local noiuonclatiire in Gaadliara lias iiudergonej it 
perijaps never will be/^ 

WiL-sON was the Bi\st who distinctly attempted to connect the name 
of Kaspatyros with Kasmir,^^ But the idea seems to have occurred 
earlier. For O' Auviile thought it necessary to refer to it and to refute it. 
Wilson saw cleaidy enough that the city of Scy lax must have been 
situated close to the Indus and hence far away from Kasmir. If not- 
withstanding this important fact he yet proposed to identify its name 
with that of Kasmh.', on the assumption that the borders of the latter 
kingdom extended as fax' as the Indus, tbe mistake must be traced to a 
fanciful etymology of the latter name. 

Wilson assumed that the name Kasmir was derived from "^Kasyapa- 
pura^ a name which he supposed to have been given to the country 
owing to its colonization by the Rsi Kasyapa. He supported this 
strange derivation by a reference to the uniform assertion of ‘ Oriental 
writers,’*^ But it is diflicult to believe that he could have meant any 

I This idcnfcifioation seems to have been first made sinmlianeously by Born 
and Lassen j uomparo V. de St. Martin, E^twde sur la geogmphie greaiue de Vlnde^ 
Mem. do TAcad. des Inscriptions, Sav. E'trang., Be Serie, V., p. 17 sqq. His 
noce on Kaspatyros, ih. pp. 81--86, contains a jndicioas review of the whole question 
from the gcogniiihical point of view and a detailed account of earlier opinions. For 
a more recent resume compare Darmesteteu, Cha^iU Popuimres den Afghans^ pp. 
clxxx sqq, 

3 Proper navigation begins now at Jahangira, a place situated on the loft bank 
of the Kabul Kiver, some six miles above the confluence of the latter with the 
Indus at Attock. The lower part of the Kabul Eivei’’s course lies in a well-defined 
single bed which, in view^ of the natural configuration of the banks, cannot have 
changed materially in historical times. Above Jahangira the current becomes too 
strong for safe navigation. 

1 doubt very much whether the Indus immediately above Attock can ever have 
been suitable for proper navigation. The river is cut up there into many, often very 
shallow, channels and obstructed by continually shifting sandbanks. On the eastern 
bunk spreads the low plain of Ohaoh, which must have always left a wide scope to 
the vagaries of the great river. Taking into account these circumstances I should 
not be surprised if Scylax’s expedition had chosen some place near Jahangira for 
the start on their voyage. There are many ruined sites near the latter place, and 
near AlJadher closoby on the Indus. 

S See Essay, p. 117 ; for a reproduction of the argument, also, Ariann AnUqna, 
p. 136 sq. 

^ “ This (the name of Cashniir) was derived, it is uniformly asserted by tlio 
Oriental writers, from the ooionization of the country by Casyapa, the first settle- 
ment or city b©ir»g named after him Oa.syapapur, converted in ordinary pronuncia- 
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better antli 01 "] ties tbnn tlie Persian Tan^s of Ka.4mirlof tlie 17tli and 
18th century, wliioii be had occasion to consult in con Jiection with bis 
above-quoted Essay. They, indeed, indulge in whimsical etymologies 
like Kashmir, i,e., Kashap (Kasyapa) -f mm* (matha), etc. But nei- 
ther these etymologies nor the name ^Kasyapaptim B,ve in any way 
known to our genuine sources. 

Wilson would scarcely have chosen to put forth such a deriva- 
tion, had the whole of the Chronicle or the other Ka^mirian texts been 
at the time accessible to him. Extensive as this literature is, it does 
not furnish any evidence whatever for *Ka4yapapura or a similar name 
having ever been used as a designation of the country. This fact is all 
the more significant as allusions to the legendary origin of the country 
are otherwise so frequent. The philological impossibility of deriving 
Kasniira from Kasyapapnra need scarcely be specially indicated at 
the present day.^ A reference to the theory was, however, here neces- 
sary, as it has found its way into works of authorities like Ritter, 
Lassen and Humboldt, and has hence been reproduced even by recent 
writers.* 


Section II. — Chinese Records. 


Earliest Chinese 
notice. 


8. If classical literature has thus nothing to tell us of Kasmir hut 
the bare name, it is very diiferent with the 
Chinese records. Buddhist pilgrims from 
China on their way to the sacred sites of the 
Indian plains visited Kasmir and chose it as a resting place. Their 
itineraifies as well as the records of the political relations established 
with Kasmir duiung a period of Chinese extension to the west, furnish 
us with a series of interesting data for the old geography of Kasmir. 

It seems difficult to ascertain from the materials at present accessi- 
ble in translations or notices of European scholars, which is to be con- 
sidered the earliest Chinese I’eference to Kasmir. The difficulty is 
connected with the use of the geographical term Ki-pin, This name 


tion into Cashappur or Caspapnr, the latter of which forms is the proper reading of 
the Greek text ; ” Sssay, p. 117. 

I It is curious to note that Ka^apapnra was, according to an Indian authority 
quoted by Alberuni, India, transl, Sachaa, i. p. 298, one of the old names of Multan. 

® See Ritter, Erdkutide, ii. p. 1087 ; Lassen, Ind, Alt., ii. p. 635 (where for 
* Ka^apapura > Kasniira an equally unfounded derivation from * Kasyaparaira 
is substituted); Humboldt, Asie CenfraUi i, p. 102; for modern works, e,g,, 
McCiundle, Ancient India, p. 108; BeB]y Si-yti-hi, i. p. 148. 
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i>rigiiij>ily aiui proj^erly de.signaietl the Upper Kabiii ¥al!t\y4 It ap- 
pears, however, at a period when Ohiueae knowledge of India was 
less dtn’oloped, to have been used iu a vague and general fashion for a 
variotj of: terriioi ics on the northern coniines of India, among them also 
ICasmlr. However this be, our loss seems scarcely to be great, as 
these uot.ices of the Chinese Annalists regarding Ki-pin do not seem to 
give cliaracteristic local details.^ 

4Mie first (dear refereiuje to Kahnir which I can trace at present, 
is contained in a record dating from 541 a.d. It is taken from the 
account of an Indian envoy who reached China during the early part of 
the reign of the Thug dynasty.^ The name of Kas^nur is not mentioned. 
Yet it is evident that M. Pauthier who published the extract, was right 
in referring to Kahnir the description given of the northern portion 
of India as a country ‘‘ situated at the foot of the snowy mountains and 
enveloped by them on all sides like a precious jewel. In the south 
there is a valley which leads up to it and serves as tlie gate of the 
kingdom.” The points noticed here are exactly those with which we 
meet in all Chinese accounts of Kasrnir, 

9. Ninety years after the date of this notice Kasrnir was visit ed by 
Hiuen Tsiang. He reached the Valley from 
Visit of Hiiien Urasa in the west and resided in it as an 

siang. honoured guest for fidlj two years. The 

records of the great Chinese pilgrim contain by far the fullest and most 
accurate description of Kasmlr that has come down to us from a foreign 
pen during the period with which we are here concerned.'^ 

Hiuen Tsiang must have entered Ka^niir by the valley of the 
Vitasta as he describes his route as leading to the south-ea>st of 
Urasa, the present Hazara District. After ‘ crossing over mountains 
aiul treading along precipices* he arrived at the ‘ stone gate which is 
the western entrance of the kingdom.* We shall see below that this 
gate knowji also to Ou-k'oiig and Alherunl, was the frontier wuitcli- 
station or Dcara in tiie gorge of Bai'anifila ( A^arahamfila). He passed 
the hrst night on Kasniir soil at Eushapnra, the modern Uskilr, opposite 
Baramula. Thence he proceeded to the capital which he describes 


I Compare the explanations of Messrs. Levi and Ohnvaimes in their paper 
^ rUineraire cVO^i-k^ong, Journal asiatiqne, 1895, vi. pp. 371 sqq., together with the 
supplementary and modifying statements, ih., 1896, vix. pp. 161 

8 These notices are enumerated by Messrs. Levi and Ohavannes, Journal asiat,, 
1895, vi. pp. 378 $q. 

8 G*. Pautuier, Eivamen ^nethodiqne , des faits^ qui concernent le Thia-n-Tchou 
on I* hide, Paris, 1839, p. 40. 

^ See Si^yudi^ trausl. Beal, i, pp. 148 sqq;. ; Life of Hiuen Tsiang, irnml, Beal, 
pp* 68 sqq, 
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exactly iti tlie position ol: fche present S'rinagav. There lie %vas lodged in 
the convent known as the Jayend'tavihara is named also in the 

RajatarahginL ^ A two years’ sta-y, though chiefly passed in the study o! 
Hhe Sutras and S^astras’, must have enabled Hiueii Tsiang to acquaint 
himself thoroughly with the Yal^y, 

His description of the kingdom Kia-sM-mi^o shows clearly that 
the geographical application of the term Kasmir must have been then, 
exactly as now, restricted to the great basin of the Vitas ta and the 
side valleys drained by its tributaries above the Barainula defile. He 
notices that the country is enclosed on all sides by mountains which 
are very high. Althougli the mountains have passes through them, 
these are nai’row a]>d contracted.” These natural bulwarks protected 
the country from neighbouring states ‘ which liad never succeeded in 
subduing it.’ Though the climate is cold and the snow plentiful, the 
soil is fertile and abounds with fruits and flowers. The inhabiiants 
seem to have changed as little as the soil since Hiueti Tsiang’s days. It 
is still easy to recognize in them the people whom he describes as I'* light 
and frivolous, and of a weak, puvsillanimous disposition. The people 
are handsome in appearance, but they are given to cunning. They love 
learning and are well-instructed.” 

“ Since centuries learning had been held in great respect in this 
kingdom.” Hiiien Tsiang dwells with evident pleasure on the re- 
collection of the learned eonferences he had with the Kasmir doctors 
of the saci’ed law.^ Kasmir had in earlier times played a great part in 
the traditions of the Buddhist church. Hiuen Tsiang relates at length 
the legends how the Arhat Madliyantika had first spread the law of 
Buddha in the land ; how in the time of Asoka the five hundred Arhats 
had taken up their abode there ; and how finally under the great 
Kaiiiska, king of Gandhara, Kasmir had been the scene of the universal 
Council which fixed and expounded the Sacred Canon. Yet he observes 
that in his own time the kingdom as a whole was not much given 
to the faith, and that the temples of the heretics were their sole 
thought.”^ 

It is probably owing to this not very flourishing condition of con- 
temporary Buddhism that Hiuen Tsiang mentions only a comparatively 
small number of Yiharas and Stupas in the Yalley. Among the Stupas 
there were four ascribed to A4oka. Beneath another Kaniska was 
believed to have deposited the canonical texts as fixed by his Council, 
engraved on sheets of copper. Kone of these structures have yet been 


i Compare note iii. 355. 
» See Life, p. n sq, 

S Bee i. p. 158, 
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idonUlled witl. any certainty. But in their desciiptimi tlie pilgrim 
furnishes us incidentally with a valuable topographical indieation. 

Spenkiiic? of tlie convent wliicli prided its.elf on tlie, possession of- a 
nnraculons tooth of Buddha, he indicates its site as heiiig about 10 ^ 
ffire 2 miles) to the south-east of the new city and to the north of the 
old eity.i Tliis proves that the capital of Hiuen Tsiang s tune which 
corvesLuds to the present S'rinagar, was then a comparatively new 
foundation exactly as the Chronicle’s account has it. At the same time 
+1 -vfprpncc to the ‘old city’ enables us to fix with absolute certainty 

s: e:,H:r.;w ^ «» ““ “■ 

‘'*"TlT°«o*'"”n'yi«ra wWcli Hiom Tskiig, mcorfing »» kis 

statement spent in Kaimir,® represent a longer halt than any 

C»rr. wU!7l.L«d Cent..:. With .11 d., ™.p. 0 t 

for the spiritual fervour of the pilgrim and the excellence^ nf h s 
^ to suppress the surmise that tlie 

Ka^mman precop , ^ ^ something to do with his long 

ateria ^.t-tioi. -rthern aspect of its scenery and 

^ Pts have at all times exorcised their powerful charm over those 
products, ha ° ^ ^ ^lin.e.s have come to the Valley 

r" ;'hot It L Indian plains. Just as these advantages 

r: ir^:; — 

!r;i:rcrS“Ar:tuiL..th.w..wM..c. . » th.h. 

retuiai, never fail to make a long stay m^^ 

r w'Sfot ' ^ still any from those 

followed also through Kasmir to the holy places 

Tf vT Twoufd b "LllresL task to examine to what extent the 
of iTidm- ^_ou ^ terrestre des Indes,’ is the creation of 

fame of Kasmir as ^ p European and Asiatic. Here if may 

the Valley’s northern reached Kasmir, must have 

suffice to add that Hiue ^ g _ of 

had already his ° gee that the example of the other 

Mlow on his visit to K.mlr, 

points exactly to the same conclusion. 

1 Si-ytt-K, i. p- 1S8. 

ii See below §1 88, 89. 

; “1* fiJLw ...» .» 

OMMMIUM, Ancioil Geography, p. 563 eg. 
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Hiucn Tsian£?’s narrative tells ns tliat he left the Valley ^ 

3ou«e^ dh.ection. He reached tl- Par^ o - 

Chronicle and the modern Prunt., t""rSer"sS.t^;entol 
precipices.' As the Tos^maxdan tat ffiuL Tsian.^ also follow- 

,oate to that territory, t IS vexy probable 

od it. Parnotsa as well as Bajapurx ^^ae- 

pilgrim sixbseqtxontly proceeded, had at the time ot U 

pendent ruler, but were subject to Kasimr, ^ 

in The Climese notice of Kasmii , ana one 

10. The o XU the 

T^ang Annals. Annals of tlie T'ang dynasty.^ Tliey 

trcLt iH^of the Cb,onic.e, ™ eeeorM hy i»Ve«l 

Hi. brother and ai»(»seor Ke»-lo-ry”’'h«m^“h»bae^Miit^ep^.^^ 

or Lalitaditya has long ago been recognise , . ^^^oy 

„pediti» egeieet Po-i.i. er B.lt..t» (“•'“/Jf 

oJled 0,.-B-io to the Ohiee., J”, Le time eUo «, 

rictorie. of hi. »h.ter ojev the “ “““ «.. b„l„ of 

solicit the establishment of a camp of Chxnese trool J 

L lake Mo.no-to.,no.loun, (the Mahapa^ma^ 

kIL’ fo»a it »o« 

convexxiexxt to coxxtent hxmself wxth “^atioxx of Muktapxda 

ilt^i: »i ■» S t,f,“Lrt. of «e f„„ the f.»er ere ..d 

to here eo.,ti«.od eoepl.d with thi. reeerd of the 

The de.mptio» of ^ „ei„ copied from'Hm.n T.i.eg . 

T'ang Axxnals, appea' s r ^is with an exact statexnent as to 

B.t » f ‘‘irt «J H.t« 0» 0»-hW. »/ 

the Kasmir capital at that time. s 

1 Si-ya-ii, i. p. 163 li’/e p. /2. KtosAT’s translation of the 

*The notice was firat enoydopceaia ; see Nouveau, M^lange.^ 

covresponcling exteict in . abstract of the same notice, bat from 

asiatiques, Paris, 1^29, i- PP- j,orrectly rendered, will 

NUinSrairea'Ou-ronq, Journal asrat.. 

^^%Iom EbinaoI! IKinoire sur I’lnde, pp. lnl<o were 

Ka.oh. hi... A:?y°Sror«.a-^ "■ 

S wor^la''at JLml not accessible to me. 

3. 1. 3. , . - 
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Kitifiiiur'^ I have shown that tlie Fo-lo^on-Io-po^Jo of tlio Annals is a 
eorr<a‘ii roprinhiciion of rrararajvtra^ i1u> old a, ml oHifial name of SVi- 
nagnrin In ilso same way the luimo MMia-n-fo given fiO the great river 
wltieh flows io i’ho west of the capital, represenis a corrcid- enough 
iranscunpliion of Vitasta. Both the names are recorded in the 
which tlu\y bore in {,he ofUcial Banskih a.nd aii’o, thordwe, evident ly 
taken Itojo the information given by the Kasniir envoys, 

11. I^ot many years after MmktfipTda^s enibnssy Kasmir was visited 
by anotlier Ohiuosc pilgrim, On-K'ONU. Tlumgli 
Ou-k^ong. greatly inferior to Plinen Tsiang in learning 

and power of observation, lie has vet left ns 
iiiformation regarding the (?ountry which is of interest and value. The 
itinerary of On»k'ong the discovery and recent publication of wdiich we 
owe to Messrs. L4vi and Ohavaimes,^ contains the reminiscences of forty 
years’ wanderings, taken down after the pilgiam’s return to China and 
in a form regrettably brief, Bnt whether it be due to Ou-k'ong’s long 
Bt;iy in Kasinlr or to other causes, his account is forfiinately far more 
detailed in tim case of Kasmlr than in that of any other territory visited 
by hiiin Ilis description of the Valley and the several sites mentioned 
by him have been fully discussed by mo in the separate paper already 
qnotof!.*^ I need hence indicate here only the inaiu results of this analysis. 

Ou-k''ong reached Kasmir in the year 759 from Cxandhara, presiim- 
ably by iiie same I’onto as Hiuen Tsiang had followed. He took 
there the final vows of a Buddhist monk and spent thei*e fully four 
yoai'S engaged, as his itineraiy tells us, in pilgrimages to holy sites and 
in the study of Sanskrit,* Though he is said to liave studied from day- 
break till night' fall, his diligence does not seem to ha.ye brought him 
much literary culture. This is curiously shown by the popular A pa- 
bln^athsa forms in which our pilgrim records the names of the monas- 
teries he specially singles out for notice. Four of these I have been 
able to identify with Vibaras mentioned in the Chronicle,^ and two of 
them have left their names to villages which survive to the present day. 

1 Sgg pp. 26 sqq. in tbe above -quoted paper, pnblishod in Hio Proceedings 
of tbo Imperial Academy, Yienna {Philos. -bistor. Olr.ss), 1896, vol. cxxxv. 

3 Bee V Itm^raire Joinmal asiat., 1895, vi. pp, 341 sciq, 

8 See Nofe.H on Ou-Jc^ong’s account of KamiJr, loc. cit, 

^ Sqb L’ Itineraire d^Ou^¥ong, -p. BB6. 

Thus the monastery oi Ngo^mi- fo-p'o-tcan A7niinh}iai'ann) corresponds to ilio 

jhnrtaWiaixma Yihara of Eajat, in. 9, wdiicb hns given its name to llio present 
J’/if^bavan near S'rinagar. The ‘monnst^re dn rnont Ki-ich<^, t'^ Kic/7 d Skr. 
is no other than the Kftydh'a^na TiMrn^ at the modern villngo Kit^qhOm, ibc iegcnnl 
of which is related at length by Kalbaiia. i, 131 sv/r/. The Yihrira of the great 
king i¥oHJq'/-Ci ('^ Mutti) was one of Mxiktapula’s fonndntiojis, probably the *Muktar 
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Whilo Hinoii Tsiang mentions on!/ a1>out one lunitlrod eonvvnfs in 
tlie country, Ou-k^mg found nioro than three hinub'ed and Hpi^akh iu 
addition of the imniber of Btupns and sacred ioi ages as CiUi.siderahhn 
We may oonclade from, this that fchon) had beoii a rise in Ihc^ |H)]>n.lnrit y 
ol; Buddhisiii in the century intarv'oning between the visits ^»} the two 
pilgrims. 

(3ii-k'ong describes the kingdom of Kasmir correcdly emmgh as 
enclosed oil all sides by momitaims vvhieh form its natural ramparts. 
Only three roads have been opened through them, and tliese again are 
secured by gates. In the east a road leads to or d'ihcl : in the 

north there is a road ^Yhich reaches into or Ba I thst an ; i ho rieid 

which starts from, ‘the western gate V goes to or (landharjid 

We have here a okiar enough description of the great routes 
through the mountains wdiieh since ancient times have iorrned the nndii 
lines of communication between the Valley and ilio outer world. The 
road to T'oii-fan corresponds undoubtedly to the present route ov'er t-bc 
Zoji-La to Ladakh and hence to Tibet. ’ The road to Po-lia is re]n‘es<^nf<.Hl 
by the present “Gilgit Bead,” loading into the Uppei* Kisangauga Valley 
and thence to Skardo or Ast5r ou the Indus. The third I'oad <*an tu? ii<» 
other than the route wliick leaves the Valley by tlu^ gorge ol' Ihiraamila 
and follows the Vitasta in its course to tlie west. \\ o have setm airtaniy 
that Hiuen Tsiang followed it when he eulei*ed IvasinU* fy ‘the si one 
gate, the western enti'anco of the kingdom, ’ ’Tluwe <aiu Ikj dotdd- Hint 
in the gates (fermf^tures) closing these roads we have a. relercnee to ihe 
ancient frontier watch-stations of whicli we dad so fiequent uumtion in 
our Kasaurian records. 

Besides these tlireo roads Ou-k'ong know yet a fourth. This, Ikhv- 
ever, is aUvays closed and opens only when, an imperial army honours it 
with a visit.*’ It is probable that this curious notice murt bo roho'ivd 
to one of the roads leading over the Plr Pani^fd. range to the soriiln 
Owing possibly to political causes these routes may liave l,)oca <dt.hsed I o 
ordinary traffic at the time of Ou-k*ong’s visit,^ 

The political relations between China and the uorihern kingdoms 
of India seem to have ceased soon after the time of Ou-.k\>ng. This wa.s 
probably due to the Chinese povvei’ under the later Thng gradmdiy 
losing ground in Central Asia before the Uigu,i‘.s and the Tibetans. Tito 

vlhrmi nfc ITuskf^pura ; ITskiir, iv. 1S8# In Uio ‘ taonasicre du geurral * 

it is easy to rocognizo tiio Yiliara of Uie Turk (Tnhklja-ra) (hml'inta who \viin ono 
of "MiiktapTcla’H miisistA'rs. lie is reported to have foujidod two lUouasLories called 
after his own name (iv. 211, 215). 

i See L' Itlner^iire Oit-k^onc/} p. S5G. 

S See KoIch on Oii-l'/ovg, p. S-l- sq. 
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howt^'or, oi* OhiucHe .Oiulil Instil in India t^ouiinucd during 
the , Jrwir iX^ntiiados,4iaHi;ol at least of these pilgrim parties it is 
viH^erded 1 Iju i it took the route thix)ughKasinn But no detailed account 
be:u*itig on Kasiuir has yet come to light oi* these later pilgrimages. 


Skctcox III,~~Muhamma])An notices. 


.■Kaimir closed to, 
Arab geographers. 


12. After the Greeks and the Chinese the early Ariiliammadan 
wxuters are our next foreign informants regard- 
ing the historical geography of India. If ivith 
one Tory i^emarkable exception they have 
nothing to tell us of Ka^rnir topogi'aphy, the explanation is not far to 
seek. The hrst rush of Arab invasion in the Indus Valley dmnng the 
eighth century had carried the Muhammadan arms at times close enough 
to the coniines of Kasmir.^ No permanent conquest, however, had been 
effected even in the plains of the North ern Panjab. Protected in the 
West by the unbroken resistance of the S'ahis of Kabul and in the South 
by a belt of war-like Hindu hill-states, Kasrair had never been seriously 
threatened, Even when IslSm at last after a long struggle victoriously 
over-spread the whole of Northern India, Kasmir behind its mountain 
ramparts remained safe for centuries longer. 

Conquest and trade were the factors which brought so lax’ge a part 
of the ancient world wdthin the ken of the early Muhammadan travel- 
lers and geographers. Both failed them equally in the case of Kasmir. 
Eox' a classical witness shows us that a system of seclusion, — ever easy 
to maintain in a country so well guarded by natui’e as Kasmii’, — hermeti- 
cally sealed at that time the Valley to all foreignei’s without exception. 

Even the well-informed Al-Mas‘udl who had personally visited the 
Indus Valley, i>s unable to tell us more about Kasmir thaii that it is a 
kingdom with many towns and villages enclosed by veiy high and 
inaccessible mountains, through which leads a single passage closed by a 
gate.^ The notices we find in the works of Al-Qazwini and Al-Idrisi 
are practically restricted to the same hidef statement. The references 
in othex’ geographical works are even more succinct and vague.*^ 

l Compare YutiU, Cathay, p. Ixsi,, and Julien, Journal asiat, 1847, p. 43. 

S See Ekinaxid, Mdmoire sm* rinde, pp. 195 sg.; Albeettni, India, i, p. 21. 

8 See Al"Masi‘MV8 Meadows of Gold,” transl. Sprengor, u p. 382. 

4 The silence of the early Bluhamraadan geograpliers as regards Kasmir was 
duly noticed by Rittee, Asia, ii. p. 1115. — For AI-QaawmT, soo Gildemeistee, 
Do rolms Indicis, p 210 ; for Al-Tdrlsi, EuTjTOt, History of India, 1. pp. 90. sq. 

For the notices of other Arab geographers, see Bihl lot been geoijraph,orum 
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13. Notwifclistandiiig tlie. cix’cumstances above ; iiadiaaieclj Arabic 
litei'atnre furnishes us with a very accurate 
valuable account of old Kasuiir. We owe 
it to the reseai’oli and critical penetration of 
AlberCini of whom indeed it might be said as of an early British ex- 
plorer of Afghanistan^’ that he could look through the mountains. 
The great Muhammadan scholar had evidently utilized every opportunity 
during his long stay at Ghazna and in the Panjabj (a.d. 1017-30) for 
collecting information on Kasmir, 

His interest in the distant alpine valley is easily understood. He, 
himself, tells us in the first chapter of his great work on India, ^ how 
Hindu sciences when the victories of Mahimiid had made the Hindus 
‘ like atoms of dust scattered in all directions,’ had i*e tired far away 
from the conquered parts of the country. They bed to places which 
our hand cannot yet reach, to Kasmir, Benares and other places.”^ 
In another passage he speaks again of Benares and Kasmir as the high 
schools of Hindu sciences.^ He repeatedly refers to Kasmlrian authors, 
and from the notices shown below it is evident that among his infor- 
mants, if not among his actual teachers, there were Ka.4mirian scholars.*^ 

The curious fact that Alberuni himself composed some Sanskrit 
treatises for circulation among ‘ the people of Kasmir/ ^ proves beyond all 

m'ahiconm, eel, De Gooje, i. p. 4 ; ii. pp. 9, 445 j v. p. 364,* vi. pp, 5, 18, 68; vii. pp, 
89, 687 ; also Ahu-l-Fidd, ed. Eeinaud, pp. 361, 606. 

1 Mountstuart Elplainstone. 

® AlbSruni’s India, transl. Sachau, i, p* 22. 

8 India, i, p. 173. 

^ Albemni, ii. 181, refers particularly to Kasmlrian informants with whom he 
conversed regarding the miracle of the * KMai^alir,* i.e,, tlie Kapatehmm Tirtha 
(see below § 112). The way in which the pilgrimage to this spot was described to 
Alberuni, makes it quite certain that his informants were personally familiar with 
the Tirtha, The same must be said of his note on the pilgrimage to the temple 
of S'arada (i. 117 ; see below § 127). The details regarding a local Kasmir festival 
(ii. p. 178), the anecdote about the propagation of the S'UpjaMtavrtti in Kasmir 
(i. 135), are such as could not well have reached Alberuni otherwise but by verbal 
communication. . 

Writing himself in A.B. 1030 he refers to a statement contained in the almanac 
for the S'aka year 951 (A.D. 1029-30) ‘which had came from Kashmir’ (i. p. 391). 
He could scarcely have secured such an almanac except throxigh Kasmlrian Pandits 
who even at the present day, wherever they may be, make it a point to provide 
themselves from home with their local naJc§atrapattrikd, 

For references to Kasmlrian authors or texts specially conneotod with Kasmir, 
see i. pp. 126, 157, 298, 334, i. p, 54 (Vi^rindharma), etc. Compare also the very 
detailed account of the calendar reckoning ourvent in Kasmir and the conterminous 
territories, ii. p. 8. 

8 Soo India, Prof, Sacluiu’s pi*eface, p. xxiv., and the introduction to his edition 
of tlie text, p. XX. 
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doubt ilio existence of special relations between tlio great MleccJia scho- 
lar and that jealously guarded countiy. These relations seem strange 
considering what Alberuiii himself tells us so graphically about the 
rigid isolation of Kasraiix We can scarcely explain them otlierwise 
than b}?- personal intercourse with Kasmlrian Pandits. 

In view of these indications we can hardly g’o wrong in aitribnting 
a great portion of Alberuni’s detailed knowledge of Kasmu* topography 
to these learned informants. Bat we also know that the cliancos of war 
had given him. an opp)ortiiinty of supplementing this knowledge in part 
by personal observation. AlbSruni refers in two places to his personal 
acquaintance with the fortress LauJmr (or Lahur) on the coniines of 
Kasmir. In an extract from my commentary on the Rajatarahgiin 
already published, ^ I have proved that .AlberunTs Lauhur is identical 
with the castle of Lohara, so frequently mentioned in the Chronicle. 
Its position is marked by the present Loh^-rin on the southern slope of 
the Pir PantsM range, 

‘ Loharakotta ’ is undoubtedly the same as the Port of Loli-kot 
which according to the uniform report of the Mahammadan historians 
brought Mahmud’s attempt at an invasion of Kasmu* to a standstill. It is 
hence certain that Alberunihad accompanied tliis unsuccessful expedition. 
It probably took place in a.I). 1021. Though it failed to reach Kaiimr, it 
must have given Alheriini ample opportunity to collect local informa- 
tion and to acquaint himself with the topography of those mountain 
reg'-ions which formed Kasmir’s strongest bulwark to the south. The 
result is yet clearly traceable in the accuracy with which he describes 
the relative position of the most prominent points of this territory. 

Is it too TOucli to suppose that Alberuni had at one time or the ofclier Kasmlrian 
Pandits in his employ P We know that in preparing the vast inatorials digested in 
his hook he worked largely with the help of indigenous scholars. Judging from 
his own description of the state of Hindu sciences in the conciuorod territories and 
the hitter enmity prevailing there against the dominant Mlecchns, it is donhtful 
whether he could have secured there such assistance as lie required. 

Alberuiu himself, when describing the diiKculties in the way of his Indian 
studios, tells us (i. p. *24) : ‘‘ I do not spare either trouble or money in collecting 
Sanskrit books from places where I supposed they wore likely to be found, and in 
procuring for myself, oven from very remote places, Hindu scholars who under- 
gtaiid them and are able to teach me.” 

Kasmir has always been distinguished by an over-production of learning. Its 
Pandits have been as ready in old days as at present to leave their hoiiio.s for distant 
places wherever their learning secured for them a livelihood, (compare BirriLim, 
Introd. to the Vilcyamankadevacarita^ p. xvii j also Lndische p. 5(1). 

1 Tuy note on the ‘ Ca?ttJe of Lohamf Indian A}Ui>jin<n'ijf 1807, pp. 225 
or Note ?v’, on itajnt. iv. 177, §§ 12, 13. 
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14. Alberiinl’s raaiii aecoiinl of Kasmir is contained in Ohaptei’ 
xviii. wliicli gives ^ various notio>s on tlie coiin- 
AlberuiiFs account ^ the Hindus, tlieir rivers and tlioir 

of Ka iiiir# ocean.' ^ Compared with the description of the 

rest of India^ it is disproportionatelj detailed. Alberuni first sketches in 
broad but correct outlines the political division of the in on ii tain redon 
•which lies between the great Oenta'a! Asian watershed and the Faiiijab 
plain. He tlien refers to the pedestiuan habits of the Kasmir iiiu.s and 
notes the use by the nobles of palankins carried on tlio slioiilders of men, 
a custom fully illustrated by the Chronicle a.nd accounted for by tho 
nature of the communications in the niouutainKS.^ 

What follows deserves full quotation. “ They are particularly 
anxious about the natural strength of their country, and therefore take 
always much care to keep a strong hold upon the entrances and roads 
leading into it. Tii oonsecpience it is very difficult to have any commerce 
with them. In former times they nsed to allow one or two foreigners 
to enter their country, particularly Jews, but at present they do not 
allow any Hindu whom they do not know pei’sonally to eiiterj much 
less other people." 

We Ijave here a full and clear statement of that system of guard- 
ing all frontier-passes which we have found alluded to alreadj^ in the 
Ohinese records. It explains the great part which is played in the 
Kasmir Chronicles by the frontier watch-stations, the Dodras and 
Brahgas. It is of all the more interest as the last traces of the system, 
in the form of rdhdcin^ have disappeared in Kasmir only within quite 
recent memory.^ 

Alberuni then proceeds to describe the ‘best known entrance to 
Kasmir.' Though the starting point of his itinerary cannot be identi- 
fied with absolute certainty, it is clear that he means the route which 
ascends the Jehlam Talley. From “the town Bahmhdn^ half way 
between the rivers Sindh. (Indus) and Jailam, 8 farsakli are couid.>ed 
to the bridge over the river where the Avater of the Ktmidn is joined hy 
that of the Mahwl, both of wltich come from the mountains of Bhanizhm 
and fall into the Jailam," Though there seems to ho hero some slio-lifc 
confusion, I have little doubt that the point meant ])y ‘ the bridge over 
the river ' corresponds to the present Miizaffiarabad, at the conliuejice 


I See India, i. pp. 206 sqq, 

S Compare e.g. Bdjat iv. 407 ; v, 33, 219; vii. 478; viii, 2208, 2636, 2074, 31.65, 

etc. 

The word hdt wJiicli Alberfmi gives as tho indigenons term of tlie palankin, 
perhaps a eorrviptod Apabhru’m:^ fortn of harmrafka, often named in the Ilnja t. 

s Oomp.’ire my Note?; on tho Aneienf Topoqniphy nf the Ph' Puntj.-}! Bouta 
J. A, 8. ll, 1805, pp. 382 .^qq ; also bolow § lO. 
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of ihe Job lam ami Hisaiigaiiga. The easiest route to Kaimir tTom 
iJio west leads throiigli the open central portion of Hazara (Urasa) to 
Mansabra; Iionce ao,ross the Kunhar ami Ebsangafiga rivers to Mnzaf- 
farabrul, and then up hj the right side of the Jelilam Valley to 
Earam'filad In KimiWn it m easy, .to x-'ecognize with. Prof., Saehaii the 
pi'esent Kiitihar River which falls into the Jehlani a few miles below its 
great hciid at Mnzafl arahad,® The Mah wi is evidently meant to designate 
the Kisangahga.^ If thus intei'preted the only error in AlbSrnni’s de- 
scription is that it makes the Knnliar join the Kisanganga whereas 
in imlity it falls into the Jehlam after the latter’s junction with the 
Kisanganga. 

I have shown in my note on Raj at. v., 216 that the route here indi- 
cated, which was a favorite one until the modern “ Jehlam Valley 
Tonga Road ” was constructed, is distinctly referred to already in 
Kalhana’s account of Samkaravarman’s march to and from Urasa. The 
distance of 8 farsakli corresponds according to Alberhni’s reckoning to 
about 39 English miles.'*' Referring to the map and the modern route 
measurements^ this distance carries ns to a point between Mansabra 
and the next stage Abbottabad, i.e,f exactly into the neigbbourhood 
where accoi’ding to the evidence given in the above-quoted note the old 
capital of Urnsa must be located. * Babrahan’ which cannot be identi- 
fied at present, is perhaps intended to represent the name of this old 
iown which could fairly be described as situated midway between the 
Indus and Jehlam. 

Erom Muzaffarabad onwards,— where there is still a bridge over the 
Kisanganga just as at the time (1783) wdieii Forster crossed here on his 
way from Kasmir to Attook,^ and as, if our explanation is right, in the 
time of Alberunl, — we can .follow the route quite plainly. AlberCini 
counts five days of march “ to the beginning of the ravine whence tlio 

t This route is described, e.g.^ by Drew, Jiimmoo, p. 628, ‘as the easiest route 

from the Pan jab to Kasmir.’ 

S Kunhdr represents the regular phonetic derivative of a Skr. ^Kumdrl^ medial 
« becoming always h under a phonetic law common to Kasinirl and the related 
dialects ; for the change hn > nh compare Grierson, Phonology of Indo-Anjan 
Vernaculars^ 2 j, D, M. G., 1896, p. 33. 

S I am unable to account for the name Mahwt. Gould it be the corruption of 
an Apabhraihsa derivative of Madhimatz ? This name, though properly applied 
to an affluent of the Kisanganga, is used in a Mahafcmya also for the latter river 
itself ; see Note B, Rajat. i. 37, § 16. 

^ Oomp.aro Prof. Sachau’s note, India, ii. p. 316. Albeninl values his farsakk 
at 4 Arabian miles or approximately 4 x 2186 yards. Hence 1 BnwiM ~ 4 1 ^ 
EugliBh miles. 

o See Drew, loc, cit, 

® See G. Forster, Journey from Bengal to Mnglmuh 1808, ii. p. 46, 
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rirer Jailam comes, V that is, o£ the gorge through which the rirer flows 
immediatelj below Baramflia. This estimate agrees closely wifch the 
actual road dis tail ce between MnzaffarabM and Baramiila which is 
given by Drew as miles J At the other or Kasmir end of the ravine 
A1 her uni places quite correctly ‘ the watoh-statiou Dvar ^ (Skr. Dmra) 
the position of which, as we shall see below, is marked to this day by 
the site of the old gate known as 

‘VThence leaving the ravine you enter the plain, and reach in two 
^ ^ , . more days Addishtan, the capital of Kashmir, 

"tion oftt^e VaUe^' village tTMara.” All 

this is perfectly accui’ate. Adhisthana ‘the 
capital ’ is, of course, meant for S'rinagara^ and tJshkara for UsTcur^ 
opposite Baramula, the ancient Hnskapnra already mentioned by Hiuen 
Tsiang.^ Alberiini’s mention of Dskiir which is on the left river bank, 
shows that then as now the ordinary road from the * Date of Yaraha- 
mula’ to S'rmagara passed on the left or southern side of the Talley. 
Two marches are still connted for this part of the Journey. 

The capital is correctly described as “being built along both banks 
of the river Jailam which are connected with each other by bridges 
and ferry boats.” It is said to cover ‘ a space of fonr farsaklk* This if 
intei’preted to mean ‘ a space of four Farsakh in circumference,’ would 
not be too far from the truth, assuming that all suburban areas around 
the city are included in the estimate. The course of the river above 
and below the capital is traced rightly enough as far as the Talley is 
concerned. “ When the Jailam has left the mountains and has flowed 
two days* journey, it passes through Addishtan. Four Farsakh farther 
on it enters a swamp of one square Farsakh.” Here, of course, the Tolur 
lake (Mahapadma) is meant. “ The people have their plantations on 
the borders of this swamp, and on such parts of it as they manage to 

1 See loc, cit. According to Drew’s table six marches are counted, but one 
of them is very short. On tbe modern route following the opposite side of the 
river five marches are now reckoned from Domel, opposite to Muzaffarabad, to 
Baramfila. 

S Adhi^thdna^ used again ii. p. 181, is a term which indicates that Alberuni's 
informant was a Sanskrit-speaking person. The common designation of the capital 
was iS^nnagara or simply Nagara; see § 91 below. 

8 The text as rendered by Prof, Sacbau, speaks of “ tTshJedra which lias on 
both sides of the Valley, in the same manner as BardmuU,** There is either some 
corruption in the text here or Alberuni’s informant had not made himself sufficiently 
clear. What he must have meant, is that tJshkara lay on the opposite side of the 
river in the same manner as Baramula, that is at the entrance of the ravine. 
Baramula as the text spells the name, reproduces an earlier form of the KaSmlri 
Va'ralmul, from Skr. Varaka7mlla, 

J. I. 4 
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reclaim. LeaTiiig this swamp, the Jailam passes the town of tJghkara, 
and then enters the aboYe-mentioned ravine.” 

The only mistake and this one easily explained is contained in the 
account of the river's origin. It is described as rising “ in the nionn- 
tains Earamahot whei’e also the G-anges rises ; cold, impenetfrable regions 
wdiere the snow never melts nor disappears.” It is easy to recognize 
here the reference to Meant Ea^'aomiJcufa and the sacred Gahga-Iake 
at the foot of its glacier in which Kasmirian tradition places the sonree 
of the Sindhn river. ^ The latter is the greatest tributary of the VitastS 
■within and is traditionally identified with the Ganga, as on the 

other hand the Vitasta with the Yamuna.® The special sanctity of 
the Sindu ( ^XJttaraganga ') and the popularity of its supposed source 
as a pilgrimage place sufficiently account for the substitution in Albe- 
rimi’s notice. 


Entering the open plain of the Kasmir Yalley by the Baramula 
gorge “you have for a march of two more days, on your left the moun- 
tains of Bolor and Shamilan, Turkish tribes who are called BJiaitavarydln.. 
Their king has the title of Bhatta-Shdh,^^ It is clear tiiat Alberuni’s 
informant here means the mountain ranges, to the north and north-west 
of the Valley which form its borders towards the Dard country and 
Baltistan. The latter has been known by the name of Bolor for many 
centuries. s I am unable to trace in Kaj^min'an or other sources the 
names of the ‘ Shamilan’ and ‘Bhatta.’^ But as a subsequent remark 
mentions * Gilgit^ Asioira, and Shiltds,* that is the modern Gilgit, Hasor 
(Aster) and Ciias as their chief places, there can be no doubt that the 
inhabitants of the Bard territory to the north-west of Kasmir are 
meant together with the Baltis. 

“Marching on the right side [of the river], you pass through 


Besoription of Pir 
Pants al. 


villages, one close to the other, south of the. 
capital and thence you reach the mountain 
JCwZmyafc, which is like a cupola, similar to the 


1 See below, § 57, and Bfijat. note i, 57, 

S See Bajat. note i. 57. In Mar acar. iv. 54 tbe Vitasta itself is designated as 
the ‘ Ganga of tbe nortb ^ (Ufctaragaiiga). This renders tbe location of its source 
in tbe lake of Haramukuta still more intelligible from a traditional point of view, 

S Compare Yule, Marco Po^o, i pp. 187, sq. ; Cunningham, A?tc. Geoar,, p. 83. 

4 Alberuni’s B/iaita ma.y possibly represent the term or Bhautta (the 

modern Kb. which is applied in the Sanskrit Obronioles to the population of 

Tibetan descent generally, from Badakh to Baltistan. (See Bajat. note i. 312). 
Alberunx calls their language Turkish, but it must be remembered that he has 
spoken previously (i. p. 206) of ‘the Turks of Tibet’ as holding the country to 
the east of KaSmir. There the Tibetans in Ladakh and adjacent districts are clearly 
intended. 
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mouBtain (B THe snow tliere nevelv melt^s. It 

is always visible from tlie region of Takeg^ar and Lauliawar (Laliore).'’ 

I Have already elsewhere shown that the mountain here described 
is the Tatahfiit peak (33^ 45' lat. 74^ 33' iong.).^ It rises to a height of 
15,500 feet in the central part of the Pir Pantsal range and is the 
loftiest as well as the most conspicuous point of the mountain chain to 
the south of Kasmir. It has the shape described by Albexaini, is snr- 
roanded by* extensive snow'- fields and can be seen through the greatest 
part of the year from the Pan jab districts of SialkSt and Gujranwala 
corresponding to the old Take^ar (Takkadesa). Alberuni puts the 
distance between this peak and the Kasmxr plain at two farsakh. This 
estimate is somewhat too low, inasmuch as the direct distance on the 
map between the peak and the nearest point of the open Valley is about 
15 miles. 

He is, however, quite exact in placing the fortress LauJim- to the 
west of it as we have already seen that this stronghold is identical with 
the Loha7^ahotta of the Chronicle, the present Loh^rin. The entrance to 
the Loh^rin Valley lies almost due west of Ta|akutu To the soath of 
the peak he places * the fovtvess Eaj a gm* which is also mentioned by 
Kalhapa, vii. 1270, and must be looked for somewhere in the Upper 
Suran Valley. Alberuni speaks of these two hill fortresses as ‘‘the 
strongest places” he had ever seen. 

He had personally had an opportunity of judging of their strength 
when accompanying Mahmud’s expedition against Kasmir. On that 
occasion he had made the observation of the latitude of Lauhur (Lohara) 
to which he refers in another chapter of his work* The result of this 
observation, 33® 40' lat. as shown in the author’s Canon Mas adieus, 
very closely approaches the real one, which is 33® 48' according to the 
Survey map. It is very probable that he obtained at the same occasion 
the vexy accai’-ate information regarding the distance from Lauhur to 
the Kasmir capital. He gives it as 56 miles, “half the way being 
rugged country, the other half plain.” Alberuni’s measurement accor- 
ding to the previously stated valuation represents about 69 English 
miles. This is but little in excess of tiie actual road distance viA the 
Tos^maidan pass as estimated by me on the tour referred to in the 
above-quoted paper. The description of the road, too, corresponds 
closely to the actual character of the route. 

Alberuni closes his account of Kasmir geography with a reference 
to the town of Eajawai'i which is the Bajajouri of the Chronicles, the 

I See my paper ‘ The Castle of Lohara^^ Ind. Ant, 1897, § 12. 

» See India, i. p. 317, with Prof. Sachau's note ii. p* 341. In the same passage 
he quotes the latitude of Srinagar as 34° 9' from the Kiu^a^^asam. 
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modern Eaja'iiru In Hindu times it was tli© capital of a small liill-state 
situated immediately to tlie soutli ot tlie Pir Pantgal range and often 
tidbutary to Ka^mir. Alberuni distinctly names it as tli© farthest place 
to which Muhammadan merchants of his time traded and beyond wbich 
they never passed. We have already seen what the connection was 
which enabled him to collect reliable and detailed information of the 
region beyond that baiTier. As another proof of the accurate know- 
ledge thus acquired, we may finally mention his description of the 
Kasmir climate which is far more exact than any account available to 
ns previous to the second quarter of tbis century.^ 


Section IV. — Inman notices. 


Deficiency of non- 
Kasniirian texts. 


15. Nothing, perhaps, can illustrate better the lamentable lack of 
exact geograpbioai information in general 
Sanskrit literature than to turn from the 
accounts of the Chinese pilgrims and Albirimi 
to what Indian authors, not Kasrnirians themselves, can tell us of the 
Valley. 

Were ^ye to judge merely from the extreme scantiness of the data 
to be gleaned from their extant works, we might easily be led to assume 
that Kasmir was to them a country foreign and remote in every way. 
However, we observe the same vagueness and insufficiency of local 
references in the case of territories immediately adjoining the old 
centres of literary activity. It is hence evident that the conspicuous 
absence of useful information on Kasmir may equally well be attributed 
to the general character of that literature. 

The name Kasmim^ with its derivative Kasmzra, as the designation 
of the country and its inhabitants, respectively, is found already in the 
Oanas to Paj^ini’s grammar and in Patanjali’s comments thereon.^ The 
Mahabharata too refers in several passages to the Kasmzras and their 
rulers, hut iu a fashion so general and vague that nothing more hut 
the .situation of the country in the hill region to the north can he 
concluded therefrom.^ 

The Puranas enumerate the Easmtras accordingly in their lists of 
northern nations. But none of the tribal names, partly semi-mythical, 

I See Xndiay i. p. 211, and below, § 77. 

S See the references in the Thesaurus of BoHTtiNOK-EoTH, s. v. Ed^mlra, and in 
supplement Y„ p. 1273. The references to other texts in this paragraph hare also 
been taken from that work except where otherwise specified. 

S Compare iu particular Mahdhh, II. xxvii. 17. 
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wliicli ai’e meatiGned along witL tLem in tlie Puraiias examined by me, 
indicate any more distinct location of the country.^ 

Varabamiliira (ciro. oOO a.d.) in Ms BrhalsanMM inclades tlie 
K as miras curiously enough in the north-eastern division. Among the 
regions and peoples named under the same heading there are a number 
of purely legendary character like ‘the kingdom of the dead* (na0a* 
rajya)^ the ‘gold region/ ‘the one-footed people/ etc. But besides 
these names and others of a different type which cannot be clearly 
identified, we recognize tlie names of tribes which undoubtedly must be 
located in the immediate neighbourhood of Kasmir. Thus we have the 
AhMsaras^ Daradas^ D^rvas, Khasas, Kiras^ and somewhat more distant 
the country of Kuliita (Kulu) and the Kaunmdas or Katdindras 
(Ptolemy’s KrXtvSptrT?).* 

Perhaps the most specific piece of information regarding Kasmir 
that Sanskrit literature outside the Yalley can convey to us, is con- 
tained in the term Kasmtra or Kdsmiraja which designates the saffron 
and according to the lexicographers also the root of the hustJia or cosim 
speciostis. Both the saffron and the Kmstha have since early times 
been famous products of Kaimlr.s 


Section Y. — The Kas'sHr Chronicles. 


Abundance of 
Ka§mlriaii sources. 


16. The want of detailed and exact geographical information just 
noticed in old Indian literature generally stands 
in striking contrast to the abundance of data 
supplied for onr knowledge of old Kasmir by 
the indigenous sources. The explanation is surely not to be found in 
the mere fact that Kasmirian authors naturally knew more of their own. 
country than others for whom that alpine territory was a distant, more or 
less inaccessible region. Por were it so, we might reasonably expect to 
find ourselves equally well informed about the early topography of other 


1 Compare Ydyupnr. xlv. 120; xlii. 45; Pad7napnr, I. vi, 48, 62; Bhdgavatapur, 

XII. 1.39; IT. xxiv. 18. 

2 See BrhatsamhUdj xiv. 29 sqq.j and Ind. Ant^ 1893, pp. 172, 181 ; also ALBERi&Nf, 
India, i. p. 303. 

S Regarding the saffron cultivation of Kasmir, compare Laweencb, Valley, 
p, 342, and below, § 78. 

The huslha, now known in Kasmir by the name of huth, is the aromatic root of 
the Sanssnrea Lappa which grows in abundance on the mountains of Kasmir ; see 
Laweence, p. 77. The huih is still largely exported to China and might be hence 
one of the medicinal plants which Hiuen Teiang particularly notices among Kasmir 
products ; see Bi-ya-M, i. p* 148. 
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paris of India wliicli have farrdslied tlieir contingent to the phalanx of 
Sanskrit authors. Yet iinfortunatelj this is by no means the ease. 

Tlie advantageons position we onjo}^ in Kaiimir is due to a combina- 
tion of causes of wdiich the most important ones mny at once be here 
indicated. In the first place we owe it to tlie preservation of connected 
historical records from a comparatively early date whicdi acquaint ua 
■with a large number of particular localities and permit us to trace tlieir 
connection with the country’s history. 

Another important advantage results from the fact that Kasmir, 
thanks chiefly to its geographical position and the isolation resulting 
from it, has escaped those great ethnic and political changes which have 
from time to time swept over the largest portion of India. Local 
tradition has thus remained undisturbed and still clings to all prominent 
sites with that tenacity which is characteristic of alpine tracts all over 
the woild. The information preserved by this local tradition in Ka^mir 
has often proved for our written x’ecords a most welcome supplement 
and commentary. 

Finally it must be remembered that in a small mountain country 
like Kasmlr, where the natural topograp Ideal features are so strongly 
marked and so permanent, the changes possible in historical times as 
regards routes of communication, sites for important settlements, cul- 
tivated area, etc., at^e necessarily restricted. The clear and detailed 
evidence which tiie facts of the country’s actual topography thus fur- 
nish, enables us to elucidate and to utilize our earlier data, even where 
they ai'e scanty, with far greater certainty and accuracy than would be 
possible on another ground. The observations here briefiy indicated 
will be in pa-rt illustrated by the review of our Kasmirian sources. 

17. Epigraphical records on stone or copper such as elsewhere in 
India form the safest basis for the study of 
local topogx’apby, have not yet come to light 
in Ka^mir. The few fi^agmentary inscriptions 
hitherto found are all of a late date and do nob furnish any topographi- 
cal information. In their absence Kalhana’s llajatarangini is not only 
the amplest but also tlie most. authentic of our sources for the historical 
geography of Ka^mir. The questions connected with the historical 
value of the work, ' its scope and sources, have been fully discussed 
ill the introduction to my translation. Here we have only to consider 
its character as our chief source of information on the old topography 
of Ka4mir. 

Kalhana’s work, composed in the years 1148-49 a.d., is our oldest 
record of the history of the various dynasties which ruled Kasmir from 
the earliest period to the time of the author. The earlier Ciironicles 
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wbicli Kalliana lias used and quoted, have all teen lost. We are hence 
unable to judge what he took from each, and how he worked up their 
oontents. Largely legendary in the first three Books, his narrative 
reaches firm historical ground with the Karkota d^ynasty in the Fourth 
Book. From Avantivarman’s reign (a.j). 855-883) onwai'ds which 
opens the Fifth Tarauga, the Chronicle may be considered an accurate 
and reliable historical record. As the author approaches his own time, 
his narrative grows more and more detailed. 

In illustration of the latter fact it may be mentioned that of the 
whole work comprising nearly eight thousand S^lokas, more than one-half 
is devoted to the relation of the reigns which fill the century and a half 
immediately preceding the date of composition. We have certainly no 
reason to regret the fulness with which Books vii. and viii. relate the 
events of the author’s own time and of the period that lay near it. 
From a historical point of view, Kalhana’s detailed account of contem- 
porary history and the near past must always retain its value. We 
can appreciate its advantages also with special regard to the elucida- 
tion of the old topograpliy of the country. This will become at once 
clear by a brief analysis of the topographical information contained in 
the Chronicle. 

It is doubtful whether Kalhana writing for readers of his own 
country and time, would have deemed it necessai’y to give us a connec- 
ted and matter-of-fact description of the land, even if the literature 
which he knew and which was his guide, had furnished him with a 
model or suggestion for such a description. The nearest approach to it 
is contained in a brief passage of his introduction, i. 25-38. This ac- 
quaints us in a poetical form with the legends concerning the creation 
of Kasrnir and its sacred river, the Yitasta, and enumerates besides the 
most famous of the many .Tirthas of which Kasrnir has ever boasted in 
abundance. The few panegyric remai'ks which are added in praise of 
the land’s spiintual and material comforts, i. 39-43, do credit to the 
author’s love of his native soil. But they can scarcely be held to raise 
the above to a real description of the country, 

18. Notwithstanding the absence of such a description Kalliana’s 
Chronicle yet proves by far our richest source 
Kalhai^a^^ notices information for the historical geography of 

Kasrnir. This is due to the mass of incidental 
notices of topographical interest which are spread through the whole 
length of the narrative. They group themselves conveniently under 
three main heads. 

Considering the great attention which the worship of holy places 
has at all times claimed in Kasmu’, we may well speak first of the 
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notices wliicli appertain to the Topographia sacra ot tire Valley, 
Kalmir lias from, early times to tlie present day been a land abundantly 
endowed with holy sites and objects of pilgrimages. Kalb ana duly 
enipliasizes this fact when he speaks, in the above-quoted introdiiotory 
passage, ol: Kasmir as a country ‘ whei^e tbex'e is not a space as large 
as a grain of sesamum without a Tirtlia/*- 

Time and even the conversion to Islam of the great majority of 
the population lias changed but little in this respect. For besides the 
great Tirtlias which still retain a fair share of their former renown 
and popularity, there is scarcely a village which has not its sacred 
spring or grove for the Hindu and its Ziarat for the Muhammadan. 
Established as the latter shrines almost invariably are, by the side 
of the Hindu places of worship and often with the very stones taken 
from them, they plainly attest the abiding nature of local worship in 
Ka^mir. 

This cannot be the place to examine in detail the origin and 
character of tliese Tirthas and their importance for the religious history 
of the country. It will be enough to note that the most frequent 
objects of such ancient local wox'ship are the springs or N'&gas, the 
sacred streams and rivers, and finally the so-called svayamhJm or ‘ seif- 
created ’ images of gods which are recognized by the eye of the pious in 
various natux’al formations. These several classes of Tii’thas can be 
traced throughout India wherever Hindu religious notions prevail, and 
pax'ticularly in the sub-Himalayan regions (Nepal, Kumaon, Kfingra, 
Udyana or Swat). Still there can be no doubt that Ka^rair has from 
old times claimed an exceptionally lax'ge share in such manifestations of 
divine favour. 

Nature has indeed endowed the Valley and the neighbonx’ing moun- 
tains with an abundance of fine springs. As each of these has its 
tutelaxy deity in the form of a Naga,^ we can easily realize why popular 
tradition looks upon Kasmlr as the favourite residence of these deities.^ 
Hiuen Tsiang already had ascribed the superiority of Kasmir over other 
countries to the protection it received from a Naga.^ Kalhana, too, in 
his introduction gives due prominence to the distinction which the land 

1 i, 38. 

2 Compare my note i. 30 on the Hogas and their worship. 

S The Mlamata^urdf^ay 900-972, gives a long list of Kasmlr Nagas and puts 
their number at thousands, nay (see 971 ). 

^ Si-yu-hif L p. 148. Hiuen Tsiang, like other Chinese pilgrims, calls the Nagas 
by the term of ‘dragon;’ no donbt because the popular conception represents 
them under the form of snakes living in the water of the springs or lakes they 
protect. 
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enjoys as tile dwellittg-place of Nila^ king of NagaSj ancl of many other 
of Ills tribe. ^ 

E[alhaaa’s frequent references to sacred springs and other Tirtb as 
are of topographical interest, becanse tliej enable ns to trace with 
certainty the earlier history of most of the popular pilgrimage places 
still visited to the present day. The list already mentioned acquaints 
ns with the rairacalons springs of Papasudana and Tri-SarndhyB, 
SarcMvatfs hike on the hill, tlie ‘ Self ■'Ci’eated Fire ’ ( SvayamhJm) ^ 

and the holy sites of S’aradd^ Gahradhara and Vi/jmjeJa. It 
shows which were the Tirthas most famous in Kalb ana’s time. The 
legends connected with the early semi-inythical kings give the chronicler 
frequent occasion in the first three Books to speak in detail of particnlar 
sacred sites. Almost each one of the stories furnishes evidence for the 
safe location of the latter.^ Bnt also in the subsequent and purely histo- 
rical portions of tlie work we read often of pilgrimages to such sacred 
places or of events which occurred at them, 

Kalhana shows more than once so accni'ate a knowledge of the 
topography of particular Tirthas that his personal visits to them 
may be assumed with great probability. This px’esumption is parti- 
cularly strong in the case of Nandiksetra which his father Caiipaka is 
said to have often visited as a pilgrim and to have richly endo%ved, 
and of the neighbouring shrine of Also the distant Tirtha 

of S'arada in the Kisangahga Valley seems to have been known person- 
naily to the Chronicler.^ Considering the popularity which pilgrimages 
to sacred sites have always enjoyed among Kasmiiians, the conclusion 
seems justihed that Kalhana owed perhaps no small part of liis p>ractical 
acquaintance with iiis country’s topography, to the tours he had made 
as a pilgrim. 

19. A second fruitful source of valuable topographical notices is 
contained in those very numerous refei*ences 
which Kalhana makes to the foundation of 
towns, villages, estates, shrines, and buildiogs 
by particular kings. If we leave aside the curious list, i. 86-1 00, taken by 


SCalhana’s references 
to foundations. 


1 Rdjat. i. 2,8-31. The Nslgas are supposed to have come to KaSmTr when 
Kasyapa, their father, had drained * the lake of Satl,’ and to have found there a 
refuge from Garuda ; comp. NUamata^ 59 sqq, 

2 Compare the legends of the Bodara spring, i. 123 sqq. ; of the KrtydsTdiria 

Tihara, i. 131 ; of the Jyesthariidra at Nandiksetra md S'rinagan, i. 113, 124 ; 

the story of the Bunravas Nfiga, i. 203 sqq. ; the description of tlie pilgrimage to the 

Nuga, i, 220 sgr/,; the Story of the /mVam temple, ii. 134; of Banasvd?Hm, 
iii, 4',)9 sqq.f etc. 

S See vii, 954 ; viii. 2365 and note v. 66 sqq. Compare also below, § ST", 

^ See Note L, viii. 2493, § 4. 

J, L 5 
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Kalhana from Padmamiliira in wbicli cei^tain local names are by fanciful 
etymologies connected with seven of the ‘lost kings/ ^ it may be safely 
assumed that these attributions are based either on historical fact or at 
least on genuine local tradition. Kalhana specially informs us in his 
introduction^ that among the documents he had consulted for his work, 
there were ‘ the inscriptions recording the consecration of temples atid 
grants [of land] by former kings.’ Such records no doubt supplied a 
great portion of the numerous notices above referred to. Often such 
notices may have been taken from less authentic som^oes. But we may 
always claim for them the merit of acquainting us with the names of 
the respective localities and buildings, as used in the official language 
of KalhaiTia’s time, and with the traditions then current regarding their 
origin and date. 

The system of nomenclature wliich was regularly followed in Kasmir 
in naming new foundations, must have helped to preserve a genuine 
tradition regarding the founder. In the vast majority of eases the names 
of new towns and villages are formed by the addition of -p?,em to the 
name of the founder, either in its full or abbreviated form.^ Similarly 
the names of temples, monasteries, Math as and other religious structures 
show the name of their builder followed by terms indicating the deity 
or the religious object's to which the building was dedicated.^ Many of 

1 See regnrding this nnhisfcoiMoal hat note i. 86. Tho local names, like Khona- 
mu^aj Godhard, Skmdngdsd, etc., are all genuine enough. What Padmamihira did was 
to evolve fictitious names of kings out of these by means of popular etymology. 

» i. 15. 

S Thus we have, e.g., the well-known localities of Eit^hapura^ Kmiulcapnra, 
Ju^'kapnra (which retain the tnemory of their Indo-Scythian founders) j Fravara- 
pm-a (for Pravarasenapura), the old official designation of the present capital ; 
Padmapurat Avantipurat Jayapnra (for Jayapidapnra) and a host of others. The 
custom of naming new localities in this fashion, or of renaming earlier ones in 
honour of the actual ruler, can be traced through successive periods of Muhammadan 
and Sikh rule down to the present day; comp, egr,, Zain^por (named after E'aimi-l- 
*abidin); Shalidbuddmpiir (now Shadipur) ; Mu^mnmadpitr ; JRay.htrsmglipiir (in- 
tended to replace Shahabad), eto, 

4f Thus in the case of S'iva-temples Am or -wrumisinvariably added (comp., e.g., 
Pravaresvara, Arairtesvara, etc.), as in that of Visnu-shrines with equal regularity 
-svitmin (-Icesava) ; comp, e.g., Miiktasvdmm (built by Muktapida), Ava^itisvdmin, 
Bhimahesava (erected by Bhimapala S'ahi), etc. 

Buddhist monasteries receive the name of their founder with the addition of 
-‘Vihdra or •hhavmia ; comp. Jayendravihdra, CanJcunaviJidra, Amriahhavann (founded 
by Queen Amrtaprabha, the present Ant^bavan), Shandabhavana (for Skandagup- 
tabhavana), and many more, as shown in my Notes on Ou-'k'ong, p. 4-. 

Por Mathas compare e. g. JDidddmatha (Dids-mar) ; Suhhafdmatha, Nanddmafha, 
Lolldhdmat'ha, Oakramatlia, etc. 
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these religious structures left tlieir names to tlie sites at whicli thej 
were erected. They can thus he traced to the present day in the 
designations of villages or city quarters.^ 

The topographical interest which Kalhana’s notices of town-founda- 
tions possess is considerahly enhanced by the fact that in more than 
one case they are accompanied by accurate descriptions of the site 
chosen and the buildings connected with them. Thus Kalhana’s 
detailed accounts of the foundation of Pravarapttra, iii, 336-363, is 
curiously instructive even in its legendary particulars. It enables us 
to trace with great precision the original position and limits of the city 
which was destined to remain thereafter the capital of Kalmlr.^ Simi- 
larly the description given of Farihasapiira and its great shrines has 
made it possible for me to fix with accuracy the site of the town which 
LalitMitya’s fancy elevated for a short time to the rank of a capital, 
and to identify the remains of the great buildings which once adorned 
it.s Not less valuable from an antiquarian point of view is the account 
given to us of the twin towns Jayapura and Dvamvatl which King 
Jayapida founded as his royal residence near the marslies of And^-rkotli.^ 
We shall see below to what extent the correct identification of the extant 
ruins of Kasmir has been facilitated by these and similar accounts of the 
Rajataraiigini. 

20. Valuable as the data are which we gather from the two 
groups of notices just discussed, it may yet 
be doubted whether by themselves, that is, 
unsupported by other information, they can 
throw as much light on the old topography 
of Kasmir as the notices which we have yet to consider. I mean the 
whole mass of incidental references to topographical points which we 
find interwoven with the historical narrative of the Chronicle, 

It is evident that where localities are mentioned in the course 
of a connected relation of events, the context if studied with due 
regard to the facts of the actual topography, must help us towards a 
correct identification of the places meant. In the case of tlie previous 
notices the Chronicler has but rarely occasion to give us distinct indica- 
tions as to the position of the sites or shrines he intended. In our 


Topographical data 
in historical 
narrative. 


I The name of the Amrtahliavana, iii. 9, survives in the present Ant^-bavan ; 
Diddfhnatha and Skayidahhavana in the Dida-raar and Khanda-bavan quarters of 
B'rinagar ; similarly Lalituditya’s great temple of left its name to the 

village and district of Matan. 

3 See note iii. 339-349 and below, § 92. 

3 Compare Note F, iv, 104-204, and below, § 121. 

4 See note iv. 506-511 j also below, § 122. 
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ntlernptfs to identify tbe latter we liave tlierefore only too often to depend 
either on. the accidental fact of other tenets famishino* the re(|nire(l 
evidcncoj or to fall back solely on tlia comparison of tho<dd with modern 
local names. That th© latter course if not guided and controlled ])y 
otlier ovidenco, is likedy to. lead ns into inista,kes, is a fact which re- 
quires no deinonstratioii for the critical stndentu 

It is different xyith the notice.s the consideratitui of ^Yhi(‘h we have 
left to tlie last. Hem the narrative itself, in the great; majority of 
eases, becomes our guide and either directlj’’ points out to us the real 
loc'ality meant or at least restricts to very imrrow limits the area within 
whicli our search must proceed. The final ideutitication can tiien 
be safely cilected with the help of local tradi lion, by tracing the modern 
derivative of the old local name, or by other additional evidence of this 
kind. 

For tlie purpose of such a systematic search it Is, of ctuirse, a very 
great advantage if the narrative is closely connected and detailed. And 
it is on this account that, as already stated above (§ 17), Kalluma's 
lengthy x'clation of what was to liim recent history, in Books vii. and 
viii., is for us so valuahle. An examination of the topographical notes 
in my comnieiitary on the Chronicle will show that ti\e correct idontifica- 
tioTi of man}" of tlie localities mentioned in the detached notices of the 
first six Books lias become possible only by moans of the evidence fur- 
isislied by the more detailed narrative of tiio last two. 

In this respect the accounts of the endless roboliions and other 
internal troubles whicli fill the greater portion of th.e reigns of the 
Loliara dynasty, have proved particularly useful. The description of 
the many eampaigais, frontier-expeditions and sieges connected with 
iJieso risings supplies us with a great amount of topograplaoal details 
mutually iliustrating each other. By following up these operations on 
the map, — or bettor still on the actual ground, as I was often able to 
do, — it is possible to fix with precision the site of many old localities 
which would otherwise never have emerged from the haze of doubt and 
conjectui'e. 

In order to illustrate these general remarks it will be sufficient to 
refer to a few typical examples among the many ident.ificatif,)ns thus 
arrived at. As the corresponding, notes of my coininenfcary fully in- 
dicate the evidence on which these identifications ai-e based, as well as 
the process of reasoinng by which they were arrived at, it will not be 
necessary here to go into details. A very cliaracteristic example is 
furnished by the important stronghold and territory of Louaua, which 
was formerly supposed to be Lahore. Its correct locaiion at the 
present Loh^rin and the identification of the several places and routes 
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■mentioned ill the same neighhoiirhood became possible only, as Kote 
iY. 177, shows, b througli the indications contained in Kalhana’s 
description of the several sieges which this mountain fastness under went 
ill his own time. Similar instances are the ideutitioations of the 
GtOpadbi hill (the present Takht-i Sulaiman), and of the streams 
Mahasaeit and Ksiptiea (Mar and Kut^kul). Though prominent 
features in the topography of the capital itself, they could not have 
been correctly located but for the evidence supplied hy the nan^ative 
of the last Book.^ The same is the case, with the name of the 
district Holaba (Yular) and the important ethnic designation of Kliaia.^ 
21. It is impossible to read attentively Kalhana’s Chronicle and 
in particular those portions which give fuller 
Accuracy of occasion for the notice of localities, without 

Kalha^a s being struck with the exaetness of his state- 

opogra y. ments regarding the latter and with, what I 

may call, his eye for matters topographical. 

We must appreciate these qualities all the more if we compare 
Kalh ana’s local references with that vague and loose treatment which 
topogTaphical points receive at the hands of Sanskrit authors gener- 
allj.^ If it has been possible to trace with acciu'acy the great majority 
of localities mentioned in the Chronicle, this is largely due to the 
precision which Kalhai^a displays in his topographical terminology. It 
is evident that he had taken care to acquaint himself with the localifeies 
which formed the scene of the events he described. Here too I may 
refer for more detailed evidence to my translation of the work and the 
notes which accompany it. A few characteristic points may, however, 
he specified as examples. 

Striking evidence for the care with which Kalhana indicates topo- 


i Compare also my paper on the ‘ Castle of Lohara,’ Ind Ant 1897, p. 225 $qg, 
below, § 49. 

S Compare for Go^pcldri, notes i. 341 j viii. 1104-10 ; for the MaMsarity note 
iii, 339-349 j for the Ksiptikd, note viii. 732, 

S See notes i. 306 and i, 317. 

4 ISfor should we forget the difficulty which Kalhana had to face by writing in 
metrical form. True indeed it is what Alberum says of this form as adopted by 
Hindu scientific writers : “ Now it is well-known that in all metrical compositions 
there is much misty and constrained phraseology merely intended to fill up the 
metre and serving as a kind of patchwork, and this necessitates a certain kind of 
voi’bosity. This is also one of the reasons why a word has- sometimes one meaning 
and sometimes another” (hidUif i. p. 19). 

Fortunately Kalhana has managed to escape these dangers as far as the topogra- 
phical notices of his work are concerned. We find in his local terminology neither 
that mistiness nor multiplicity of meaning Alberuni so justly complains of. 
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graphical dei.ails, is furnished by his description of the great operations 
which were carried out under Ax’-antivai*maii with a view to regulating 
the course of the Vitasta and draining the Valleyd Thanks to the 
exactness with which the relative position of the old and new conhiionce 
of the Vitasta and Sindhu is described, before and after the regulation, 
respectively, it has been possible even after so many centuries to trace 
in detail the objects and results of an important change iu the hydro- 
graphy of the Valley.^ 

Equal attention to the topographioal details %ve find in numerous 
accounts of military operations. Of these it will suffice to quote here 
the descriptions of the several sieges of Srinagar, under Sussala the 
battle on the Gopadfi hill in the same reign the blockade of Loliara^ 
with the disastrous retreat through the mountains that follovred,^ and, 
last but not least, the siege of the SirahHld castle. The topiograpliical 
accuracy of the latter account as proved in Note D, viii. 2492, almost 
presupposes on Kalhana’s part a personal examination of the site. It is 
all the more noteworthy, because the scene of the events there recorded 
was a region outside Kasmir proper, distant and difficult of access. 

Thei^e are also smaller points that help to X’aise our estimate of 
Kalliana’s reliability in topographical matters. Of such I may men- 
tion for example the close agreement we can trace everywhere between 
Kalhana’s statements regarding distances, whether given in road or 
time- measure, and the actual facts. The number of inarches reckoned 
by him is thus always easily verified by a reference to the stages ob- 
served on the corresponding modern routes.^ Not less gratifying is it 
to find how careful Kalhana is to distinguish between homonymous 
localities.'^ In addition we must give credit to our author for the just 
observation of many characteristic features in the climate, ethnography, 
and economical condition of EZasmir and the neighbouinng regions.^ All 
these notices help to invest with additional interest the data furnished 
for the old topography of the country. 

1 Compare v. 84-121. 

S Compare Note J, v. 97-100, on the Vitastusindhusamga7na, and below, §§ 69-72. 

5 See viii. 729 sqq ; 1060 sqq, 

4 Compare viii. 1099-1116. 

6 See viii. 1842-80 and Note E, iv. 177, § 10, 

8 Compare for distance measurements note i. 264 ; v. 103 ; vii. 393 ; fta* tlio 
reckoning of marches on the Yitasta Valley route, v. 225 ; on the Tostoaidan pass, 
vii. 140 ; on the route to the Pir Pantgal Pass, vii. 558 ; on the way to Martfinda, 
viL 715, etc. 

7 Compare notes i. 113 5 i. 124 ; v. 123 on the several Jyes(harudi'as and the 
way in which Kalhana specifies them. 

8 Compare below, §§ 77-79. 
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If the advantages til us accorded to us are duly weighed tli ere 
seems every reason to congratulate ourselves on the fact that the 
earliest and fullest record of Kasmir history that has come down to us 
was written by a scholar of Kalhana’s type. Whatever the short- 
comings of his work from a historical point of view may be, we may 
well claim for him the merit that he has provided us with a sound and 
ample basis for the study of the historical geography of his country. 

22. Another point still remains to be considered here in connection 
with Kalhana’s Chronicle, viz,, to what extent 
can we accept the Sanskrit forms found in his 
text as the genuine local names of the period. 
This question deserves attention, because the popular language actually 
spoken in Kasmir in Kalhana’s time and for many centuries earlier, 
was not Sanskrit but undoubtedly an Apabhramsa dialect derived from 
it, which has gradually developed into the modern Kasmirl. 

Notwithstanding this circumstance T think that Kalhana’s local 
names can on the whole safely be taken as the genuine designations of 
the localities, those originally given to them. My grounds for this 
belief are the following. 

We have ample evidence to show that Sanskrit was the official and 
sole literary language of the country, not only in Kaihana’s own time 
but also ill those eaxdier periods from which the records used by 
him may have dated. This official use of Sanskrit we know to have 
continued in Kasmir even into Muhammadan times. It assures us at 
once that the vast majority of village aud town names must from the 
beginning have been given in Sanskrit. A detailed examination of 
Kalhana’s local names will easily demonstrate, on the one hand that 
these names are of genuinely Sanskrit formation, and on the other, 
that their modeim Kasmiri representatives are derived from them by a 
regular process of phonetic conversion. We look in vain among this 
class of old local names for any which would show a foreign, z.e., non- 
Aryan origin aud might be suspected of having only subsequently been 
pressed into a Sanskritic garb. 

As Sanskrit was used as the language of all official records for 
many centuries previous to Kalhana’s time, the Sanskrit names origin- 
ally intended for the great mass of inhabited places could be preserved, 
in official documents anyhow, without any difficulty or break of tiudi- 
tion. And from such documents most of Kalliana’s notices of places 
were undoubtedly derived, directly or indirectly. 

Only in rare cases can we suppose that the original form of a local 
name of this kind had been lost sight of, and that accordingly the Chro- 
nicler, or his authority, had to fall back on the expedient of sanskriti- 
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King in its stead tlie Apablirariisa or Kasmiin form, as well as he could. 
There are in fact a few instances in which we have indications of such 
a metamorphosis. Thus wo find the same local name spelt either 
Bhaleriika ov Baleraka in the Chronicle, and a village which Kaihana 
calls Ohommulaha, referred to by Abhinanda, the author of the Kadam- 
barlkathasara (first half of 9th century), as OauramiHalea.'- It is difficult 
to avoid the conclusion that we have here varying attempts to reproduce 
in a Sanskritic garb original Apabhraihhr names. But these cases are 
very rare indeed, and even in them other explanations of the different 
spellings are possible. 

These observations apply with nearly the same force also to other 
local names recorded in the Chronicle, such as those of mountains, 
streams, passes, etc. The great majority of these names must have 
very early found their place in official documents or, as we shall see 
below, in the Sanskrit legendaries or Mahatmyas of the numerous 
Tirthas If any of them are inrealityadaptationsofPrakritor Apa- 

bhram’ia forms, their quasi-official use is yet likely to have originated 

a long time before the date of Kalhaiia. 

Even to the present day the local nomenclature of Kahnir, whether 
in the Valley or in the mountains, shows throughout an unmistakeahly 
Sanskritic character. This is most clearly illustrated by the constant 
recurrence of such terms as -pur or por ( < pura), -mar (< matha), 
(< a^iwna), -hath (< kotta), -gam or gom{< grama), 

(< kundala), -wr (< vata), in village names; of -sar {< saras), 
-nambai (< nadvala), nSg (< naga) in names of lake.s, marshes, etc. ; 
of -van ( < vana), -nar, (< nada), -miirg {< mathika), -gid (< galika), 
brar (< bhattarika), -vath ( < patha) in designations of alpine localities, 
peaks, passes! etc. ; -hd (< kulya), -khan (< kbani) in names of streams 
and canals. 

The Sanskrit etymology of the specific names preceding these terms, 
is even in their modern phonetic form very often equally transparent. 
At an earlier stage of the language the Apabhramsa names must have 
approached the corresponding Sanskrit forms much more closely. 
The reproduction of the popular names in a Sanskrit form could have 
then but rarely been attended with much difficulty or doubt. We may 
hence safely assume that the Sanskrit forms recorded by Kaihana 
represeTit in most cases correctly the original local names, and in the 
remainder cannot differ much from them. 

23. The later Sanskrit Chronicles which were composed with the 
distinct object of continuing Kalhana’s work, 

Iiater Sanskrit furnish valuable supplernents to the topogra- 

ChroniolQS* phical information contained in the latter. 

1 Compare notes viii. 1861, and vii. 1239 ; viii. 2110. 
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These Clirouicles nve tlie Bajatarangznz of Jonaraja who continued the 
narrative down to the reign of Sultan Zainu-I-‘abidiii and died over his 
work, A.D. 1459;^ the Jaina^Itajatarahgiril composed by Jonaraja’s 
pupil STivara which deals in four Books with the period A.n. 1459-8t> 
and fin all}’', the Fourth Chi’onicle which was begun under the name 
Bajavalipatdlm by Prajyabhatta and completed by his pupil S'uka some 
years after the annexation of Kasmir by Akbar, a.d. 1586.® 

It will be seen from the above dates that the narrative of the last 
two woi’ks falls entirely beyond the period of Hindu rale to which our 
enquiry is limited, and which may be considered to close finally with 
the usurpation of Shah Mir, a.b. 1339. The same holds good of the 
greater portion of Jonaraja’s Chronicle. The reigns of the late Hindu 
rulers, from Jayasimha to Queen Kota, are thex’e disposed of with a 
brevity corresponding more to their own insignifi.cance than to the 
intrinsic historical interest of the epoch.^ Notwithstanding this dif- 
ference in date the materials supplied by these later Chronicles liave 
often proved of great use in clearing up points of tlie old topography 
of Kasmir. For the mass of localities mentioned in them goes back 
to the Hindu period, and the names by which they are referred to, are 
also still mostly the old ones. 

Yet oil the whole the inferiority of these later Chronicles when 
compared with Kalhana^s work, is as marked in the matter of topo- 
graphical information as it is in other respects. In the first place it 
must be noted that the whole text of these three distinct works does 
not amount to more than about one-half of KaUiana’s w^ork. For re- 
ferences to sacred sires and buildings and other places of religious 
interest the account of Muhammadan reigns offers naturally but little 
opportunity. The incidental notices of other localities are also in 
proportion less numerous and instructive. For these later authors 
allow considerably more room to episodic descriptions and do by no 
means show that care for accuracy in topographical statements which 
we have noticed in Kalhana. 

It is curious to note how the gradual decline of Hindu learning in 
Kasmir during the period of troubles and oppression which lasted with 
short interruptions for two and a half centuries previous to Akbar’s 
conquest; is marked also in the character and contents of these later 

i See S'rlv, i. 6. 

^ See Fourth Cbron. 6. 

» Compare Fourth Giiron. 8 sqq. Frajyabh attars oouipositioii ended with the year 
A.D. 1513-14 and the reign of Bhitah Shah (verses 14-64). 

^ The narrative of the period 1149-1339 A.D. fills only 305 verses in Jonarajab- 
Chronicle (347 according to the Bombay edition). 

J. I. 6 
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Clhronicles. JonauIja was a scholar of considerable attainments, bat 
'a'pparenilj wi'tlioiit any 'originality. He shows himself, yet well- 
acquainted with the old local nomenclature of the Valley, though outside 
it he too commits himself to forms like Furusavira (for Peshawar, recte 
Purusa/pura),. etc. 

ShuvAEA is a slavish imitator of Kalha^a, not above reproducing 
whole verses of his predecessor. His text looks often more like a cento 
from the Rajatarahgin! than an original composition. Notwithstanding 
the thoi’oiigh study of Kalhana’s work -which this kind of exploitation 
presupposes, we find S'rivara more than once betraying ignorance of the 
old names for well-known Kasmir localities. Thus we have the name of 
the stream transformed into M^ri, an evident adaptation of 

the modern Alar ; ^ Siddhapathay the modern Sidau, represented as 
SiddhMem;^ the Tirtlia of Martanda regularly referred to by its modern 
name B/iatwia (Bavan), etc.^ 

The work of Prajyabhat'TA and S'uea is inferior in composition 
even to S'rivara’s Chronicle, aixd by the increased number of modern 
local names proves its authors* scant familiarity with the old topography 
of Kasmir. Thus the ancient Krtyasramaj the scene of Kalhana*s 
Buddhist legend, i. 131 figures repeatedly in their naiTative as 
Ktcasrama, i.e.^ by its modern name Ki^^liom.*^ Even the well-known 
Fdjapuri is metamorphosed into Edjavzra (1), a queer reproduction of 
the modern Eojatin^ The old castle of Lohara reappears as Luhara, an 
evident approach to the present Loh^rin the ancient site of Gahra- 
dJiaru is turned into etc. 

It is evident that when Sanskrit ceased to be the language used for 
ofliciar purposes, the knowledge of the ancient names of localities and 
of the traditions connected with the latter must have become gradually 
more and more restricted. In view of this decrease of traditional 
knowledge we have to exercise some caution when utilizing the evidence 
of the later historical texts for the elucidation of the old topographical 
data. At the same time it is easy to realize that their help is often of 
considerable value when connecting links have to be traced between 
those earlier data and the facts of modern topography, 

1 See S'nv, 5. 440 ; in. 278 j comp, note on Biijat iii. 339. 

2 SHv, ill 354; iv, 203, 661. 

5 SHr. i. 376 ; iii. 372. 

4* See Poarth Chron. 234, 240, 384; compare also note on Eijat, I 14-7. 

6 Fourth Chron. 542, 

6 It., 134, 143, S(iq, 
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24. li is convenient to refer here briefly to the Persian Tarikhs 
of Kainiir which to some extent may he looked 
upon as continuing the works of Kaihana and 

his Pandit successors. Unfortunately they furnish no material assistance 
for the study of the old topography of the country. 

Ail these works give in their initial portion an account of the 
Hindu dynasties which pretends to be translated from the Raja- 
taraiigini. Yet the abstract so given is in each case very brief and 
chiefly devoted to a reproduction of the legendary and anecdotal parts 
of Kalhana’s nax-rative. We thus look in vain in these abstracts for 
the modern equivalents of those local names, the identification of which 
is attended with any diflicuity. 

In illustration of this it may be mentioned that even the Tarikh 
of Haidai’ Malik Cadura (Tsad^r), ^ which is the earliest work of this 
class accessible to me and the fullest in its account of the Hindu peiflod, 
compi'esses the naiTative of Jayasimha’s reign, filling about two thousand 
verses in the Rajatai'afigini, into two quarto pages. Of the localities 
mentioned in the original account of this reign not a single one is 
indicated by the Muhammadan Chronicler. 

The later works which all belong to the IStli or the px-esent 
century, are still more reticent on the Hindu period and seem to have 
largely copied Haidar Malik’s absti’act. Taking into account the endless 
corruptions to which local names wintten in Pei'sian charactei’S are 
exposed, it will be readily undei’stood why reference to these texts 
on points of topographical interest yields only in the i-arest cases some 
tangible result. 

25. It is a fortunate circumstance that several of the older Kasmir 
poets whose works have been preserved for us, 
have had the good sense to let us know some- 
thing about their own persons and homes. The topographical details 
which can be gleaned fx’oiii these authors, though compax’atively few in 
number, ax’e yet of distinct value. They enable us to check by independ- 
ent evidence Kalhaua’s local nomenclature, and in some instances 
acquaint us with localities of which we find no notice in the Chronicles, 

The first and most helpful of these Kasmiriaii authoi*s is the well- 
known polyhistor Ksemendra. His woi’ks, composed in the second and 
third quarter of the llth centaxy, form important landmar*ks in various 
fields of Indian literatui^e. Ksemendra seems to have felt a genuine 

i Written A.H. 1027, i.e,, A.D. 1617, in the twelfth year of Jahangir’s reign. 
Haidar Malik takes his epithet CMum, recte Tsad^r, from the ICasmir village of that 
name situated in the Nagilm Pargana., some 10 miles south of SVinagar, close to the 
village of Vah^tdr. 
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interest', rare enrnigh among Indian scholars, for the realities of hia 
oonnidj and the life aroiind liim. He does not content himself with 
itiforming ns of his family, the date of his works' and the places where 
: he wrote them d ; 

In the SmnayamMr'kMy one of . his in,ost original poems, which is 
intended to describe the snai’es of conrteKans, he gwes among other 
stories an amnsing account of the wanderings of hia chief heroine, 
Kahkail, thvongh the length and breadth of Kasmlr.^ The numerous 
places which form the scene of her exploits, can all easily enough bo 
traced on the map. More than once curious touches of true local colour 
impart additional interest to these references. To Ksemendra’s poem 
we owe, e.g,, the earliest mention of the Pir Pants^l Pass {Fancala- 
dliara) and its hospice {mat ha), ^ There too we get a glimpse of the 
ancient salt trade which still follows that route with preference. Else- 
where we see the hei^oine smuggling herself as a Buddhist nun into the 
ancient Yiliai^a of Krtydsramai efcc.^ 

A different sketch of topographical interest we owe to the poet 
Bilhana. He left his native laud early in the reign of King Kalaia 
(1063- 89 A.D.), and after long wanderings became famous as the court 
poet of the Calukya king Tribhuvanamalla Parmildi in the Dekhan, 
In the last canto of his historical poem, the Vikramahlmdevacarita, 
Bilhasia gives us a glowing picture of the beauties of the Kai^mir 
capital. Notwithstanding its panegyrical character, this account is laud- 
ably exact in its local details.^ In another passage the poet describes 
to us his rural home and its suiTOundings at the village of Khovamnsaf 
south-east of ST-lnagar, His touching verses attest as much his year- 
ning for his distant home as the faithfulness of his local recollections.® 

1 Compare the colophons of the various works first discovered and noticed by 
Prof, Buhler, Beport, pp. 45 sqq, and Appendix. 

2 This humorous peregrination hlls the ii. Samaya of the work j see Kffvyamdhl 
edition, pp. 6-16. The abundance of curious local details makes a commentated 
translation of the little Kavya very desirable, notwithstanding tbe risky nature 
of part of its contents. A personal knowledge of Kasmir would certainly be 
required for the task. 

^ See Samayarn, ii, 90 sqq. The w-atha on the pass corresponds to the present 
^Aluihdd Saraii a short distance below the top of the pass on the Kasmir side 
see below, §44. 

4 Samayam, ii, 61 sqq. 

5 Prof. Buhlek to whom we owe the discovery of Bilhana’s chief work, has 
given in his Introduction an admirable analysis of the contents of Sarga xviii. as 
iilustrating the poet’s biography. For his description of contemporary S'l'inagara, 
see pp. 7 sqq. 

® See YiJemm. xviii, 70 sqq. Prof, Biihler during his Kasmir tour, 1875, had 
the satisfaction of visiting the poet’s native place, the present village of Khunqmoh, 
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>Simiiar in character though less ample in detail, is the description 
of Kasmir and its capital Prayarapnra which Mankha, Kalhana’s 
contemporary, inserts in the iii. Canto of his Kavya BriJcanthacaritaA 
Here %Ye have the advantages of a commentary written by Jonaraja, the 
Chronicler, which duly notices and explains the points of local interest* 

26- To complete our review of those Kasmirian texts of topo- 
graphical interest which may be distinguished 
1?he Hokapraka^a. ® ^ • 

^ as secular, we must refer brieny to the curious 

glossary and manual which goes by the name of Ksemendra^s Lohapra- 
hasa. Professor A. Weber has recently published valuable extracts 
from this text> I myself have had occasion to refer to it frequently 
in the notes on the Rajatarangini.s The work represents a strange 
mixture of the usual Kosa and a practical handbook dealingwith various 
topics of administration and private life in Kasmir. 

A great deal of the information contained in it is decidedly old, and 
probably from the hand of our well-known Ksemendra. But there are 
unmistakeable proofs, both in the form and contents of the book, showing 
that it has nndergone considei^ahle alterations and additions down even 
to the 17th century. This is exactly what we must expect in a work 
which had remained in the practical use of the Kasmirian ‘ Karkuns ’ 
long after the time when Sanskrit bad ceased to be the official language 
of the country. 

The Lokaprakasa supples us with the earliest list of Kasmir 
Parganas. It gives besides th% names of numerous localities inserted 
in the forms for bonds, ‘ Hundis,’ contracts, official reports, and the like 
w^hich form the bulk of Prakasas ii. and iv. The Pargana list as well 
as these forms exhibit local names of undoubtedly ancient date side by 
side with comparatively modern ones. Some of the latter belong to 
places which were only founded during the Muhammadan rule.^ 

He could thus verify on the spot every point of the description which Bilhana gives 
of that “coquettish embellishment of the bosom of Mount Himalaya j” see Eeporf, 
pp. 4 sqq, 

I See iii. 10-24, 68 

^ See Zti. Ksernendi'a' s Lokapralcdmyin Indische Stmdien, xviii. pp. 2S9-412. 

S See particularly Note H (iv. 495), on the Kasmir monetary system, § 10, 

4 Compare, e.g., in Frakasa ii. Jainanagara, founded by Zainu-l-‘abidm (see 
Jonar. 1153) j AlShhadenapura {S9iv, iv, 318)^ etc. 
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Seci'ion VI. — The NiLAMATA and Mahatmtas. 


27 . We liave already above drawn afciention to tlie fact that 
_ ^ Ka4mlr bas since early times been pre-emi- 

neatly a country of lioly sites and places of 
pilgrimage of all kinds. These objects of 
ancient local worship have always played an important part in the 
historical topography of the Valley and the adjacent mountain regions. 
It is hence no small advantage that there are abundant materials at 
our disposal for the special study of this To^ograpMa sacra of Kasmir. 

The oldest extant text which deals in detail with Kaimirian Tirthas, 
is the Nilamatapurana. This work which Kalhana used as one of his 
sources,^ claims to give the sacred legends regarding the origin of the 
country and the special ordinances which hTila, the lord of Kasmir 
Kagas, had revealed for the worship and rites to be observed in it ^ 

It is unnecessary to refer here to the legends which are related at the 
commencement of work, and to ‘ the rites proclaimed by Kila^ which 
together with the former occupy about two-thirds of the extant text.^ 
These pai’ts have been fully discussed by Prof. Biihler in his lucid 
analysis of the Nilamata.^ The remaining portions, however, deserve 
here special notice as forming,— -to use Prof. Biihler’s words — “a real 
mine of information, regarding the sacred places of Kasmir and their 
legends.’’ 

In the first place we find there a list of the principal Nagas or 
sacred springs of Kasmir (vv. 900-975). This is followed by the in- 
teresting legend regarding the Mahapadma lake, the present Volur, 
which is supposed to occupy the place of the submei'ged city of Gandra- 
piira (vv. 976-1008).^ The Parana then proceeds to an enumeration 
of miscellaneous Tirthas chiefly connected with Siva’s worship (vv. 
1009-48). To this is attached a very detailed account, designated as 
BhutesvaTamahdtmya, of the legends connected with the sacred lakes 
and sites on Mount Haramukuta (vv. 1049-1148).^ Of a similar 
Mahafcmya relating to the Kapatesvara Tirtha, the present K5ther,'^ 
only a fragment is found in our extant text (vv. 1149-68). The list of 


1 See Rdjat. i. 14. 

2 Compare JRdjat, i, 178-184. 

8 Nl.lamata, vv. 1-366, confcain the legends, v. 367-899 the rites above referred to. 
^ Report i pp. SB Bqq. 

6 Compare below, § 74, and Beport, p. 10, 

« Compare below, § 57, and notes i, 36, 107, 113. 

T S^ee below, § 112, and Raj at i, S2 note » 
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Vi§nu-Tii*tbas whioli succeeds it (yv. 1169--1248), is comparatively 
short, as indeed the position of this god is a secondary one in the 
popular worship of Kasmir. 

After a miscellaneous list of sacred Samgamas or river-confluences, 
Hagas and lakes (vv. 1249-78) we are treated to a somewhat more 
detailed synopsis of the chief Tirthas of Kasmir (vv. 127J-1371). 
This is of special interest, because an attempt is made here to describe 
the Tirthas in something like topographical order, and to group with 
tliem such localities as are visited on the same pilgrimage, It is thus 
possible to determine, with more certainty than in the case of other 
Tirtha lists, the particular holy sites intended by the author. 

This synopsis starts in the east with the fountain of the ISTilanaga 
(Ye rnag ) 5 and follows with more or less accuracy the course of the 
Yitasta and its affluents down to the gorge of Yarahamula. A short 
Vitastamahatmya, describing the origin and miraculous powers of tliis 
the holiest of Kasmir rivers (vv. J 371-1404), closes the text of 
Kilamata, such as it is found in our Manuscripts. 

This text is unfortunately in a very bad condition owing to numer- 
ous laounse and textual corruptions of all kinds. Prof. Bilhler held 
that the Kilamata in its present form could not be older than the 6tli 
or 7th century of our era.^ It appears to me by no means improbable 
that the text has undergone changes and possibly additions at later 
periods. On the whole, however, the local names found in it bear an 
ancient look and agree closely with the forms used by Kalb ana. The 
difference in this respect between the Kilamata and the Mahatmyas, in 
their extant recensions, is very marked and helps to prove the compara- 
tively late date of most of the latter. On the other hand it deserves 
to be noted that without the more systematic and detailed accounts of 
the various Tirthas as found in the Mahatmyas, the identification of 
many of the sacred places referred to in the Kilamata would probably 
have been impossible. 

The fact of all extant copies of the work showing practically 
the same defective text, seems to indicate that the changes and 
additions to which I alluded above, cannot be quite recent. If such 
a revision had been made at a time comparatively near to the date of 
our oldest MS. we could, after the analogy of other instances, expect 
an outwardly far more correct, ‘ cooked,* text. The operation here 
suggested was actually performed some thirty years ago by the late 
Pandit Salubram. Receiving the orders of Maharaja Eanbir Singh to 

1 Compare Beporl; p. 40. The oldest and best. MS. of the Nilamata which .1 
was able to secure and oollate, is dated in the Lankika year 81. This date judging 
from the appearance of the MS. probably corresponds to a.b, 1705-6. 
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prepare tlio text of tlie Nilamata for edition, lie ‘ revised’ i.lie work with 
scant respect for its sacjred cbainictcr by tilling up l-iio lacuna?, expanding 
obvscure passages, removing migramniatical forms, etc?d Fortimattdy 
Prof. BiUiler reached Kasmir early enongli to loam) the origin of this 
‘ cooked ’ text, and to give due wariiiiig as to its true character^ 

The Nilauiata, seems thus to have escaped in recent times that 
process of continnal adaptation which, as we sindl seo, must be assumed 
to have greatly affected all extant Mribatmyas. The reason probably 
is that it could never have been used, like the latter, as a pi-actical 
pilgrims’ maiuial and itinerary by the Purohitas of the various Tirthas. 
28. Among the texts dealing specially with the sacred sites of 
Kasmirthe Ilamcaritacinianiaui can be placed, 
perhaps, nearest in date to the IsTilainata- 
paraua. It is not like the latter and the 
Maliatmjas, an anonymous composition, claiming recognition in the 
wide folds of canonical Furana literatux'e. It owns as its author the poet 
Jayadratha, of the Kasmirian family of the Rajanakas, and a brother of 
Jayaratha. The pedigree of the family as given in Jayaratha’s 
Tautrdlohaviveha^ a S' aiva treatise, shows that Jayadratha must have lived 
about the end of the l2th or begiuuiug of the 13th ceiituiy.^ 

His work which is written in a simple Kavya style, relates in 
thirty-two Cantos as many legends concerning S'iva and his various 
AvatfiravS.^ Eight of these legends are localized at w^ell-known Kas- 
mirian Tirthas. They give tlie author ample opportunity of mentioning 
other sacred sites of Ka^inir directly or connected with the 


The Haracarita- 
cintamani. 


formerA 

Jayadratha’s detailed exposition helps to fix clearly the form which 
the legends i*egarding some of the most popular of Kasmirian TirthavS 
had assumed in the time immediately following Kaihana* The local 
names as recorded by Jayadratha, agree closely with those of the 
Eajatarahginl.^ They prove clearly that the forms employed by Kalhana 
must have been those generally current in the Sanskrit usage of the 
period. For the interpretation of Kilamata’s brief notices the Hara- 


1 See Beport, pp. 33, 38. 

^ Compare BuHLEa, Report, pp. 61, 81, oliii. 

S The Eamcantacintama^i has recently been printed as No. 61 of the Kdvyamdld 
Series, Bombay, (1897), chiefly from the text as contained in my MS. No. 206. 

^ The cantos containing these legends are i* dvalfilifigavatara, iv. Nandiriidra- 
vatara, vii. Oakrapradana j x.-xiv. Vijayesvara-, Pihgalesvara-, Vitasta-, Svayambhn- 
natha-, Kapatesvara Avataras. 

^ An index of the iCasmir local names in the Haraoiirifcacjintamani, with explan- 
atory notes, has been prepared under my supervision by F. Govind Kaul and printed 
as an Appendix to the Kavyamala edition. 
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caritaciBi-aiiiaiu m of great value. Its plain and aiithentic narrative 
enables ns often to trace the numerous modifications wliicli tbe various 
local legends as well as the names of the localities connected wutli 
them have iindei-gone in the extant Mahatmjas. 

29. Reference has already been made above to the numerous texts 
known m Mahatmy as 'which we possess of 
The Maliatmyas* aJl the more important Tirthas of Kasmiiv 
They claim with few exceptions to be extracted from Paranas or 
Puraoic collections ( SamMtas}.^ Ordinarily they set forth in detail 
the legends relating to the particular pilgrimage place, the spiritual 
and other benefits to be derived from its visit, and the special rites 
to be gone through by the pilgrims at the various stages of the itinerary. 
The abstract given of the S'aradtoahatmya in Note B, on Raj at. i. 37, 
may serve to indicate the maimer in which these subjects are usually 
treated in the average texts of this class. 

Prof. Biililer was the first to recognize the value of the Mahatmyas 
for a systematic study of the old topography of Kasmlr. Among the 
Sanskrit Manuscripts which he acquired during his tour in Kaj^mir, 
there are sixteen distinct texts of this kind.^ My own search in this 
direction, facilitated by successive visits to the various Tirfchas them- 
selves, has enabled me to collect altogether fifty-one separate Mahatmya 
texts. The list of my collection which has been given in a supple- 
mentary Note,^ may be considered fairly to exhaust the present range 
of this litei'ature. 

In extent the Mahatmyas vary greatly. By the side of texts like the 
VUastdmuh dtmya with its fifteen hundred S'lokas, we have legendaries 
of more modest dimensions amounting only to a few dozens of verses. 
Equally marked differences in the matter of age become appai*ent on 
closer examination, 

Unmistakeable indications prove that many of the Mahatmyas now 
in actual use are of late composition or redaction. Among the texts sa 
characterized, the Mahatmyas of some of the most popular pilgrimage 
places, like the Haramukuta lakes, the cave of Amaranatha, Isesvara 
(Isobar), are particularly conspicuous. The indications here referred to 
are furnished chiefly by the local names which in their very form often 
betray a modern origin. This may conveniently foe illustrated by a 

I Most of the Kasmir Mabafemyas allege to be portions of the BhrngJmsamhitd, 
Others claim special antlioi'ity by representing themselves as parts of the Adi, 
Brahma, Brahmavaivarta, Yaraha and Bhavisyat Puranas, 

S See Bepoi't, pp. iv. sqq. Nos. 48, 51, 53, 55, 63, 75, 83, 84, 99, 100 there quoted 
as separate texts are only chapters of the Amaranatlimidhdtmya^ 

S See Supplementary Note AA, 

J. 1.^7 
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brief analysis of tlie most instructive of siicli tiatues foimcl in tlie 
VitahifwialiMmya. 

, This text claims to furnish an account of all the Tirth as along the 
course of the holy rivei" and is designated' as a portion of the Bhr^gUa^ 
mmhiiM* Notwithstanding this pretended antiquity we find the famous 
Nilanaga iutrodiiced to us by the name of Viran&ga (L 58; ii/BB). 
This form is wholly unknown to the Nilamata, Bajatarangin! or any 
old text. It is nothing but a clumsy rendering of the modern name of 
the village V^rnag near which this fine spring is situated. ^ The 
ancient site of Jayavanaf nientioned by Bilhana and Ealhana, the pre- 
sent Zevan, is metamorphosed into Tauaur (vi. 4).^ The village of 
Pan dr e than which derives its name from ‘the old 

capital/ and hears the latter designation even in Shuvara’s Chronicle, 
figures as Padadrstiha (1), xii. 24. That Mdlmhasvamin ^ 

and the Malidsarii (Mar) ^ appear as Mdymtmd and Man, can after this 
specimen of fancy nomenclature scarcely surprise us. 

But we must all the same feel somewhat startled when we find that 
this text which claims to be revealed by S'iva, refers repeatedly to the 
modern village of Shad^pur, at the confluence of the Vitasta and Sind, 
by the name of Saraddpura. ShM^pu7\ an abbreviation for Shahahnddm- 

was, as Jonarfija’s Ghroniclo shows, founded only in the 34th 
century by Sultan Shahabu-d- di n Quite on a level with the knowledge 
of old topography here displayed are many other references to loca- 
lities, e,g.^ the mention of the modern garden Shalimav, a creation of 
the Mu gh al s (S^alamara), xxi. 39 ; of the ancient Huskapura as TJsah- 
hirana^ (for Uskur !), xxix. 103, etc. 

In several cases these fancy renderings of raodeim local names 
are explained by wbimsical etymologies which again in due turn give 
rise to new-fangled legends quite in the style of the old nidanakathas. 

Similar proofs of modern origin can be traced in several other 
popular Mahatmyas, though perhaps not with equal frequency. Thus 
we find in the JEarmmohitagangmndhatmya the name of the sacred 
mountain itself transformed from Haramnimta into Earamukha (the 

1 The name Verndg is probably derived from the name of tbePargana Ver, men- 
tioned by Abu-I-Fa.?:l, ii. p. 370. 

8 See below, § 105. 

S See Bdjnt. iii. 99 note and below, § 89 j also SrJv. iv. 290. 

4 See Bdjat. iv, 88 note and below, § 99. 

s Compare Rdjaf, iii. 339-349 note and below, § 05. 

fi See Jonar. A-OQ. A popular etymology accepted in good faith by more than 

one Fnropean writer, sees in ^adipfir the * village of the mandage,’ soil, between 

the Yifcasta and Sind Rivers ! 

7 Compare Rdjat^ i. 168 note and below, § 124. 
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present Haramiikli),^ the ancient site of BJiutesmra (Biith^ser) so well- 
known to the Raja tarangini and all old texts, tnrned into Bodhesvara, 
etc. Ill the Amara7iatliamahatmya of which there is a comparatively 
old copy in the Poona collection, we are also treated to Padr0 as the 
Sanskrit name of Pandrethan, to Buhamianaga (for KA Btth'amnagy 
as the name of the lake where the Raga Susrams of the old legend 
took up his abode, ^ and the like. Examples of local names similarly 
peiwerted in other Mahatmyas will have to be mentioned in. 

our account below. 

It is important to note that by the side of texts like those just 
mentioned, there are others which on the whole show close conforniity 
with our genuine old sources both in matter of legend and local names. ^ 
And even iin the Mahatmyas which in their present form we have 
every reason to consider as recent compositions, there is often abundant 
evidence of the use of earlier materials and traditions.^ It will be 
easier to understand the singular discrepancies in the value and charac- 
ter of these texts on exam.iinng the peculiar conditions under which 
they have originated. 

30. The Mahatmyas are in the first place hand-books for the 
Pnrohitas of the particular Tirtlias who have 
Origm^nd purpose privilege of taking charge of the pilgrims. 

of a a myas. They serve the priests as chief autliorities foi^ 
tlie claims they put forth on behalf of the holiness of their Tirtha, 
and for the rewards they promise for its visit. They are also intended 
to support their directions as to the rites to be observed by the pilgrim, 
and the route to be taken by him on the journey. It is usual for the 
Purohitas to recite the Mahatmya for the benefit of their clients in the 
course of the pilgrimage tour. At the same time its contents are 
expounded to them by a free verbal rendering in Kasmiri, 

i See below, § 57. The kh at the end of the modern name is due to a phonetic 
law of Kasmiri which requires the aspiration of every final tenuis; see J. A. S. 
1897, p. 183. 

^ Compare Bdjab. i. 267 note. The niodeim KL form Biisramndg is the regnlai- 
phonetic derivative of Suh'avandga by which name the lake is designated in the 
Nilamata, Haracaritacintaraani, etc. 

8 Among such the Mahatmya collection known as the S'arvdvatdra (No. 213 
in ray list of MSS.), the Mdrtdndamdhdtmya (No. 219), the VijayeharamdhMmya 
(No. 220), may be particularly mentioned. None of these, however, are now known 
to the local Parohitas, more recent and inferior texts having taken their place. 

^ Thus c.i 7 ., the Mahatmya of the present In^har {Ihhara; me Pajat. ii. 131) 
allows plainly its very recent origin by calling the Tirtha Fsarihdfa (a garbled 
reproduction of < Iscsvara), and by similar blunders, it knows correctly 

the sacred spring of Baiadhard already mentioned by Kaomendra. 

24817 
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As Ijui very few ol* the priests have enough knowledge of Sanskrit 
to follow the text intelligently, tliese translations are more or less 
learned by heart. Often as my mannscripts show, inteidiiiear Kasmiri 
glosses aro resorted to in order to assist the reader’s memoiy. 

These local priests known now in Kasmir as ihm^pat^ ( Skr. stlidua- 
pai-i)^ are as a rale quite as ignorant and grasping as their coivfreres, 
the Piijarls, Bhojkis, etc., of India proper* They are held deservedly 
in very low estimation by the rest of the Brahman conimnnity. That 
their condition was more or less the same in earlier times too, thongh 
their influence and numbers may have been greater, cirn bo safely con- 
cluded from more than one ironical allusion of Kalhanad These are 
the people to whose keeping the Mahatmya texts have always been 
entrusted. Their peculiar position and calling explain, I think, most 
of the curious changes which the latter have undergone. 

Tenacious as local worship is, there is the evidence of concrete 
cases to show that not only the route of pilgrimage, but the very site of 
a Tirtha lias sometimes been changed in comparatively recent times. 
Tu })roof of this it will suffice to refer to the detailed account I have 
given of the transfers that have taken place in the case of the ancient 
Tirtlias of Bhedii and Sdradd.^ Minor modifications must naturally have 
been yet far more frequent* The visit of a principal Tirtha is regularly 
coupled with bathings, S'raddhas and other sacrificial fniuitions at a 
series of other sacred spots. The choice of tliese subsidiary places of 
worship must from the beginning have depended on local considerations. 
As these changed in the course of time, variations in the jpilgrimage 
route must have unavoidably followed. 

To bring the text of the Mahatmya into accord with these succes- 
sive changes was a task which devolved upon the local Pn rohitas. The 
texts we have discussed al)ove bear, in fact, only too manifestly the traces 
of their handiwork. Sound knowledge of Sanskrit and literary culture 
are likely to have been always as foreign to this class of men as 
they are at present. When it became necessary for them to introduce 
the names of new localities into the text of the Mahatmya there was 
every risk of these names being shown not in their genuine old forms, 
but in hybrid adaptations of their modern Kasmiri equivalents. Tins 
risk naturally increased when Sanskrit ceased to be the offioia! 
language of Kasmir, and the knowledge of the old local names was 
gradually lost even among those maintaining scholai'iy traditions in the 
country. 

I Compare BdjatAi. 132 note and v. 465 sqq.; vii. 13 sqq.-j viii. 709, 909 sqq. 9S9, 

% Compare Kotes A (Eajat. i, 35) and B (Kajat. i, 37). 
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in local names of 
Mihatmyas. 


31 . Anotliei' potent cause seems to liave co-operated in tliis vitiatioii 
of the local nomeuclature of the Maliatmj^as. 
Popular etymology I mean ‘ popular etymology/ We have already 
referred to the tendency displayed thrOLighoat 
tliese tracts of making the names of localities, 
rivers, springs, etc., the starting-point for legendary anecdotes. For men 
of such very scant knowledge of Sanskrit as the than°'paPs invariably 
are, it was naturally far easier to explain such etymological stories when 
tliey wei’e based on the modern local names. 

It is undoubtedly this reason which has, e.^., led the compiler of the 
present Haramukutagahgamahatmya to suhstitude the name Karanha- 
mtdl for the old Kmiakavahim. By the latter name the stream coming 
from the Haramukuta lakes is designated in all our old texts, as ex- 
plained in my note on Rajat. i. 149-150. By turning Kank^-nai, the 
modern derivative of this old name, into Karanhanadty ‘ the skeleton - 
stream,^ the compiler of the Maliatmya gets an occasion to treat his 
readers to a legend likely to appeal to their imagination. The river 
is supposed to have received this appellation, because Garuda had 
dropped at its Samgama with the Sindliu the skeleton (karanka) of 
t!je Rsi Dadhici which Indra befoi’e had used as his weapon, etc.^ 
Tiiis story, it is true, is wholly unknown to the Mlainata or any other 
old text. But, on the other hand, it has got the great merit of being 
easily explained and proved to any Kasmiri pilgrim. He cannot fail 
to realize the manifest counectioii between Karanka and his familiar 
k^ranZf ‘ skele ton . ’ 

An exactly similar case of ‘ popular etymology * has been noticed 
in the analysis of the S'aradamahatmya as contained in my Hote B 
(i. 37). There the name of the village is reproduced as 

Stimrndrdhanyaka and explained by a legend, how the Muni S'andilva- 
liad at that vspot half his body (ardhdngaka) turned into gold {suvarna), 
etc. In reality the village name is derived from the old term Dnifiga, 
‘ watch- station,^ by which the place is meiitioned by Kalhaiia.® Tlie 
distinguishing prefix meaning ‘ gold ’ in Kasmiri, was given to it, 

because it lay on the route to the old gold-washing settlements in the 
Kisangahga Valley.^ 


I The story is spun out at great Iciigtli in Pahda iii. of the RummH-kiikvjtm-jth 
.BIS. No. 221. 

8 Soti viii. 2507, 27C>2. 

For other exaiuplos of local names in Mahatinyas metamorphosed for the 
above reason, cumparo sny notes Rajat. vi, 177 {Bkmindiupa in the Mrinandaimih. for 
Buni^fxu); i. 257 ( in tiic Aniarnsvaramili,, for the older iwHa 

Susravdsukjn) ; Nule tb i. 121 {Jijvsf.hesh'ara^ the present Jyclbor, turned iido u sit <3 
of Jyc-stha'., etc. 
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it would 1)0 easy to multiply examples showdn^ the strange vicissi- 
tudes to whicli old topographical names are exposed at the hands of the 
local Purohita. But fcho explanations already given will suffice to prove 
tiiat the topographical data found in Aiahatmyas can only then bo used 
saiely when they are critically sifted and supported by our more reliable 
Bources. 

A critical examination of these data is, liowever, much impeded 
by the difficulty we expeiueuce in fixing the exact age of particular 
Mahatmyas and their component portions A Even in the case of ap- 
parently old texts modern additions and changes may be suspected, 
while again the most recent concoctions may preserve fragments of 
genuine tradition.^ In view of these considerations I have not thought 
it safe to crowd my maps with hundreds of names of petty Tirthas 
as found in the Mahatmyas, but have marked only those pilgrimage 
sites the ancient names of which can be established with certainty. 

I The difficulty here indicated is inci’eased by the fact that no really old 
manuscripts of Mahafcmyas seem to be preserved in Kasmir. MSS. written on 
birch-bark, i.e., earlier than the 17th century, ax'e quite unknown at present. Of the 
numerous paper MSS, I have examined, none seem to me older than two cen- 
turies at the utmost. It is probable that this absence of older copies is due to the 
rough usage to which Milliatmya MSS. are exposed when caxTied about on the 
pilgrimage tours. * 

S I am glad that chance gave me an opportunity of gaining some pervsonal ex- 
perience of the manner in which Mahatmyas are occasionally produced. Some ten 
years ago the Purohitas or Bachbattas of the Gan^patyar quarter in S'rlnagar reco- 
vered an ancient Lihga from a Mosque and began to erect a small shrine for it near 
the river Ghat of Mal^-yar. Guided by a local tradition which, as far as I can judge, 
may be genuine, they believed this to have been the site of the shrine of S'iva 
Vm'dhamdnesa mentioned already in the Eajatarahgim (see note ii, 123), The Lihga 
was re- consecrated accordingly by this name. 

In 1891, when examining old sites in this part of the city, I also visited the 
temple of Vardhamanesa then under construction. The interest I showed in the 
old Lihga and in the tradition regarding it, coupled with an appropriate Daksina, 
soon secured me the confidence of the head-Purohita of the little shrine. * Pandit ’ 
T.E., a man more intelligent than the average of his fraternity, was not slow to 
confess to me that the Mahatmya of the Tirtha in spe was as yet under preparation. 
Some weeks later when in camp near S'rmagar, I received the visit of my Purohita 
from Yardhamanesa’s shrine. He brought me the draft of the new Malnltmya 
and asked my assistance in revising it. 

I found it to consist chiefly of extracts from the Vitastamrihatmya . The passages 
dealing with Yardhamaneia and the neighboui'ing Tirthns within the city had been 
suitably amplified with laudatory verses in the usual MabatTnya style culled from 
other texts, The vested interests of other local shrines had received due recogni- 
tion by being included in the Fdtj'd of Yardbamanesa. I did wluit I could to indicate 
the genuine names of these localities. This qnasi-antiquMrian ca-opei*ation does 
not seem to have detracted from the popularity of the new MIkatrnya among the 
BachbuUais of Gan^patyar. 
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Abii-l-FazPs account 
of Tirtlias. 


32. It. is a curious fact that among our authorities for the Topogra^ 
fhia sacra of Ka^mir we must allow a con- 
spicuous place to a Muhammadan writer. It 
is Abu-l-Fazl, the minister of Akhar, who in 
the chapter of his lin-i Akbari dealing with the ‘Sarkar of Ka§hmi^^ 
has left us a very accurate account of many of the holy places in the 
ValleyA Abii-l-Fazl’s detailed description of Kasmir is valuable in 
many respects to the historical student. But it is particularly in con- 
nection with our topographical search that we must feel grateful to the 
author for having like his great master “ caught some of the enthusiasm 
of the Yaliey ” (Rennell). 

Abii-l-Fazl tells us that the whole country is regarded as holy 
ground hy the Hindu sages.” He also refers in general terms to the 
numerous shrines dedicated to the various deities and to the popular 
worship of ‘ snakes,’ f.e., the Nagas, “of whom wonderful stories are 
told*” He then proceeds to describe in detail the most notable sites, 
giving among these particular prominence to what Dr. Bernier aptly 
called Mes merveiiles ’ of the country. 

This account of Abii-1-Fazl represents for us an authentic survey 
of all the Kasniirian Tirthas that were well-known and popular at the 
end of the 16tli century. It serves as a most useful link between 
our older texts dealing with these pilgrimage places and the modern 
tradition. It helps us to check the data of the Mahatmyas in many 
particulars of topographical interest. Abu-l-FazTs notes have enabled 
me to trace in more than one instance the position of ancient Tirtlias 
or particular features regarding them which have since his time been 
wholly forgotten * It cannot he doubted that Abu-l-FazTs list of 
sacred sites to which we have to refer so frequently in our subsequent 
notes, was supplied by competent Brahman informants just as his 
abstract of the Sanskrit Chronicles. 


1 Vol. i. pp. 664-570 in Prof, Bloclimann’s edition of the Am-i Akban ; yoh ii, 
pp. 354-366 in the Bibliotheca Indica translation of the work (Col. H. S. Jarrett). 
Abii-l-Fazl’s account of Kasmir would well deserve a fuller commentary than the 
one which the translator, in the absence of special local studies, was able to give. 
The account of Mirza Haidar (in the Tarikh^i Kashidi) and Bernier’s notes' could 
conveniently be discussed on the same occasion. 

2 Compare my notes on JBhedai/iri (L 3S), the S'araddtlrtha (i. 37), the 
Talcsahandga (i. 220) ; also supplementary note to i. 107. 
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Section VII. — Local tiudition. 


Iioeal tradition of 
tiie learned* 


33. It now remains for us only to iiulicate briefly wliat lielp 
surviving tradition oft'ers for the study of 
the ancient topogra})liy of Kasmir. The tradi- 
tion with which, we are here concerned, presents 

itself in two forms. One is the tradition of the ‘ learned/ regarding the 
ancient sites of the country in general, kept np more or less in connec- 
tion with wnitten records. The other is tliat genuine local tradition 
which is strictly confined in its limits but is kept np equally among 
literate and illiterate of particular places. 

Among those who represent in Ka^nilr learned tradition of the 
former type there must again be distinguished the few Pandit families 
of S'rinagar in which the serious study of Sanskrit S'astras has been 
maintained, and the great host of ‘ Bachbattas.’ With the latter class 
we have already become partially acquainted in the course of our 
examination of the IVlahatmyas. We have had occasion to note the 
conspicuous absence of genuine knowledge as regards the ancient 
topography of the country in those texts which form the character- 
istic products of this class’ literary activity. 

The Purohitas’ knowledge of Sanskrit is ordinarily of the scantiest 
kind, and their ‘ reading ’ confined to Mahatmyas and devotional texts 
learned by heart without proper comprehension. We can hence scarcely 
expect them to have preserved genuine traditions regarding those 
historically interesting localities which are mentioned only in the 
Chi'onicles. It is only in the matter of those sacred sites, pilgrimage 
routes and the like which form as.it were, their own particular profes- 
sional domains, that their testimony can claim special attention. Yet 
even in this limited field the Pnrohitas’ traditions are, as we have seen, 
often of a very modern growth. Their statements, therefore, X’equire 
under all circumstances to be tested with critical caution. 

34. ‘ Learned ’ tradition as represented by the Shnnagar Pandits 
of modern times, is best guaged by an ex- 
amination of what the late Pandit SahibuIm 
(t 1872) has specially recorded on the sub- 
ject of ancient sites. 

P. Sahibram who was undoubtedly the foremost among Kasmirian 
Sanskrit scholars of the last few generations, had been commissioned by 
the late Maharaja Ranbir Singh to prepare a descriptive survey of all 
ancient Tirthas of Ka.4mir. For this purpose a sta.ff of Pandits wns 
placed at his disposal whose business it was to collect the necessary 


Sahibram’s Tirtha* 
samgraha. 
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materials in the various parts o£ the countiy. The large work which 
was to he prepared on the basis of these materials, was never completed^ 
and of the latter themselves I was able to recover only small portions.^ 
But some time before his death Pandit Sahibram had drawn up 
abstracts of the information he had collected under the title of 
Kasmiratzrtliasamgraha^ and of these I have been also able to obtain 
copies. The most detailed and apparently latest recension of this 
Tirthasamgraha is the one contained in "No. 61 of Prof. Biihler’s col- 
lection of MSS. now at Poona. 

This little work gives a list of numerous Tirtlias with brief indica- 
tions of their special features and position, arranged in the topographi- 
cal order of Parganas. It is useful enough as a comprehensive synopsis 
of such sacred sites as were known at the time to local worship. The 
references to many obscure little shrines, Hagas, etc., show that the 
enquiries of Pandit Sahibram’s assistants had been extensive. But the 
work proves at the same time how little help traditional learning in Ka^mir 
could offer in our days for the serious study of the old topography of the 
Valley. 

Pandit Sahibram’s plan is to indicate each Tirtha’s position by 
mentioning the territorial division in which it is situated, as well as the 
nearest village or other well-known locality. It was undoubtedly the 
learned author’s desire to give all local names in their old Sanskrit forma 
as far as they were known to him. Accordingly we find a number of 
localities correctly mentioned by their genuine old designations. But 
unfortunately the number of the latter is truly insignificant when 
compared with those local names which are plainly recognizable as new 
fabrications, as worthless as those already mentioned in connections 
with the topography of the modern Mahatmyas. 

In consideration of the fact that P, Sahibram deserves to be looked 
upon as the best repz'esentative of modern Kasmirian scholarship,^ it is 
only just to illustrate the above remarks by a few examples. I take 
them only from among those local names the genuine foi*ms of which 
can be easily ascertained from the Rajatarangim. The lake of the 
Susravas^^ the present Susram is named Suira-managa in one 

i Tb© papers acquired by me refer to some of tbe nortli-eastern Parganas 
aud contain descriptions (in Sanskrit) of the various Nagas, Lihgas, etc., tLe 
miraculous stories relating to them, together with the devotional texts which are 
supposed to be used at their worship. Quaint illustrations and maps accompany 
the text. The whole forms a large-sized folio. The critical value of these records 
is very slight, 

^ See Prof. Buhler’s Report, pp. 4, 38. 

S See Rdjat, i. 267 note, and below, § 69, 

J. L 8 
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recouRiou aiul Susuninamga ( I ) in tlio oilier. Tlie old Parganas of 
Ilolada^ Laiildlia^ Khuyairama are turned on account of their modern 
names Vular, Lai an, Khuj^hom, into the * Ra^tras^ of Volam, Lalava, 
KlioyaJuwia. BaidMial, the old Bdnaiala^^ ligtires as Blianusdla^ Khriiv, 
the ancient Kliadti^t? known correctly even to so late a text as the 
Lokaprakasa, as Khrava, The well-knowui Khonamiisa (Khiin^moh) 
appears as Ksuptamosagrama (!) The name of the ancient villa, ge Jaya- 
mmi ^ which fares badly too, as we have seen, in the Aiahatinyas, is 
metamorphosed into Jzvaua ; Ranyil^ the old B.lranya'pnra^^ is with a 
flight of historical fancy turned into a foundation of king Ranaditya (I). 

Even the sacred Tirtha of Tulanvulya (Tultoul) does not escape a 
renaming as Btliulamula^ though in this case the local Afahatmya, with 
its Tulamiila^ keeps close enough to the old name.^ After this, village 
names like Xfshara^ Bam^srama^ Klcahasrmta^ as designations of the 
old R‘ushapti7'af Bainusa^ Krfyast'ama can scarcely surprise ns.^ The 
number of districts, towns, villages, streams, lakes and other topogra- 
phical features (exclusive of Tirthas) mentioned by Pandit Sahibram 
amounts to nearly three hundred. But scarcely two dozens of the 
names given for them are in accord with our old authorities. 

Pandit Sahibram was one of the few modern Kasmlrian scholars 
who have seinously occupied themselves with the Rajatarangini and the 
later Chronicles. This is shown by the elaborate abstracts he had 
prepared of these works.'^ Hence the indifferent knowdedge of ancient 
topography as displayed in his Tirthasamgraha, must appear all the 
more striking. Yet in X'eality it is easily enough accounted for. 

Whafc knowledge learned tradition in Kasimr has retained of 
ancient sites as distinct from Tirthas and the like, is confined to a 
few prominent localities which, for one reason or the other, were of 
special interest to the Pandits. Thus the capital P-i'avarapu'mSrmagm'a 
with several of its quarters, Vijayeha^'a^ Suyyapura^ VaraJiamilla, 
Fachnapiira, B,nd some other places of importance in the Valley have 
continued to be known by their ancient names. This was probably 
because these names never ceased to be employed in colophons of Sans- 
krit manuscripts, in horoscopes, and similar records. In the case of a 

1 See note viii. 1665, and below, § 41. 

» See note viii. 733 ; also § 105 below. 

8 Compare note vii. 607, and §105 below. 

See note i. 287, and § 104 below, 

5 Compare not© iv. 638, 

e See notes i. 168; h. 55 ; i. 147, 

7 These abstracts, called Bajatarwhgi^lsamgmha^ were acquired by Prof. Euhlide ; 
see Nos. 176-8 of the Poona Collection. It deserves to be noted that in them no 
attempt whatever is made to explain points of topographical interest. 
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few otlier localities again \ik.Q Jay aptira^ Bamodara^s Udar, GaJcmclhayxf, 
til ere were well-known popular legends which plainly indicated their 
identity with sites mentioned in the Bajatarahgini. But for the great 
mass of ancient places there were no special reasons of this kind to 
assure a recollection of their old names. It is hence only natural that 
all genuine knowledge of their identity and earlier history has gradu- 
ally disappeared from the Pandits’ tradition. 

No tiling but systematic enquiry on the lines of modern historical 
research could help towards a recovery of the knowledge thus lost. 
But such an enquiry could not be expected either from P. Sahibram 
or any other indigenous scholar uninfluenced by Western critical 
methods. 

35. Popular local tradition has fortunately in Kasniir proved far 
more tenacious than the tradition of the 
Popular^local tradi- learned. I have often derived from it valuable 
aid in my local search for particular sites. My 
antiquarian tours have given me ample opportunity to convince myself 
that when collected with caution and critically sifted, such local tradi- 
tions can safely be accepted as supplements to the topographical infor- 
mation of our written records. In illustration of this statement I may 
refei' to the evidence gathered from local tradition in reference to the 
sites of Loharad Rastivanja^^ Kmmavarta^^ Jay Shandahhavana^^ 
etc. 

In more than one instance it can be shown that local legends which 
Kalhana heard, still cling unchanged to the same sites. As striking 
examples may be mentioned here the legends concerning Bamodara's 
Udar,^ the burned city of King Narad the temple of Pravarem,^ 

It cannot be doubted that this tenacity of local tradition in Kasmir 
is due largely to the isolation secured for the country by its alpine 
position. Nothing is more instructive in this respect than a comparison 
with the territories of ancient Grandhara and Udyaua, or with the Panjab 
plains. These regions so rich in ancient Hindu sites are particularly 
devoid of local traditions connected with them. This fact is easily 
understood if we think of the many and great ethnic changes which 

1 See Rajat. Note P (iv. 177), § 15. 

S See Eajafe. note 1. 302, and J. A. R. B., 1895, pp. 379 

5 Compare Note D (iii. 227) ; J. A. R. B., 1895, pp. 381 sgj also below, § 43. 

4* See note iv. 506 sqq., and below, § 122. 

6 See Note .Zr(vi. 137). 

S See note i. 156; below, § 119. 

7 See note i. 202 ; below, § 108, 

S See note iii. 350 ; below, § 96, 
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liave passed over tlio land. Ka^mir, fortunately for nutirfuarian research, 
tlu*ongliout its known history bas escaped such great convalsions and 
the breaks of tradition usually connected with tliem. 

The influence of the geographical position of Kasniir can he traced 
here also in another direction. Mountainous siuToundings and conse- 
quent isolation tend everywhere in alpine countries to develop and 
foster conservative habits of life and thought. We find these habits 
most strongly marked in the population of the valley, and may safely 
ascribe to tliem a great sliare in the preservation of local traditions. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

GENERAL GEOGRAPHT. 


Section I,— Position and configuration op Ka^mIr Valley. 

36. Nature itself when creatiog the great Valley of Ka^mir and 
its enclosing wall of mountains, seems to ha¥e 
/The name Ka^mita, assured to this territory not only a distinct 
geographical character but also a historical existence of marked indivi- 
duality. We see both these facts illustrated by the clearly defined 
and constant use of the name which the territory has home from the 
earliest accessible period. 

This name, Ka^mIra in its original Sanskrit form, has been used as 
the sole designation of the country throughout its known history. It 
has uniformly been applied both by the inhabitants and by foreigners. 
We can trace back its continued use through an unbroken chain of 
documents for more than twenty-three centuries, while the name itself 
undoubtedly is far more ancient. Yet notwithstanding this long history 
the current form of the name down to the present day has changed but 
slightly in the country itself and scarcely at all outside it. 

The Sanskrit Kasmlra still lives as Kahmr (in Persian spelling 
Ka^mir) all through India and wherever to the West the fame of the 
Valley has spread. In the language of the inhabitants themselves the 
name is now pronounced as Kasv\^ This form is the direct phonetic 
derivative of KasmlVy wifch regular loss of the final vowel and assimila- 


^ The adjective Ed*mr ^ Kasmirian ’ corresponds to Skr. Kasmlra, The u of tha 
last syllable is probably due to the v of an intermediate form liasvlra j see below. 
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tion of m to the preceding sibilant. With reference to a phonetic rule, 
prevalent through all Indo- Aryan Yernaonlars, which favours the change 
of medial Skr. m into we are led to assume an intermediate Prakrit 
form In support of this we may point to the stinking 
analogy of tlie Kasmlr local name S'mgas which, as shown in my note on 
Eajat. i. 100, goes hack through an older recorded form S’v(mgas to 

* SmMgasaj the Bmn&hgasa of the Chronicle. It has already been 
shown above that we have to recognize in this '^Kcuwlra the original 
Prakrit form which Ptolemy’s Kda-TreLpa, Kacnrcipla (pronounced Kaspira, 
Kaspiria) are intended to transcribe.^ 

Linguistic science can furnish no clue to the origin of the name 
Kasmlm^ nor even analyze its formation. ^ 

Etymo^gies of This fact, however, has not saved the name 
from being subjected to various etymological 
guesses wbioh for curiosity’s sake may receive here a passing notice. 
It must he held to the credit of Kasmirian Sanskrit authors that their 
e^sitant writings are wholly innocent of this display of etymological fancy. 

Ho less illustrious a person than the Emperor Bahar opens the list. 
His suggestion was that the name may he derived from the hill-tribe 

* Eds' living in the neighbourhood of Kasinir.'^ We easily recognize 
here the reference to iho KJiasas of the lower hills* Their name, 
hoTvever, in its true form ■ has, of course, no connection with Kasmir. 
Another etymology, first traceable in the Haidar Malik’s Chronicle and 
hence reproduced by other Muhammadan writers,^ derives the first part 
of the name from ‘ Kashap^ Ka^yapa, and the second either from 

1 Compare Dr. Grierson’s remarks, Z, D, M. G., I. p. 16. 

2 See above, § 5. 

8 If the Unadisutra, 4-72, Kam 7nut ca is to be applied to the word Kaamh'a^ the 
latter would have to be dissolved into has-m-ira accordiDg to the traditional gram- 
raatical system. 

^ See Mc7noirs of Baber, traml. ly Xeyden and JSrslcme, p. 313, A Persian MS. : 
of the text adds that 7mr signifies mountain. Erskine, IntrodiLctionj p. xxvii., im- 
proves upon this etymology by extending it to Kashgar, the Casia regio and 
Oasii Montes of Ptolemy. Ritter, Erdhunde^ ii. p. 1127, from whom I take this 
reference, not unjustly queries why the learned editor should have stopped short of 
the Gaspium mare and other equally manifest affinities. 

Babar’s conjecture figures still seriously iu a note of the latest translation of 
the Ain-i Akbarl, ii. p. 381. 

Regarding the name and habitation of the Khasas^ compare Enjat. i. 317 note. 

& It was first introduced to the European reader by Tieffentiialer’s extract 
from Haidar Malik’s Chronicle compare Description historiqn-e et geographiqite de 
V Inde, ed. BernouilU (1786), i. p. 79 (also p. 89 as to source). Compare also Wilson, 
Essay i p. 94, for a similar note from the Wdqi- dt-i Ka^mtr of Muhammad ^Anm j here 
is a clerical error for 
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KA war, i.e., Skr. matlia ^ liabitatioD,’ or a word wir, supposed to mean 
^ mountain.’ i 

It was, perliaps, a belief that this whimsical et^^mologj represented 
some local tradition, wliich induced even so great a scholar as Burnouf 
to risk the conjectural explanation of Kasmira as Kasyapaimra, i,e., 
Hhe sea of Kasyapa,’^ There is neither linguistic nor any other 
evidence to support this conjee toe. It would hence scarcely have been 
necessary to refer to it had it not on the autliomty of a great name 
found its way also into numerous works of a more general character.^ 
37. Just as the name Kasmlr has practically remained unchanged 
through the course of so many centuries, so 
Ext^t^nj^osition also has the territorial extent of the country 
which it designated. This has always been 
confined to the great valley drained by the headwaters of the Vitasta 
and to the inner slopes of the ring of mountains that surround it. 

The natural limits of the territory here indicated are so sharply 
marked that we have no difficulty in tracing them through all our 
historical records, whether indigenous or foreign. Hiuen Tsiang, 
Ou-kbng and Albertiiil’s accounts, as we have seen, show them clearly 
enough. Kalhana’s and his successors’ Chronicles prove still more in 
detail that the Kasmlr of Ka^mlrian tradition never extended materi- 
ally beyond the summit-ridges of those great ranges which encircle and 
pi’otect the Valley. 

A detailed description of the geographical position of Kasmlr does 
not come within the scope of this paper. Kor is it needed since there is 
an abundant modern literature dealing with the various aspects of the 
geography of the country. For an accurate and compreliensive account 
I may refer to the corresponding portion of Me, DiiEw’s work and to the 
graphic chapter which Me. Lawebnce devotes to the description of the 
Valley.^ It will, however, be useful to allude here briefly to some of 
the oharacteinstic features in the configuration of the country whicli 
have an important bearing on its ancient topography, 

Kasmlr owes its histoincal unity and isolation to the same facts 
which give to its geographical position a distinct and in some respects 

1 The Ks, word mar < Skr. matlia, is in common use in the country as the 
designation of Sarais, skelber-hufcs on passes, etc. lO?* might have been connected by 
Haidar Malik’s Pandit informants with the name of Mount Meru or with mzra, 
meaning according to a Kosa parvaiaiJeadesa, see J}, B., s. v. 
s Compare his note in Humboldt, L^Anie centrale, i. p. 92. 
s See, e,g., Lassen, Jw-d. AIL, i. p. 54 note ; McOrindle, Ancient India an des- 
cribed by Ptolemy, p. 108 ; V. DE St. Martin, Mem. de V Acad, des Inscript., Sav, 
E'trang., v., ii. p. S3; Kiepert, AUe QeograpMe, 1878, p, 36. 

See P. Drew, The Jummoo and Kashmir Territories, 1875, Chapters viii.~x,; 
W. Lawrence, The Valley of Kasmir, 1895, -pp. 12-39, 
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almost unique cliaracter. We have hero a fertile plain embedded among 
high mountain ranges, a single valley large enoiigli to form, a kingdom 
for itself and capable of supporting a highly developed civilization. 
Its height above the sea, nowhere less than 5000 feet, and its peculiar 
position assure to it a climate equally free from the heat of India and 
the rigours of cold, peculiar to the higher nioiintain regions in the north 
'and east. 

The form of the country has been Justly likened to a great irregular 
oval, consisting of a similarly shaped level vale in the centre and 
a ring of mountains around it. The low and more or less flat part 
of the country measures about 84 miles in length, from south-east to 
north-west, while its width varies from 20 to 25 miles. The area com- 
prised in this part has been estimated at 3800 or 1900 square miles. 
Around this great plain rise mountain ranges which enclose it in an 
almost unbroken ring. Their summit lines are everywhere but for a 
short distance at the southernmost point of the oval, more than 10,000 
feet above the sea. For the greatest part they rise above 13,000 feet, 
while the peaks crowning them tower up to altitudes close on 18,000 
feet. Beckoned from the summit lines of these ranges, the length of 
the irregular oval enclosed by them is about 116 miles, with a varying 
•width from 40 to 75 miles. The whole area within these mountain 
boundaries may be estimated at about 3,900 square miles. 

The slopes of the mountains descending towards the central plain 
are drained by numerous rivers and streams all of which Join the 
Yitasta within the Ka:^mir plain. The side- valleys in which these 
tributaries flow, add much ground to the cultivated area of the country 
several of them being of considerable length and width. But even 
the higher zones of the mountain-slopes where cultivation ceases, add 
their share to the economical wealth of the country. They are clothed 
with a belt of magnificent forests, and above this extend rich alpine 
pastures, close up to the line of perpetual snow. 

In the great mountain-chain which encircles the country, there 
but one narrow gap left, near to the north-west end of the Yalley, 
There the Yitasta after uniting the whole drainage of Kasmir flows 
out by the gorge of Baramula (Yarahamula) on its course towards the 
sea. For a distance of nearly 200 miles further this course lies through 
a very contracted valley which forms a sort of natural gate to Kasmir, 
It is here that we find the old political frontier of Kasmir extending 
beyond the mountain-barriers already described. For about 50 miles 
below the Yarahamula gorge the narrow valley of the Yitasta was held 
in Hindu times as an outlying frontier tract of Kasmir.* 

J- Compare Drew, JunmoOf p. 162, for this and subsequent statements. 

^ See below § 53, 
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c oMnn of the country here indicated in 
38. The general outlines may be held to account 

I„g»dofS.«..™s. *\,.. »cie.t l.g.nd which 

. la^ls-e This legend is mentioned by 

Kasmir to hare been origmaUji ' -^.^^^^^^ related at great 

Kalhana in the Introduction 

length'in the Hilamata.i traditional account the lake called 

According to th.s occupied the place of Kasmir 

Satlsaras, ‘the lake of . In the period of the seventh Mann 

from the beginning of the 1 ' ^ resided in this lake, caused 

,h.d.m»JcWhW( dcasMions.^ Th. 

greet distress to .11 ccg.ged i» a pilgr.m.gs 

Muni Ka^yapa, j j^^dia, heard of the cause of this distress 

to the Tirtbas in the north ot ^ - jsTagas. The sage thereupon 

from his son Nila, the king o pi-oceeded to the seat of Brahman 

promised to Punish the eviWo^ for the purpose. His prayer 

to implore his and the e ^ods bv Brahman’s command started 

^as granted. ' itfoh on the lofty peaks of the 

for Satlsaras and toot up * g-ramasaras (Kons^r Nag). The 

Naulandhana Ttrtha above tbe refused to come forth 

demon who was invincib e m ^ called upon his brother Balabhadra 
from the lake. Visnu ^^^^eiSig mountains with his 

to drain the lake. the^llke had become dry, Jalodbhava 

weapon, the ploughshare Wh slain with the gods 

avas attacked by Vi§nu and attei a e 

^"tSyapa then settled the land of Ka.“h^^ 
auced. IL gods took up of rivers." At first 

the various goddesses adorned ‘ gar. This was owing to a 

men dwelt in it for six mon AS pn jjg„g,g jjad condemned them to 
curse of Ka^yapa, who angere ^ Pi4acas. Accordingly 

dwell for the other six months „ winter and returned annually in 
„.c,eftK.i«lc T.g„ l..d 

Caitra when the Pi^aoas withdre ^ Nilanaga’s f avonr acquired 

passed, the Bmhman Candradeva thiou h^^ 
a number of rites ^^ch freed the cou 

sive cold. Henceforth Kasmir heca alluded to also by 

The legend of the desiooatioi o features 

Hi.e. T.i.ng, tl.o.gU » 

. 9 fi 937 A detailed extract of the Nila 

1 See i- 25-27 ; 26-237. 

mata’s story has been given by Prof. Buhusk, Bejio.t, p. 
a See Si-ya-Tci, transl. Beal, i. p- I* • , 
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are also reproduced in all Mnliammadan abstracts of tbe Obi-onicle.^ 
.From H aidar AColik’s Tarlklj tlve legend became known to Dr. Bernier 
ivlio prefaces witli it Ms descidption of the ‘ Paradis terrestre des Indes/^ 
It 1ia,s siuco found its way into almost every European account of 
Kailmir. ■ ■ 

It is probable that tins legend bad mucb to do with drawing from 
tlxe first tbe attention of European travellers 
liaeiis^rme^featnres cerfain physical facts appai^ently supporting 

tbe belief tbat Kasmir was in comparatively 
lafce geological times wholly or in great part occupied by a vast lake. 
But few seem to liave recognized so clearly as the late Mr. Drew, tbe true 
relation betW' een tbe legend and the above facts. I cannot put bis view 
wliicli from a cxitieal point of view appears to be self-evident, more 
clearly than by quoting Ms words: “The traditions of the natives — 
traditions tbat can be historically traced as having existed for ages — tend 
ill tbe same direction, of the Vale having been occupied by a lake,] 
and these have usually been considered to corroborate the conclusions 
drawm from the observed phenomena. Agreeing, as I do, with the con- 
clusion, I cannot count the traditions as perceptibly strengthening it ; 
I liave little doubt that they themselves originated in the same physical 
evidence that later travellers have examined.’’^ 

The geological observations upon which modern scientific enquirers 
like Mr. Drew and Colonel G-odwiu Austin, have based their belief as 
to tho former existence of a great lake, are mainly concerned with the 
■undoubted ‘ lacustrine deposits ’ found in the so-called Udars or Karewa 
plateaus to be noticed below. But it seems to me very doubtful whether 
we can reasonably credit the early Kasmirians with a correct scientific 
interpretation of such geological records. It appears far more probable 
that the legend was suggested by an observation of the general form of 
the valley and by a kind of natural inference from the historical changes 
in the country’s hydrography. 

We shall see below thai great drainage operations took place at 
various periods of the country’s history which extended the cultivated 
ground and reduced the area covered by lakes and marshes. To any one, 
however ignorant of geology, hut acquainted with the latter fact, the 
picture of a vast lake originally covering the whole Valley might natur- 
ally suggest itself. It would be enough for him to stand on a bill-side 
somewhere near the Volur, to look down on the great lake and the 
adjoining marshes, and to glance then beyond towards that narrow gorge 

1 Compare, c.p., Itn4 ATcb., ii. p, 380 j Wilson, Essay, p. 93. 

^ See Behnier, Travels in the MogiU Empire, eel. Constable, p. 393, 

^ Sec Jxmmoo, p. 207, 
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o£ Bai’toula wLere the mouD. tains scai'cely seem to leave an openiiig. 
It is necessary to hear in mind here the singular flights of Hindu imagm-> 
ation as displayed in the Paranas, Mahatmyas and similar texts. Those 
acquainted with them, will, I think, be ready to allow that the fact of 
that remarkable gorge being the single exit for the drainage of the 
conntry, might alone have sufficed as a starting-point for the legend. 

In respect of the geological theory above referred to it may yet 
be mentioned that in the opinion of a recent authority “ even the pre- 
sence of true lacustrine deposits does not prove that the whole of the 
Kasmir lake basin was ever occupied by a lake.” ^ At the present day 
true lacustrine deposits are still being formed in the hollows of the rock 
basin represented by the lakes of the north-west portion of the Yaliey. 
It is held probable “ that the conditions have been much the same as at 
present, throughout the geological history of the Kasmir Yalley,” only a 
minor area of the latter having at various periods been occupied by lakes. 

Whatever view may ultimately recommend itself to geologists, it is 
certain that the lacustrine deposits of Kasmir, though of no remote date, 
speaking by a geological standard, are far older than any monuments 
of man that have yet been discovered.^ Mr. Drew was undoubtedly 
right in denying the existence of lacustrine deposits round any known 
ancient buildings or other works of man in the Yalley. 

39. None of the natural features of Kasmir geography have had 
a mox’e direct bearing on the history of the 
^^iS^mounta^^ country than the great mountain-barriers 
that surround it. They may lienee rightly 
claim our first consideration. 

The importance of the mountains as the country's great protecting 
wall has at all times been duly recognized both by the inhabitants and 
foreign observers. Since an early time Kasmirians have been wont to 
pride themselves on their country’s immunity from foreign invasion, a 
feeling justified only by the strength of these natural defences. We 
find it alluded to by Kalhaiia who speaks of Kasmir as unconquerable 
by the force of soldiex's and of the protection afioi'ded by its mountain 
walls.^ The feeling is veiy clearly I’efiected in all foreign records. We 
have ali'*eady seen what special notice is taken by Hiuen Tsiang and 
Ou-k"ong of the mountains enclosing the kingdom and of the difficulty 
of the passes leading through them.^ The statements of the early Ai^ab 

I See Oldham’s Manual of Indian Geology (1893), quoted by Mr. Lawbenob, 
Valley j "p, BO. 

S See Drew, Jummoo, pp. 207 sg, 

S See Eajat. i. 31, 39. 

^ Compare above, §§ 9, 11. 
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geographers brief as they are, lay cine stress on the. inaccessible cha- 
raetev of the mountains. Alberuni does the same and shows ns besides 
the anxious care taken in old days to maintain this natural strength of 
the country by keeping strict -watoli over the passes. i 

Even when Kasmir had suffei'ed a partial conquest from the north 
and had become Muhammadanized, the belief in the invincibility of 
its bulwarks continued as strong as before. Thus Sharifu-d-din, the 
historian of Timur, writing apparently from materials collected dni-ing 
the great conqueror’s passage through the Pan jab Kcibistan (circ. a.d. 
1397), says of Kasmir: “This country is protected naturally by its 
mountains on every side, so that the inhabitants, without the trouble 
of fortifying themselves, are safe from the attacks of enemies.” The 
subsequent account of the routes into Kasmir and other exact details 
suggest that the author of the ZafamSma had access to genuine 
Ka^mh'ian information.^ 

40. It is this defeBsive character of the mountain ranges to which 
owe most of oiir detailed inforniation 
mountain routes."^ regarding their ancient topography. We have 
already in connection with the accounts of 
Albernni and the Chinese pilgrims had occasion to note the system of 
frontier watch-stations by which a careful guard was kept on the passes 
leading through the mountains. These fortified posts and the passes they 
guarded, play an important part in the narrative of Kalhana and his 
successors. As most of the Chronicle's references to Kasmir orography are 
directly connected with these watch-stations it will be useful to premise 
here a few general remarks regarding their character and purpose.^ 

The small forts which since ancient times closed all regularly used 
passes leading into the Valley, are designated in the Chronicles by the 
word dvara ‘gate’ or by the more specific terms dranga or dhahha. 
Numerous passages show that they served at the same time the 
purposes of defence, customs and police administration. They were 
garrisoned by troops under special commanders, designated as drangesa 
or drangadhipa. The control over all these frontier stations and the 
command of the ‘ Marches ’ generally was vested in Hindu times in one 
high state officer, known by the title of dvamjgati, ‘ lord of tiie Gate/ 
or equivalent terms.^ 

i See above, § §12, 14. 

» See the extract from Shanfa-d-din’s ^afarnSma in Td 7 y?sh'i-Ba§]im, transL 
by N. Elias and E. D. Eoss, p. 432; compare also Eittee, Aaien^ ii. pp. .1122, sq. 

s For detailed references regarding these stations see my notes, J, .1. S. B,, 
1895, pp, 382 sqq.; Jtdjat i. 122; iii. 227 (D). 

Compare Eajat, note v. 214, 
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The organization of the system was somewhat changed in Mnham- 
madan times when the guarding of the seyeral routes through the 
mountains was entrusted to feudal chiefs known as Maliks (Skr. mUrgeSa ) J - 
These held hereditary charge of specific passes and enjoyed certain privi- 
leges in return for this duty. In other respects the system underwent 
scarcely any change. The fortified posts with their small garrisons 
survived on all important routes almost to our own days heing known as 
rdMari in the., official . Pex’sian.^ '' 

It may he noted that apart from them character as military 
defences against foreign inroads the Drangas were also in another 
respect true ‘gates’ to the country. hTobody was allowed to pass 
outside them coming from the Valley without a special permit or pavss* 
The system thus provided an important check on unauthoiuzed emi- 
gration which was withdrawn only after the last Kasmir famine 
(1878).s 

In order to appreciate fully the importance of these frontier watch- 
stations it should be remembered that the mountain regions immediately 
outside Kasmir were almost in every direction held by turbulent hill- 
tribes. To the hardy Dards {Bawd} in the north and the restless 
Khakhas {Kliasa) in the south and west the rich Kasmir with its weak 
population has always appeared as a tempting prey. The last inroad of 
plundering Khakhas occurred not more than half a century ago and will 
not soon be forgotten.^ At the same time it is certain that the valour 
of these hardy mountain clans on the confines of Kasmir has at all times 
contributed greatly to the natural strength of the mountain defences* 
Without this protective belt the latter themselves would scarcely have 
remained so long proof against foreign invasion. 

L A detailed and interesting account of the Maliks and the routes held by 
them is given by Baron HuGEn, Kaschmir^ ii., pp, 167 sq^q. j i., p. 347. 

8 See J. A, 8. B., 1895, p, 385 • also below, § 49, 62. 

S For an early reference to this system of passports at the Btwas, see Jonar, 
654. For a description of the oruel exactions often connected with * Bahdari,’ 
compare Lawrence, Valley^ p. 215, I have never been able to visit the sites of the 
old watch-stations at the sevei'al passes withont thinking of the scenes of human 
suffering they must have witnessed for centuries. 

^ Compare i. 317 note. 
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Section IL — The Pia Pantsal Range. ■ 

41. In order to understand correctlj tlie data relating to tlie an- 

Kasmir orography. topography of the mountains around 

Kasmir, it is necessary to acquaint ourselves 
'with their actual configuration and character. In the following account 
it will he possible only to indicate the most prominent features of this 
mountain system, and those directly connected with the historical 
data under discussion. Eor detailed information on Kasmir orography 
a reference to the lucid and instructive account in Mr. Drew’s work 
may be specially recommended. 1 

The mountain ring enclosing Kasmir is divided into three main 
ranges. One of these, usually designated as the Fir Fania^l Range, 
forms the boundary of the Kasmir Yalley to the south and southwest. 
It may be considered to begin from the southernmost part of the 
Valley where the Ban^hal Pass, 9200 feet above the sea, marks the 
lowest depression in the chain of mountains. After running for about 
35 miles from east to west the range turns to the north-northwest. 
In this direction it continues for about fifty miles more, and after attain- 
ing its greatest elevation in the Tatakutl Peak {15,524 feet above tlie 
sea), gradually descends towards the Yalley of the Yitasta. All im- 
portant old routes towards the Pan jab cross this great mountain barrier, 
and this circumstance enables us to trace some interesting information 
regarding its ancient topography. 

The Ban^hal Pass at the eastern extremity of the range must owing 
to its small elevation have always been a con- 
K^s^rn portion of venient route of communication towards the 
Upper Gin ab Yalley and the eastern of the 
Panjab hill-states. It takes its modern name from a village at the .south 
foot of the pass which itself is mentioned in Kalhan,a’s Chronicle by the 
name of Bana^ala,® The castle of Baua^ila was in Kalhana’s own time 
the scene of a memorable siege (a.b. 1130) in which the pretender 
Bhiksacara was captured and killed. Coming from the Cinab Yalley 
he had entered Visalata^^ the hill district immediately south of the 
Banzai Pass with the view to an invasion of Kasmir. As his move- 

I See Jiimmoo, pp. 192-206. 

S See Rdjat. viii. 1665 sqq. and note. Banahal is the direct phonetic derivative 
of Skr. BdnaMU, medial Skr. ^ being regularly changed into h in ICa^miri. 

3 See Rdjat, viii. I77. The name of Tisalata is probably preserved in that of 
the river BiclildrL Yisalata more than once served as a safe retreat for Kasmlrian 
refugees j comp, Rdjat, viii. 177, 697, 1074. 
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ment fell in tlie commencenieiit of tlie winter, lie could not have selected 
a more convenient route* The Ban^hal Pass is the only one across 
the Pir Pantgal Range on which communication is never entirely 
stopped hy snowfall. Kalh ana’s narrative shows that the political and 
ethnographic frontier of Kasmir ran here as elsewhere on the water- 
shed of the range. For the castle of Banasala, though so near as to be 
visible already from the top of the pass (sam^a), was already held by 
■a'Kha^a'chief.P, , 

Proceeding westwards from Ban^'-hal we come to a group of three 
snowy peaks reaching above 15,000 feet. With their bold pyramidal 
summits they form conspicuous objects in the panorama of the range 
as seen from the Valley.^ Kasmir tradition locates on them the seats 
from which Visnn, Siva and Brahman, according to the legend already 
related, fought Jalodbhava and desiccated the Satisaras. The western- 
most and highest of these peaks (15,523 feet) forms the famous 
Kaubandhana Tirfcha. According to the legend related in the Kilamata 
and other texts and connected with the Indian deluge story, Yisnu in 
his fish Avatara had bound to this peak the ship into which 

I) urga had converted herself to save the seeds of the beings from des- 
truction.^ At the foolj of this peak and to the northwest of it, lies a 
mountain lake over two miles long known now as Kons^r Nag, tlie 
Kramasaras or Kramasara of the Kilamata and Mahatmyas.^ It is 
supposed to mark a footstep (krama) of Yisnuj and is the px'oper object 
of the Kaubandhana pilgrimage. 

About 8 miles straight to the west of this lake, the range is crossed 
hy a pass, over 14,000 feet high, known now by the name of Sidau or 
B'udil. It lies on a route which in an almost straight line connects 
Slinagar with Akhnur and Sialkot in the Panjab plain. Running up 
and down high ridges it is adapted only for foot traffic, but owing to 
its shortness was formerly a favourite route with Kasmlris.^ The name 
Bidau is given to the pass from the first village reached by it on the 

i Rdjat. viii. 1674, 1683. Samkata is the regular term for ‘pass.’ 

0 Marked on maps as ‘ Brama Sakai,’ perhaps a corruption for Bralimaiihliara 
‘ Brahman’s peak.* 

5 See MUamata, 33 sqq . ; Karacar, iv, 27; SHv, i. 474 $qq, ; S'ai'vdvatdra lii, 4, 12 ; 
V. 43, etc. 

^ See S'nv. i. 482 sqq, where a visit of Sultan Zamu-I-‘abidin to this lake is 
related at length ; NUaniata, 121, 1272 ; Nauba7vdhanamahdtmya, passim ; S'm'vdvatdra 
iii. 10; v., 174, etc, . 

6 According to Drew, Jummoo, p. 524, the distance from Jammu to S'rinagar by 
the Sidau route is reckoned at 129 miles while vid the Ban^-hal it is 177 miles. 

The name Budil is given to the pass from the hiihdisferiot adjoining it on the 
south ; compare my note Rdjat. vi, 318. 
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Kr Pantsal Boute, 


Kasmir side. It is bj this name, in its original form Siddhapatha, 
that the pass is mentioned in Kalhana’s Chronicle as the route chosen 
for a pretender’s irmption in Sussala’s reign. ^ 

A snowy' peak close to the west of the pass of Siddhapatha marks 
the point where the main range changes its direction towards north- 
northwest. Erom the same point there hranolies off in a westerly 
direction the lower Eatan Fir Eange to which we shall have to refer 
below. Beyond this lie the passes of Enpri and Darhal, both above 
13,000 feet in height. They are not distinctly named in the Chronicles^ 
But as they give most direct access to Eajauri, the ancient and 

ai'e crossed without much trouble during the summer months they are 
likely to have been used from an early time. Near the Darlial Pass 
lies the Nandan Sar, one of the numerous tarns wliicli along this portion 
of the chain max'k the rock-ground beds of old glaciers. It is probably 
the Nawdana of the NUamata. 

42 . About live miles due north of the Nandan Sar we reach the 
lowest dip in the central part of the whole 
range. It is marked by the pass known as 
Fir Fani^dl^ 11,400 feet high. The route which crosses it has from 
early days to the present time been the most freqiiented line of com- 
munication from Kasmir to the central part of the Pan j ah. The 
frequent refei^ences which the Chronicles make to this route, permit ns 
to follow it with accuracy from the point where it enters the mountains. 
This is in the valley of the Eembyar?' Elver (Eamanydfavt), a little 
below the village of Hilr^'puT, 

This place, the ancient S'urapuea, is often refexTed to as the entrance 
station for those reaching Kasmir from Eajapuxn and the neighbouring 
places, or vice versa as the point of departure for those travelling in the 
opposite direction.^ S'urapura was founded by STira, the minister of 
Avantivarman, in the 9th century evidently with the intention of estab- 
lishing a convenient emporium on this important ti-‘ade-i'’oute.s He 
transferred to this locality the watch-station (clranga) of the pass. Its 
site, as I have shown in my Notes on the Ancient Topography of the Fir 
Fant0l Eoute,^ can still be traced at the place known as IlaJn Barwdza 
(‘the gate of 'C-od ’), a short distance above the village. We find the 


I See Edjat. viii. 557. In the Chronicles of S'rivara and Ids successors the tract 
about Sidau is repeatedly referred to as SiddhJdem, an evident adaptation of the 
Ks, form of the name. 

S See Bajat. in. 227, Note P, § 1, 

8 Compare V. 39 note. 

4 See J. A. S. B,, 1895, p. 385, This paper should be compared for all details 
regarding the other sites along this route. 
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commanders of this frontier-station more than once engaged in military 
operations against intending invaders from the other side of the moun- 
tains. 

Ascending the valley of the Rembyar?' or flamai^yatavi for about 
7 miles we reach the point where the streams coming from the Pir 
Pantsal and Rupri Passes unite. In the angle formed by them rises 
a steep rocky hillock which bears on its top a small rained fort 
known as KUmelmihoili, These ruins probably go back only to the 
time of ‘Ata Muhammad Khan/ the Af gh an Governor of Kasmir, 
who, about 1812, fortified the Pir Pantsal Route against the Sikh 
invasion then threatening. But I have proved in the above-quoted 
paper that they mark the original position of the ancient watch-station 
on tin's route before its transfer to STirapiira.^ Kalhana, iii. 227, calls 
this site Kramavarfa. This name is rendered by a glossator of the 17th 
century as Kamelanakotta and still survives in the present Kamelanhoth 
KmmavarfMnam hotta), 

43. The old ' Imperial Road’ constructed in early Mughal times 
^ . then ascends the narrow valley, keeping on 

as ivanja. high above the Pir Pantsal stream. 

At a distance of about four miles above Kamelankoth and close to the 
Mu gh al Sarai of ‘ Aliabad, a high mountain-ridge slopes down from 
the south and falls off towards tlie valley in a wall of precipitous cliffs. 
The ridge is known as Hasth^afiJ, This name and the surviving local 
tradition makes it quite certain that we have here the spot at which a 
curious legend told by Kalhana was localized from early times 

The Chronicle, i. 302 sqq, relates of King MiMrahula whose identity 
with the White Hun ruler of that name (circ. 515-550 a.d.) is not 
doubtful, that when on his return from a tour of conquest through India 
he reached the ‘ Gate of Kasmir,’ he heard the death-ci’y of an elephant 
which had fallen over the precipice. The gruesome sound so delighted 
the cruel king that he had a hundred more elephants rolled down at the 
same spot. The old glossator on the passage informs us that “since 
that occurrence the route by which Mihirakula returned, is called 
Hastivanja.^^ The Persian Chroniclers too in reproducing the anecdote 
give Kastivanj as the name of the locality. 

The local tradition of the neighbouring hill tracts still knows the 
sfcory of a king’s elephants having fallen down here into the gorge 
below. It also maintains that the old route to the Pass, in the times 
before the construction of the ‘ Imperial Road’, crossed the Hasthanj 
ridge and followed throughout the right bank of the Pir Fanigal 

i J. A. S, B., 1895, pp. 384 sq, 

S Compare J". A, S, B., 1895, pp. 378 sqq, 

J. I. 10 
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sfciwmv Tills is fully borne . out by a statement of Abii-I-FazU.: De- 
scribing tlie sereral routes arailable on the, march from Bliimbliar 
to Ka^inir, he cleax’ly distinguishes “the route of Hast! van j (MSS. 
Hastivatar) which was the former route for the march of troops/"* from 
the Pir Pants al i*oute ^ which Akbar used on his, visits to Ka^mir. 

The name Hast^vanj contains in its first part iinclonbtedly the 
KA derivative of Skr. Iiastinj ‘ elephant.' The second part is connected 
by the Persian compilators with the root vailj meaning ‘to go' in Wes- 
tenx Panjabi. The close connection between the name and the local 
legend already heard by Kalhana is evident enough. But whether the 
latter had any foundation in fact or merely arose from some ‘popular 
etymology ' of the name, cannot he decided. 

The story helps in any case to make it quite clear that the ancient 
route froiii the Pir Pants al Pass kept to th e right or sonthemi side of 
the valley. My enquiries on the spot showed that this route tliongh. 
neglected for many centuries is pas>sable for laden animals and not nn- 
frequently used by smugglers.^ 

4i. ‘Aliabad fSarai is a Mughal hospice erected for the shelter of 
travellers about half a mile above Has van j. 
It is about the highest point on the ascent to 
the pavss where fuel can conveniently be obtained, I think it hence 
probable that the Maflia or hospice wdiich Ksemendra mentions on 
the Pir Pantsal Pass, must have been situated somewhere in this 
neighbourhood. 


Pafiealadharamatha. 


i See lJn4 AJch.j ii. pp. 347 sq» ThQ iorm Hastivatar in the text is a clerical 
error for Hastivanjj easily explained in Persian characters. 

^ Dr. Bjernier who in the sammer of 1665 accompanied Aurangzeb’s court to 
Kasmir, has left ns, in his Ninth Letter to M. de Merveilles, an accurate and graphic 
account of the PIr Pantsal Route. While ascending the Pass from the Panjilh side 
lie passed the spot where two days earlier an accident had happened curiously 
resembling Mihirakula’s story. Fifteen of the elephants carrying ladies of the 
Imperial seraglio, owing to some confusion in the line of march, fell over the 
precipice and were lost 5 see Berniey'^s Travels^ ed. Constable, p. 407. The curious 
Map of KaMr given in the Amsterdam edition of 1672 shows accordingly the 
* Pi-re Pe7ijale^ mountain with a troop of elephants rolling in picturesque confusion 
over its side. 

Former editions of Ince’s * Hand^hooh - placed the scene of this accident at a 
spot called Lul Ghulam just opposite Hastivahj on the ‘ Imperial Road.’ It is evident 
that this wrong location was clue to the original compiler having somehow confused 
Bernier’s account and the local tradition referring to Hastivanj, The edition of 
1888, p. 64, rectifies this mistake, but still indicates liai Ghahlm as the site “of many 
a dreadful accident” before the causeway of the ‘ Imperial Road ’ was made. Asa 
matter of fact, the left side of the valley was not used at all as a route before the 
construction of the * Imperial Road ’ along its cliffs. 

Of the accident on Aurangzeh’s march no recollection survives. 
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Kfemendm makes this interesting reference in tliat ctirions portion 
of the Samayamatrka already alluded to, wliicli describes the wander- 
ings of the courfceisan Kaiikali,^ The heroine of liis story after effect- 
ing some petty thefts in Kasmir proceeds to S’ There she 
passes herself off as the wife of a load-carrier {hhariha) engaged on the 
^ salt road. By this term the Pir Pantsal route is quite correctly 
designated. It has remained to the present day the chief route by which 
the produce of the Panjab salt-mines coming via Jehlam and Bhimbhar 
enters Kasmir.^ She keeps up the disguise which is evidently intended 
to help her through the clutches of the officials at the frontier watch- 
station, by taking next morning a load on her head and starting 
with it towards the pass (saMata). On the way she passes along high 
mountains by precipitous paths deeply covered with snow. By night- 
fall she reaches the PahcIladhIrImatha after having in the meantime 
assumed the guise of a respectable housewife and apparently disposed 
of her load. It being late in the season, she passes the night there 
shivering with cold. Thence she finds her way open to India where a 
career of successful adventures awaits hei\ 

45. Ksemendra^s itinerary is of particular value becaiTSe it sup- 
plies us with the only mention of the old 
The name Pahcala. j^ame of the pass I can trace. It is certain 

that with him Pa^caladhaiia designates the highest portion of the route, 
i.e., the Pass of the Pir Pantsill. It is equally obvious that Pancdla 
is the origiual of the modern Ks. Pauj^dl which is in fact identical 
with the earlier form except for the regular change of Skr. c into Ks. 

In the Pahaii dialect of the population inhabiting the valleys to 
the south the name is still pronounced Fancdl,^ 

i See Bamayam» ii, 90 sqij., and above, § 25. 

S Professional load- carriers or Coolies are found to this day in numbers in 
Hur^por, Pasiana and other places near the Pir Pari^al Pass. Of !2aimi-l-Tibidm it 
is specially reported that he settled a colony of load-carriers from Abhisam (i.e., the 
country about Bhimbhar) at the customs-station of S'urapura; see Srlv. i. 408, 
Coolies are the only means of transjport on the Pir PanMai and other passes when 
the snow lies to any depth. 

S Balt is a considerable article of import into Kasmir where it is wholly wantiag j 
see Lawbence, Valley^ p. 393. I remember vividly the long striugs of salt-laden 
bullocks which I used to meet daily when marching into Kasmir by the Pir PanMai 
V' route. ■■ 

^ I am not certain of the origin of the pronunciation of the name as Fzr Panjdl 
now accepted by Anglo-Indian usage. It is known neither on the Kasmir nor on 
the Panjab side of the range itself. It meets us lirst in Bernier’s * Pire PenJaleP 
Tieffenthalei’, however writes moi '0 correctly see Description de I’lndllSd^ 

pp. 87ifa, 
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■The term (IMnI wMoli is added to Paiioala,. represents in all pro- 
bability the equivalent of our ‘ pass/ Skr. d/idrd means generally the 
sharp edge of some object. According to Wilson’s Dictionary, as quoted 
by Bdfcliliugk-Rotli, the word also caiTies the specific meaning of ^ edge 
of a nioiiutain/ It is probable that this meaning was taken by Wilson’s 
Pandits from some Kosa. In any case it agrees closely with the 
use of the word dliar in the modern Pahari dialects south of Kasmir. 
There it is well-known as the designation of any high mountain ridge 
above the region of alpine pasture. 

"We are tempted to see in Fancala a distinct local name, either of the 
Pass itself or of the whole mountain chain. But the use of the modern 
derivative presents difficulties in the way of a cer*taiii conclu- 

sion. The word Pants al is applied in Kasmir chiefly to the great 
mountain chain which forms the boundary of the country to the south, 
i.e., the x^ange to which conventional European usage gives the name of 
‘ Pir Pantsal/ Yet the meaning now conveyed to a Ka^miri by the 
term Pautsal, is scarcely more than that of / high mountain range.’ 

The word is used in combination with specific names for the desig- 
nation of subordinate branches of the great range towards the Panjab. 
Thus the range crossed on the way from the Pir Pantial Pass to R-ajauri, 
is known as ^ Eatan and the one crossed by the Hiji Pir Pass 

between tJrl and Pruntg (Punch) as ^ Haji Fanfjsal.^ Sometimes, but 
not so genei^ally, the term is applied also to mountains wholly uncon- 
nected with the Pir Pantsal system. 

On the whole I am inclined to believe that Failcdla > Fmitsdl had 
origioally the character of a specific local name. It may have been 
applied either to the whole of the great southeim chain of mountains or 
its centiul portion about the Pir Pantial Pass. Subsequent usage may 
then have extended the applicatiGn of the term just as it has that of 
the name ‘ Alps’ in Europe. Our materials, however, are not sufficient 
to enable us to ti^ace the history of the word with certainty,^ 

46 . In this connection it will be useful briefly to notice also the 
word Ptr which forms the first part of the 
Pir, a term for pass. modeiui designation of the Pass. This word 
is now used more or less freqaently for ‘ Pass’ both in Kasmir and the 
hili-tracts south of it. Mr. Drew who seems to ha?e given more 
attention to local nomenclature in these hills than other travellers, 
in his explanation of the term starts from the well-known meaning 
of Fir in Persian, an ‘old man’ and thence a * saint or Paqir.’^ 

^ The main facts regardiug the modern use of tlie word Pauigai have been quite 
correctly recognized already by Drew, Jwnmoo, p. 157. 

S See /tm moo, p. 157 note. 
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Sanskrit oil roEicleS: whicli mentions tlie Pir Pantgal Pass' by its proper 
■name., S'l'ivara iii. 433, when relating the return of a Kasinir x*efi:igee ‘by 
the mute of S'arapiira * in the time, of liasan Shah (eirc. A.u. 1472-84), 
tells, us, of a fatal , chill he caught ‘‘■on the top of the Pancaladeva.'^ 
It is dear that the xiaine here used corresponds exactly to the modem 
Pir Pantgal, ‘Pip 'being the nearest Muhammad an ecpivaleiit for ‘Deva/ 
Di\ BemiePs account has already shown us that popular superstition had 
not failed to transfer also the supernatural powers of the ‘ Deva’ to the 
Pir who acted as his representative on the Pass. 

47 ^ We rndby now return to tiie descriptioii of the old route where 
^ ^ _ we left it at ‘Allabad Sarai and resume our 

Pass o 11 Pan-tea , jouimey towards the Pass. Prom the Mu gh al 

hospice the road ascends in a gently sloping valley westwards 
until at at a distance of about 44 miles the height of the Pass is 

reached. Close to the point where the descent towards the Paujab 

begins, stands the hut of a Faqir. He lias inherited the post of 
Bernier’s Pir, but little of his spiritual powers and his emoluments. 
An octagonal watch-tower close by, occupied by a Sepoy post till a few 
years ago, may mark the site of an earlier outpost. 

The descent is here as on all Passes of the range far steeper on the 
Panjab side than towards Ftmiana, the next stage, which is 

reached by zigzag paths along the rocky slope of the mountain, lies 
already more than 3000 feet below the Pass. The little village is an 
ancient place. It is undoubtedly the PusitInanaba of Kalhana who 
mentions it repeatedly in connection with the civil wars of his own 
time.^ Pusyananada served often as a refuge for rebel leaders for whom 
Kasmir had become too hot. They could thence conveniently resume 
their inroads. We see here again clearly that the Kasmir frontier ran 
on the watershed of the range; for of Pusyananada it is distmotlj said 
that it belonged already to the territory of BajapurL 

Prom Pusiana the road descends in a westerly direction along the 
bed of a stream which belongs to the headwaters of the Tausi (Tohi) 
of Prmite. The next stage is the hill- village of Baliramgala, a consi- 
derable place which is mentioned already by S'ri vara under the name 
of Bhairayagala.^ Prom Bahramgala the route turns to the south and 
crosses, by the Pass known as Rat an Pir (8200 feet), the range which 
has already been mentioned as a branch from the Pir Pantsal chain. 
There the route enters the region of the middle mountains and descends in 
an open valley to Eajaurl, the ancient where we may leave it. 

^ Compared BajaL viii. 959 note. Tlie ending ndda is identical with 
Anglo-Indice ‘ Nullah/ * valley, ravine/ 
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48. Beyond the Pir Pantgal Pass the snmmit-lme of the main 
range rises again considerably. The Tang- 
Central part of Pip iaZa Pass which is about five miles due north 
Pantsal. p.^, pa^jj|gg,l Pass and is mentioned by 

Abu-l-Pazl,! is already far higher. The track crossing it is scarcely 

Tiract/icable for animals. ^ - 

^ The same is the case, as personal experience showed me, with 

the next two Passes, known by the Paham names of Oittyanl and 
Zi GaU; they are both over 14,000 feet high. The first one was 
probably used' on occasion of the inroad related by_ Snvara, iv._ o89 
Lfl We are told there of a rebel force which coming from Ea]auri 
evaded the troops of Sultan Muhammad Shah posted at Surapura, by 
crossin.^ the mountains in the direction of Kacagala. This place, as 
Townm a® m.p. »otMspo„a, u.do.bl.dlr to tUe alpm. pl.te» o.' 

' TVhro-’ of Kadgiil on the northern slope of the Pu- Pantgal lange. 

I short distance to the northwest of the Coti Gall Pass the range 
culminates in its greatest snowy peak, Mount which uses o a 

height of 15,624 feet. Owing to its hold shape and central position 

Speak is the most conspicuous object in the panorama of the whole 

Sr whether seen from the Ka^mir Valley or from the Panjab 
plahis To the north it presents a precipitous face of unscaleable rocks. 
On the south it is surrounded by snowfields which on the occasion of an 
On tee, , . ■ xi,. cpason I found still of considerable extent, 

ascent ® this peak which Alhernni describes 

’""the name^ of Kularjah^ For an observer from the Panjah 
,bont Guirat the appearance of the peak, with its glittering dome 
o/snow is very striking, notwitbstanding the gi'eat distance (about 
37 mile’s as the crow fiies). I have sighted it on very clear days even 

^'““SrTaSrihe chain continues at a great elevation for a con- 
siderable distance,' the summit ridge keeping an average height between 
1 nr?n Ind 15 000 feet. We find it crossed first by the Passes of Sangsa- 
14 0J0 and _ difficult routes leading down into the valley 

t W. It is 0.1, St tb. Pass 

aat te Aet ag.to witb » toporta.t and a.otont Ime ol comma.ica- 

‘'"aq This Pass being oatbe most di-ecttoatebetwcea tbs Kaimli- 

capital and Loham, was of special iniportance 
T6§?' maidan Route. during the reigns of the later Kasmirian 
tiags whose original bo»e and safest strongbold ™s in Lohara. Wo 

I See Ihi4 Ahl., P* 
a Compare above, § 14. 
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iitid aecordiiigly ilie roufee leadiiTg o\rer the ' To^makiau Pass often 
referred to in the last two Books of Kalliaijia's Olironicle.. , 

Blit apart from this histoxdcal connection the T6#maid§n route must 
have always been prominent among the old linos of communication from 
■Kasmir owing to its natural advantages. It was the shortest route into 
the Talley of Pimch (Parimtsa) and hence to that portion of the western 
Panjib which lies between the Jehlani and Indus. It was besides 
iiiider the old conditions of road and travel probably the easiest and 
safest route in that direction^ 

This old roufce stai?ted from the present village of Drang^ situated at 
the foot of the mountains in the Biru Pargana, cire. 33^ 57-lat. 74° 36' 
long. The name of the village is, of conrse, nothing bnt the old term 
of dranga, ‘ watch-station/ In old times the place was distinguished 
as KlRKOtA-DRAUGi.^ It may have received the distinctive first part of 
its name, EdrJcota^ from the mountain-ridge now known as Kcikodgr, 
which is passed higher np on the route. Ks. Kakodgr coiilA well he 
derived form an earlier Skr. form like ^ Kdrkotadliara, The Tirtha- 
sarhgraha also mentions a Kdrhotandga somewhere in this direction. 

Prom Drang where a customs-station exists to this day, the road 
ascends over an easy forest-clad slope to the edge of the 
This is, as the name indicates, a large upland plateau of undulating 
grazing grounds, rising very gradually from a level of about 10,000 feet. 
At the point where the road strikes the northern edge of the plateau, 
thex'o are several imined towers. They seem to have been last I’epaired 
on occasion of the Sikh invasion of 1814 to be referred to below, but are 
probably far older. The spot is known to thivS day as Barhal which 
in Ks. means Hhe place of the Gate’ (Ks. har < Ski\ dvava). In vieiv 
of this designation and the eommanding position of the place we can 
safely locate here the proper Bvara or ‘ Gate ’ of this route,^ 

The route after ci’ossmg the Tos^maidan plateau ascends over 
gently sloping grassy ridges to the Kakodar spur and passing along the 
south foot of the latter reaches the Pass. The ascent is so gi^adual and 
easy that though the elevation of the latter is over 13,000 feet, the con- 
struction of a cart-road would so far meet with little difficulty. The 
Pass itself is equally easy. 

On its west side two routes are available. One descends in the 

i The historical references to this route will be found collected in Note E 
iv. 177) on Lohara, §§ 5-14. 

5^ Compare Bdjat. vii. 140 j viu, 1596 notes. 

S The terra, dvdra is actually used by Kalhana., vii, 140, 1301, for a fortified 
post on this route. The village Drang is a suitable enough position for a customs 
and police station j the point for military defence, however, is higher up at ' Barhal.* 
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3 See Mjat. viii. o8l note. 

4 Bee above. I U- expedition, see Note E. w. , § ■ 

5 For a more detauea <ibuuu 

6 Compare above. | 9. _ Kalhapa’s reterenoea to tbe ocoasiona 

T See NoteE(E-J“‘- ^ ’ 
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Not far to tlio rmrth of tlie Tos^maidan Pass tlio inugc still attains 
a, lieight. of over 15,000 feet in a group of bold snow}^ pealcs. Its 
summit i'idg(3 then gradually descends and is crossed by some lower 
passes froni the neiglibourliood of the well-known alpine plateau of 
Gnlma,rg. From a summit behind Gnlmarg (marked SSal lar k on tlie 
ma,|>) several spurs radiate. They form tlie northern end of the range, 
and descend very steepyly and with faces of rugged dills into the narrow 
valley of the Vitasta. 


Section III— The Vitasta Vallev. 

50. We have already spoken of the Vitasta Valley as the single 
outlet for the waters of Kasmir and as the 
Valley oi Vitasta. great gate of the conntr\n We may now cast 

a glance at tlie old route leading through it and at the defences by 
which nature has fortified it. 

The Vitasta Valley below Bartoiila is confined between t-wo ranges 
of mountains. The one to the south is a branch of the Pir Pantsal 
liange sf‘[)avating from the main chain at a point behind Gnlmarg. The 
rJinge to tlic north belongs to a momitain-sysiteni wliioli culminates in 
the Kajnag Peak (14,400 feet) and is usually designated b)?* the name 
of „ the latter. Tliese two ranges accompany the course of the river for 
vsorae eighty miles westwards down to the point near Muzaffarfibad 
wdiere the Vitasta makes its sudden bend to the south. 

Along the whole length of the Vallejo cross-ridges, more or less 
steep and rugged, run from both sides down to the river-bed. This 
consists from below Baramula of an almost unbroken succession of 
rapids, the fall in level being nearly 3000 feet in the above distance. 
The Valley is throughout narrow and wanting in level ground. But 
for about 50 miles, down to the old Kasmir frontier line, it may more 
iitly be described as a narrow i*aviiie. Only occasional alluvial terraces 
high above the river afford room here for settlement and cultivation. 

Owing to this exti^emely confined nature of the Valley, communica- 
tion on the route leading along it must liave always been troublesome 
and risky in old times. The natural difficulties of this long defile were 
no douht considerably increased by the restless disposition of the Kliasa 
tribe which has held it since ancient times. Tiie Sikhs who were the 
last to fight their way through these passes, suffered more than one 
disaster at the hand of the hill-men. The line of forts erected by 
them along the valley attests to this day the trouble they experienced 
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in holding the passaged The military diiEciilties of a march through 
such a succession of dffngeroiis defiles must hare been even greater in 
old times which knew no fire-arms. The protection of the route against 
an active enemy who could easily seize and hold all commanding posi- 
tions, wms then, no doubt, a still more difficult task. 

51. It is probably on account of the circumstances here biuefiy 

^ , indicated that we hear in the Chronicles com- 

Vitasta Valley Boute. ^ • ±i 

paratively little of the route following the 

Yitasta. Being the shortest line of communication to the jDresent 

Hazara District and the Indus, it was certainly used from early times. 

We have seen that Hiuen Tsiang and Ou-k'ong coming from the 

ancient Gandliara and Urasa followed it on their way to Kasmir, and 

that it was ^veli-known to Alberuni. 

But it seems probable that its importance, military and commerciah 
was then far smaller than that of the Pir Paii^al and Tostaaidan 
routes. It is only in modern times that this western route has attained 
real prominence. This originated in the time of the Afghan rule over 
Kasmir when the roide along the Yitasta to Muzaffarabad and hence 
though Hazara aiforded the shortest and least exposed line of com- 
munication between Kasmir and Peshawar.^ Subsequently after the 
annexation of the Pan jab, the establishment of the Mil-station of 
Murree naturally drew traffic in this direction. The construction of the 
Tonga Road from Murree to Baramiila in our own time finally assured 
to this route its present supremacy. 

There is at present a road on each side of the Valley leading down 
to Muzaffaribid. But only the route along the right bank of the river 
can claim any antiquity. The one on the opposite bank has come into 
general use only within the last few decades since traffic towards 
Murree and Rawalpindi sprung up. The track chosen for the old road 
is easily accounted for by topographical facts. We have already Boticed 
that the Yitasta Valley route was of importance chiefly as leading to 
Hazara (IJrasa) and hence to the old Gandhara. A glance at the map 
will show that the open central portion of Hazai'a is most easily gained by 
crossing the Kisangahga just above Miizafiarabad and then passing the 
comparatively low ridge which separates this river from the Kunliar 
stream. The route here indicated finds its natural continuation towards 

i Moorcroft’s account of his attempt to use the Muzaffarabad route in 1823 
gives a graphic picture of the obstacles created by the rapacious hiil-tribes; see 
Travchi ii. pp. 281 sqij. Compare also Lawebnce, VoU&Hj p. 200, 

^ Baron Hug el quite correctly notes a Kasmir tradition that the Barannila 
route was properly opened up only about 80 years before Ms own visit (1835) on 
the arriva] of ilie Fathans; see JTasc^zmV, ii. p. 1^4. ' 
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Kaswiir on tlio riglii: bank of the TitaHtantbe crossing’ of the latter being 
wholly avoided. It has already been slionni above I luilVtliis route, now 
niarketl l>y ilu^ stages of Abbottabad, Gaihi ijabibullaii, MiiWcvlfarabacl 
niaid Birannl ha, is dimftdy indicated in All^unmi’s itinerary. t 

52* We may now proceed.. to exami,ne ibe old notices regarding 
this route. It started in Kasjuir from tlie twin 
towns of Varahamfda-I.fnshti)nra whicli occu- 
pied the sites of the present Baramula and ITskia*, respectively. Hiiska- 
pura on tiie left river bank, though the moiv important of the two 
places in ancient times, lias dwindled down to a mere village. Varalia- 
miHa-Baramiila, however, on the opposite bank is still a tloiirishing 
place and an em|ioriiim of trade. It ocenpies a narrow strip of open 
groiiiid between the river and the foot of a steep niountain side. 

Close to the western end of the towni a rocky ridge with a precipi- 
tous slope runs down into the river-bed. Only a feiv yards’ space is 
left open for the road* Attlii.s point there stood till last year (1897) an 
old ruined gatcNvay known to tlie people as the Draag or ‘ ivatch- station.’ 
It had ]>een occupied as O' military police post; nutil tlie ‘Balidaii’ 
S 3 ' stem wuis abolished, watch was kept here over those who entered or 
left iho Valley. I had examined the gatewaiy in 3892. AYlien revisiting 
the spot ill Ma}^ 1898, I could scarcely trace its foundations. The 
decayed ^YalIs had meanwhile been sold by auction, and its materials 
carried away b 3 m,t contractor. 

Though the structure I had seen, was scarcely older than the time 
of Sikh rule, there can be little doubt that it marked the site of the 
ancient ‘ Gate’ of YarahamCila. This is clear!}'- indicated by the situa- 
tion of the spot w'liich is by far the most convenient in the neighbourhood 
fertile purpose of a watch-station. Mooivroft does not mention iho 
name Drang, but describes the gatewaj- itself accurately enough. Here 
then, we may assume, stood in ancient times the stone gate, the w-estern 
entrance of the kingdom”, through -wdiich Hiuen Tsiang had passed before 
be reached Hnskapura (Hu-se-hia-lo), his first night’s quarter in the 
Valley, Ou-kteng too and Alberum, as ’we have seen, knew well this 
-watch-station which is also mentioned by Kailiana under the general 
designation of 

The road keeps close by the bank of the river as it -svinds in rapid 
•fall through the fock-hound gorge* About tw^o and a half miles below 
‘ Drang’ the bill sides recede slightly, leaving room for a small village 

i Sec above, § It?. [The oonstructiou of a Tonga road between Abbofctabad and 
Muzaftarabad, recently sanctioned (1899), is sure to make the old route through 
Hazara again popular.] 

* See Edjat, viii, 413 note. 
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called 2^/zaL Fear it stands a little temple, witli a spring close Ly 

wLicli is visited by pilgrims and is probably identical with ilieNumyana’- , 
s^Adwa.of 'the Filamatad. 

About a mile below tbis point and close to tlie village of Kbad^- 
iiiyar,^ tlie river turns sbai^ply round a steep and narrow spur projeet- 
ing into tlie valley from tlie nortli-west. A ledge of rocks continues 
tbe spnr below tbe river-bed and forms tlie first serious rapid of the 
Vitasta below which boats cannot pass (see map); The road crosses the 
spnr by a narrow and deep cut, known as Dyar^gul. Kalhana’s Olironicle 
knows this curious cutting by the appropriate name of Yaksaclara, ‘ the 
demon’s cleft.’ According to tbe ti^adition there recorded the operations 
by which Siiy^ra, Avantivarman’s engineer, lowered tbe level of the 
Vitasta, extended to this point of the river bed.^ 

53. Two miles below Dyar^’giil we pass near the village of Zebenpor 
some ancient sites vaguely described by Vigne 
and Htigel. Still further down near the 
village of Gringal the map marks the Tuins of a 
temple wliioli I have not been able to visit. But no localities on this 
route are known to us from our old soux’ces until after about three and a 
half marches we reach the side valley marked on the map as * Peliasa.’ 
Tbis valley and the large village at its entrance are known indeed to 
the Pahari population by tlie name of Feliasa. But tbe Kasmiiis 
settled at several places along the Vitasta Valley call them Buliasa, 
This form of the name which I ascertained by local eiic[uiries, enables 
us to identity this locality witli the Bolyasakz\ of the Rajatarahgim. 

Kalbana in his account of S'aihkaravarman’s ill-fated expedition 
towards the Indus (a.d. 902) mentions Bolyasaka as the place where the 
Kasmir army retreating from Urasa reached the border of their own 
territory,'^ This reference is of special interest as it shows that Kasmir 
authority extended in Hindu times down to this point of the Valley. 
We can easily reconcile this fact with the existence of the ^ Dvara ’ at 
Varahamula. 

The gorge at the latter place offered a convenient position for 
establishing a watch-station which was to secure control over the traffic 
and the collection of customs. But in regard to military defence 
a frontier-line in the immediate vicinity of the Kasmir Valley would 
have been very unsafe. I believe, therefore, that the Vitasta Valley 


i See Nllamata^ 1179, 1315, 131'9. The name occurs also repeatedly in the several 
Varabaksetramahatmyas. 

% Perhaps the Khadmidvihara of Udjat* iii. 14, 

S Compare Rdjat* v. 87 note. 
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below Varaliamula was lield as aa outlying frontier- tract as far as tlie 
]u*eseiit Biiliasa. It is exactly a few miles below this place that ascend- 
ing the Yalley the first serious difEciilties are encountered on the road. 
All advanced frontier-post could scarcely have occupied a strategically 
more advantageous position. 

The conclusion here indicated is fully supported by what Kalhana’s 
Marrative tells us of a locality almost exactly opposite to Buliasa. 
Kalhai^a mentions in two places a place called YiRlNAKA in connection 
with events which make it clear that it lay in the Vitasta Yalley and 
just on the border of Kasinir territory^ I have been able to trace the 
position of Yiranaka at the modern hill-village olVvran^ near the left 
bank of the Yitasta. and only a short distance above Buliasa. The 
valley below the old frontier thus marked is now known as Bmrbidt. 
Its ancient name is given by an old gloss of the Eajatarahginl which 
speaks of Bolyasaka as situated in DvAEAVATi, Local enquiries have 
shown me that even to the present day popular tradition indicates a 
ridge a short distance above Buliasa as the eastern limit of Dvarbidl.^ 

In the account of S'amkaravarinaids above-mentioned expedition six 
marches are reckoned from the capital of Urasa to Bolyasaka, This 
agrees exactly with the present reckoning which also counts six marches 
from the vicinity of Buliasa to Abbot tabad.^ Fear this place, the 
modern head-quarter of the Hazara District, the old capital of Urasa 
was in all probability situated. 

54. It remains for us to notice briefly what is known of ancient 

nr 1 -rr-i .L- localities on the left side of the Yalley. As 

Left bank of Yitasta. , v , . V .■* , v . 

already explained there was no great line of 

communication on this side corresponding to- the present Murree- 
Baramula Bead. Yet for two marches down the Valley, as far as tJrl, 
the route of the left bank is likely to have been inuoii frequented. 
From IJri a convenient route leads over the easy Haji Pir Pass to 
PruiitB or Parnotsa. This pass owing to its small elevation, only 8500 
feet, is never completely closed by snow. It is hence much used 
daring the winter-months when the more direct routes to Kasmlr vld 
the Plr Pantsal, Testaaidan or other high Passes are rendered imprac- 
ticable. 

1 See V. 214 and viii. 409. In , the first passage we hear of an attack 

made on Yiranaka by the chief commander of the frontier posts In the 

second Yiranaka is referred to as a settlement of Khasas which oU’ered the first safe 
refuge to Snssala when defeated before yarahamula, A.D. 1111. 

2 See Jiajat. v. 225 and note v. 214. 

^ Compare BidjaL v. 217 note j Cunningham, Anc» Geogr,^ p, 104, and Drew, 
Jttwiwoo, p. 528* 
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Marcliiiig down tlie valley from Uskiir: Hnskapiira, we first cross 
the spiiiv wliicli boimds the gorge of Varahamnla from the sontb. We 
then reach a fertile little plahi, about two miles broad, charmingly 
situated in an ainphitheatre of high pine-clad mountains and facing the 
Dyar^'gul ridge. It is known as NarHnv and contains at the village of 
Sir and FaUegm'h considerable remains of ancient temples. On a 
small plateau which forms the western boundary of this plain by the 
liver bank, lies the village of Kits^liom It marks the site of the an- 
cient Buddhist convent of Krtyah-ama^ the foundation of which a curi- 
ous legend related by Kalliaiia attributes to the son of Asoka.^ Ou- 
k'oiig refers to it as the ‘ monastere dii mont KitchSy 

At Buiiiar, near the end of the first day’s march We pass the well- 
preserved ruins of an ancient temple which are of considerable antiqua- 
rian interest. Its name and date cannot be traced in our extant records. 
Another similar I'liin, but far more decayed, fianks the road about mid- 

between Bfiniar and Uri. 

From near the latter place the Vitasta Valley is held on the left 
bank chiefly by the Khakha tribe, on the right by the closely related 
Bombas. In the former we recognize the ancient Kliams whose settle- 
ments lower down tlie Valley, at Viranaka, are distinctly mentioned by 
Kalhana.^^ The predatory habits and restless ways of tlie Khasas form 
a hequeiit theme in the Chronicle, The modern Khakhas and Bombas 
have up to the middle of tlie present centniy done their best to main- 
tain this ancient reputation, just as their seats have remained the old 
ones. 

T See Rajat. i, 147 note 5 also my ybtes o?i OM‘S;'o?i 5 », pp. 13 Krtjasrama is 
meiitioned already by Ksemeiicira, 61. 

2 Eff.jaL ?iii. 409. 
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SECTION IV.— Northern MOLTNTAm range, 

55 . The moiintains which enclose the Kasmir Valley in the north - 
%vest and norfch, may be looked upon as one 

KSnal^aSd iSdi. Tlieir chain nowhere shows any 

marked break though its direction changes 
considerably. The rontes leading throtigli these mountains have never 
been of such importance in the history of Kasmir as the routes towards 
India and the west. Hence our iiiforniation regarding the old topogra- 
phy 0 ! this mountain range is also less detailed. 

We are least informed about that portion of the range which joins on 
to the Kajnag Peak north-west of Baraniiila and then continues in the 
direction of south to north towards the upper Kisangahga. The water- 
sheci of this portion forms the western boundary of Kasnili* towards 
Karnau, the ancient Karnaha.^ This territory which may be roughlj 
described as l^dng between the Kisangahga and the Kajnag Range, >seems 
at times to have been tributary to Kasmir. Yet we hear of it only in 
the concluding portion of Kaliiana’s Chronicle, and there too no details 
are given regarding the roiitevS leading to it. These routes as the 
map shows, start from the ancient districts ol B'amala (Hamal) and 
Ifttara (Uttar). 

At the point where the summit of the range comes nearest to the 
Kisangahga, it takes a turn to the east and continues in this direction 
for more than 100 miles. The summit ridge keeps after this turn at a 
fairly iiidform height of 12,000 to 13,000 feet for a long distance. 
From the nortliern parts of the Uttar and Lolau Parganas several 
routes cross the range in the direction of the Kisangahga. 

Kalhana has occasion to refer to these in connection with the 
expedition which took place in his own time against the Bira/mla castle. 
This stood Oil the Kisangahga close to the ancient Tirtha of the goddess 
Shlrada still extant at the present S'ardi.^ One of these routes leads past 
tlie village of Dvdng^ situated at 74° 18^ 45^^ lat. It is 

certain that the place took its name from an ancient watch-station here 
located and is identical ivith the Dranga mentioned by Kalhana in con- 
nection with the above expedition.^ I Have not been able to visit the 
place in person but was informed in the neighbourhood that remains of 

I Compare A viii. 2485 note. 

^ Compare regarding tlie S'dradMJrtha and the castle of B'irah4iI2^ notes i. 36 
(J5) and viii. 2492 (i), respectively ; also below, § 127. 

3 See Bdjat, viii. 2507 note. 
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behind the village of Drang. frontier-station there are 

Besides the route marked by this old t 

others leading ^he’ west and passing through the 

Sitalvan Pass; the g'ardi along the MadhimiaU 

valley of Kroras descends direc y ,, j ^ which these routes 

eareal. porBoa «« ‘he «.„.gh »e„.» 

lead, can never have been of mucii i p j(._i g^t from 

indications of gold-washing having ee g^ankatori (Sarasvati) 

S'ardi starts a route leading j ^ a this line of comu- 

River and overa high pass, into Cilas to S^ardi. 

nication may already m old times ^ the restless Bomba 

Owies tohhe 1 Whto “Iruoe. loa.d it nee..- 

.„,te..ttle ««d,. tint the con. 

the passes. The firesenoe ^ of the old frontier watch- 

ditions which necessitated the course of centuries. 

station at Dranga, liad alteie i ® ^ -fora long 

S6. Above 

pass of Dugdha- .cinbabited gorge. Hence for 

gbata. eastwards we find no proper route aoioss the 

xaountain range. Kalhana 

of tlie Upper ^,5.. and tte Balti territory on the Indus, 

with the routes leading to Asto reved by British engineers 

The road used in recent years, and no P ^ ^ Trag^halon 

into the ‘Gilgit ''“”h"‘®(,^f.^^gh. But tie route freqn.otod in 

P»., "““‘y.'ff “ „ Sen to the en.t. 

BirtrirU Uhe sho™.. hnr.he.d 

. . RR 9 ifi To this circumstance the 

Drang,’ by which it is popularly known. 

% See Bates, Gazetteer, p. 490. 

S See Biijat. viii. 3710 sgfj. 
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tlieii as now the Kisangahga Yalley about Gtivoz and the neigliboiTriug 
territories to the norfch. From Kalhana’s desoriptioii it is evident that 
tins frontier fort stood on, oivclose to, the summit of a pass. Thanks to 
the indications of the Ohronicle I was able to identify' its site on the 
top of tlio JDiicl^khut Passd The Pass (shown on the map by its ancient 
name Dtigdhagliaki) is approached on the Kasmir side from the vaiiey 
of the Band^por steeam, still known to the Brahmans by its old name 
Maddmmati, At the small village of Atavuth (map ‘ Atawat ’) a side 
valley is entered which is narrow and somewhat difficult below, but 
higher up widens. Its highest portion which forms the immediate ap- 
proach to the pass, is an open alpine valla}" known to the inoiiiitaiii 
shep herds as Py'/a Marg. 

The term Ifarg which denotes any high alpine grazing ground fre- 
quented ill the summer by herdsmen, is the modern Kasmiri equivalent, 
and direct derivative, of Skv. mathika. It designated oiiginally the 
small shelter-huts of stone or 'wood usually erected on such high 
plateaus or valleys by their summer occupants.^ It is probably that 
Vijje Marg represents the FrajimafMkd which Kalli ana mentions as the 
position occupied by the Kasmir forces during their unsuccessful siege 
of the fort. 

As a characteristic point it may be mentioned that the garrison 
depended for its water-supply on the storage of snow. This had become 
exhausted at the late summer season when the siege took place, but, 
luckily for the Darad defenders, was replaced by a fresh fall of snow. 
The latter is explained by the elevation of the pass which I estimated 
at about 11,500 feet. Snow-storms occur sometimes on the neighbouring 
Trdg^hal Pass so early as September. 

From the Dud^'klmt Pass an easy track over tlie ridge marked 
‘ Kiser ^ on the map leads down to Gurez, the chief place of the Yalley. 
The latter corresponds probably to the Daeatfitei of the Rajatarafigini. 
The route over the Dud^klmt, being veiy direct and comparatively 
easy during the summer, was much frequented by Dard traders until 
the recent construction of the ‘ Giigit Transport Road.’ It was used by 
the Sikhs for uiilitary convoys until a disaster caused by an avalanche, 
above Atavuth induced them to change it for the Trag^bal route. It 
also seems to have been mentioned to Baron Hugel.^ In Mahammadan 

t For detailed evidence i^egarding this location and a description of the site, see 

vii. 1171 note. 

^ Ski\ mitlJdhd is fclie diminutivo of matha ‘lint’, ‘ Sarai.’ The Ks. donvaiive 
of tUo latter term, -laar, is still used regularly for the rude sheltor-luits winch are 
found on the higher passes particularly towards the north. 

ii See Kmchmvrj ii. p. ICO. 
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a -watch^station or or Baltistan, may have 

flip north ’ throuffh which the load lea ™ 

„eant d.I.en tPis 'S o. tie ..n^e 

57. TO to o.ot «I .•8l.» ood „ig,.oo ™a^e r.ool. 

Mount Haramukutia. Taountam-mass of the Haramnku 

,1 17 nno fpet and snrroTinded by glaciers o 

'’"n hrsiCte" Perimmate the view towards the north 
W rteat pU of the Ka.niU- ^^alley. 

clustered Kasmirian Tirthas. The ancient 

glaciers belong still to tlie ^q^naem ’ This is explain- 

ed hy a legend which is ^ favourite residence.® Hence 

ti..* 1.™- 

"t""*.- - ‘^e ~r 

of over popularly 

Gangs or SmaKivei. Jt < Haramukutagahga ’ pil- 

Gang<^hal.‘>‘ It is the fina g _ . month of Bhadrapacla and is 

grimage which takes place annu y _ 

attended by thousands of pi gri • „o;i-e 4 ia the sacred waters. 

a„™B to J=.o, »-e on tot ““r, '’E “so fe^ V” 8'“»- 

A short distance below this la 'CIS. ^ or Nandisaras is 

now known as Nundhol. _ Its ^ habitation of 

1 s^e Saracar.iv. 62 m. ^ . on Mount Haramiihnta and his 

8 The legends relating to Siv. j'-i-piTa are <'iveu at great length in 

conueotion with the several sacred sites of Handiksetra. are .wo . 

the NUarnata 10^9 sqq. t Tior? oreat diffionlty in indiiciiig any of my 

8 Owing to this te Z the ascent I made to the 

lOisnim Coolies (Muhammadans.) ^ ^ onnld not o’ive ci'edence to my 

other tests is VtiaranuinaM > see E«;«<. m. -l-ib no . 
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latter tlie whole collection of sacred sites takes the name of Nandihsetra 
hf wkicli Kalkana usually designates it.^ 

In the valley of the Kauk^-nai stream (Skr. KANAKAVleiNi) which 
issues from these lakes, lies the sacred site of Siva Bhutjssvaba (now 
Bnth^^er). It is closely connected with the legends of Monnt Hara- 
mnknta and often mentioned in the Rajatarahgini.® A series of interest- 
ing temple ruins marks the importance of this Tirtha and that of the 
ancient Jyesthehara shrine which immediately adjoins it.^ Blmtesvara 
is passed hy the pilgrims on their way back from the sacred lakes, while 
on their way up they reach the latter by another route, passing the 
high ridge known as Bharatagibi and the smaller lake of Brahmasaras. 

From the Gaiiga lake a track passable for ponies leads over the 
Batsamn Pass to Tilel^ a Dard district on the Kisanganga. It is probably 
the route by which King Harsa’s rebel brother Tijayamalla escaped 
from Lahara (Lar) to the Darad territory^ 

58. Eastwards from the Haramukuta Peaks the range does not 
overlook on the south the main Yalley of 
Kalmir, but that of the Sind River. The gene- 
ral level of the summits rises, and glaciers of fair size become frequent 
on their northern slopes. Close to the head of the Sind Yalley, 
the range we have been so far following joins on to the great chain of 
snowy mountains which stretches from Mount Ranga Parvat in a south- 
easterly direction to the Nankun Peaks in S' uru.^ A few miles south 
of this junction we arrive at a gap in the mountains which forms the 
lowest watershed between the Indus and the Yitasta basins. It is the 
Pass known generally by its Ladakhi name of Zojz-La, It leads at an 
elevation of 11,300 feet from Baltal, on the headwaters of the Sind, to a 
high-level valley draining into the Dras River and hence into the Indus. 
The route leading over the Zoji-La nndoubtedly has been already 

Ts ancient times a most important thorough- 

EouteoTOrZoJI-L.. n K.SmI, »«h MSkh 

tlience with Tibet and China. Here too the natural watershed has in 
old as in modern times been also the ethnic boundary. Beyond the 
Pass begins the land of the BhaziUas or BJiuftas^ as the Tibetan inbabi- 


Horth-eastern range. 


2 See i. 36 note. 

^ See regarding the history and remains of Bhuteharay Bajat. i. 107 ; v, 55 
notes. The Tirfcha was rich enough to attract a special expedition of marauding 
hillmen in Kalhana’s time ; see viii. 2756. 

S See i. 113 note. 

^ See vii, 911. 

s Compare regarding this great range which may fitly be called the main range 
of the mouutain. system around Kasnilr, Dekw, JuimnoOf pp, 191 sfjq. 
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tants of tlie Indus region are uniformly designated in our Ka^mirian 
texts (modern KA 

Ou-k'ong is tlie first wbo refers distinctly to this route when 
speaking of the road which leads through the gate in the east to Ton-fan 
or Tibet. Kalhana has scarcely occasion to refer to it, as the regions 
beyond the Pass lay quite beyond the reach of the political power of 
the iater Kasmirian kings. He probably means, lioweYer, the Zoji-Iia 
when mentioning the route of the P/w^^a-land {Bhnflarastradhvan) by 
which the Darads offered to pass the pretender Bhoja into Kasmlr, 
while the more direct routes from their own teriitory were closed by 
the winter.® An easy pass connects Tilel at the head of the Kisangafiga 
Valley with the Dras territory to the east. From there Bhoja could 
then have entered Kasmir via the Zoji-La. 

This Pass, the ancient name of which is not known to us, has more 
than once witnessed successful invasions of Kasmir. Through it came 
early in the i4th century the Turk (?) Dtdca and the Bhautta Rincana 
whose usurpation led to the downfall of Hindu rule in the Valley.^ 
About two centuries later Mirza Muhammad Haidar with his small 
Mu gh al force successfully fought here his entrance into Kasmir 
(a.d. 1532). The account he gives of this exploit in his Tankh4- 
Rd^uU, is not without topographical interests 

59. A high peak situated about 10 miles east-southeast of the 
Zoji-La, marks the point where the range forming the eastern 
boundary of Kasmir branches off from the main chain. This range 
runs in an almost southerly direction until it reaches the southern- 
most headwaters of the Yitasta. It then turns to the north-west and 
at the Ban^hal Pass joins on to the Pir Paii^al Range. Through this 
range there lead routes connecting Kasmir with the Madivadvaii 
Valley (see § 84) which drains into the Cinah, and with Kast^var, 
the ancient Kastavata, on the Cinab itself. Both these Valleys ai’e con- 
fined, difficult of access, and scantily populated. They have hence never 
played an important part either in the foreign relations or trade of 
Kasmir. On this account our notices regarding the old topograpliy 
of the dividing range are extremely meagre. 

I Compare Edjat. i. 312-316 note. 

S Compare Bdjat. Yiii. 2887. 

S See Jo 7 iar, 142 sqq.^ and for the stratagem by wliicli Rincana forced his way 
into Lahara (Ear), 166 sqq. The LaharakoUa mentioned in the last passage pro- 
hablv represents the old watch-station of this route, but its position is un- 
certain - 

See Td)'m4‘Ba^xlif transl. by Messrs. Elias and Ross, pp. 423 sqq,, and 
below, § 131. 
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At its northern end and close to the great snowy peak already 
„ mentioned, is the Tirtha of Amare^TARA or 

Amaranatha Amabanatha, known hy its Kasmiri name as 
Amhimiath. Togethei’ with the sacred Gaiiga- 
lake on Mount Haramnknta, it is now the most popular of Ka^mirian 
pilgrimage places. Its Tatra in the month of Sr a vana attracts many 
thousands of pilgrims not only from Kasmir but from all parts of 
Indiad Their goal is a cave situated at a considerable altitude and 
formed by a huge fissure on the south side of a snowy peak, 17,300 feet 
high (marked ‘ Ambarnatli ’ on map). In this cave there is a large 
block of transparent ice formed hy the freezing of the water wliich 
oozes from the rock. It is worshipped as a self-created (svayamhlm) 
Linga, and is considered the embodiment of S^iva-Amaresvara. 

Judging from the scanty references made to this Tirtha in the 
Rajatarangini and the JNilamata, it appears doubtful whether it could 
have enjoyed in old times quite such great celebrity as now. But 
Jonaraja already relates a visit to this sacred site paid by Sultan 
Zainu-i-‘abidin,2 and in the Mahatmya literature Amaresvara receives 
its due share of attention. The pilgrims’ route described in great detail 
by the Amaranafchamahatmya ascends the valley of the eastern branch 
of the Lid^r or Ledari. 

There the lake of the Nfaga Su^RAVxiS, now known as Susraranag 
or (with a popular etymology) S^esanag, is visited at the north foot of a 
great glacier descending from the Kohenhar Peak. In this lake and 
a small rock-hound inlet of it called JamatrnIga ( llsfag), the 
local legend, related hy Kalhana, i. 267 and connected with the 

ancient site of Narapura, has placed the habitation of the Naga Su- 
sravas and of his son-in-lawA The route then crosses a high pass, known 
as Yav^jan (>Skr. Vaytivm'jana in the Mahatmya), into a high-level valley 
drained by five streams which bear the joint designation of Panca- 
TARAsroiNi. Prom there the pilgrims toil up a lofty spur to the north- 
east and descend into the narrow gloomy valley which lies at the foot 
of the Amburnath Peak. It is watered by a stream (Amaravatl) 
which comes from the glacier of a still higher peak to the east. 
Joining the Pancataraiigini it flows through an inaccessible gorge down 
to the head of the Sind Yalley near Balfcal. 

i See for the old notices of the Tirtha, BaJaL i, 2G7 note ; for a description of the 
modern pilgrimage, Vignb, Travels^ ii. pp. 10 s^g., and Bates, Gazetteer^ pp. 121 sq, 

^ Compare (Bombay ed.) 123S agg. 

S Coinpare Rdjat. i, 267 note. 
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60., Connected witli the , eastern range is a mass of mountains 
_ . _ which it will be convenient to mention here 

be^twreiTsin^u^ though it does not form part of the mountain- 

and Vitasti/. barriers of- Kasmir.' It fills the great trian- 

gular space which lies between the Sind Yalley 
and the range in the east we have 'Just noticed, the level ground .along 
the right bank of the Yitasta forming as it were the base. This mass 
of mountains separates from the eastern ridge between the Kohenhar 
and Amburnath Peaks. Trending westwards it soon culminates in the 
conspicuous pinnacle of Mount Gas^hrar (map ® Kolahoi ’), close on 
18,000 feet in height. From this conspicuous mountain numerous spurs 
radiate with glaciers ill their topmost hollows. 

The highest of these ridges runs for about thirty miles along the 
Sind Yaliey, of which it forms the southern side. A high cross-spur, now 
known as Duriiii Nar, which descends to the north towards Sun^marg, 
is probably identical with Mount Dhodavana, the sceiie of a siege 
related in the Rajatarahgin!.^ The extremity of this ridge in the west 
forms the amphitheatre of bold hills which encircle the Dal lake and 
Shinagar on the north. Here we have Mount Mahadeva which is 
much frequented as a Tirtha.® 

Facing it from the south is the rocky spur which lines the eastern 
shores of the Dal. It bore in old days the name of S'lilDVAEA/ and is 
the site of a series of ancient pilgrimago places, such as Suresvarl, 
Tripu res vara, Harse^vara, and Jyesthe^vara, which wdli be discussed 
below. The extreme oifshoot of this spur is the ‘Hill of Gopa^ 
{Gopadri}^ the present Takht-i Snlaiman, which is so consjiicuous a 
feature in the landscape of S'rinagar- Other spurs descending into the 
vale further east form successively the semicircular side- valleys contain- 
ing tlie Parganas of Yihi and Yular. 

We now return once more to the eastern range. South of the 
Kohenhar Peak which is still over 17,000 feet high, its summit ridge 
gets gradually lower. It is crossed by the Margan Pass into Madi- 
vadvan. Of the latter valley I can find no old mention. Still further 
south we come to the JfarftaZ Pass, at an elevation of 11,500 feet, which 
forms the usual route towards Kast^var. 

This territory which is now partially inhabited by Kasmiris, is 
mentioned as an independent hill-state by Kaihana.'^ The valley into 

1 See Bdjat, viii. 595 note and below, § 131. 

2 It is mentioned in the NUcmataf 1324, and frequently in the ^tn'vdvatdra, 

S See Edjat. Yiii. 2422 note. 

4 Compare regarding the old Kff^thamta note vii, 58S-590, where also the 
references in the later Clironicles are given. 
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wiaich tbe route descends immediately after crossing tlie Marbal Pass, 
is known now as Khaisal, It is once mentioned as KhamIS by Kalhana 
and more frequently referred to in the last Olironicle by tlie name of 
KhasatayaA Prom the latter source we learn that it was inhabited 
by Khasas to whose occupation it may hawe owed also its name. So we 
note here once more in the east the coincidence of the etlmic boundary 
with the natural watershed. 


Section Y. — Upper Course of the YitastI. 


61. We have now completed the circuit of the great mountain- 
barriers which enclose the Kasmir Yalley, and can turn onr attention 
to its interior. This is naturally divided into two great parts. One 
comprises the plain formed by the alluvium of the Yitasta and its main 
tributaries ; the other consists of plateaus or Karewas elevated above 
the river flats and largely caused by old lacustrine deposits. We shall 
first notice the alluvial plain and the river-system which has created it. 
The great river which is the recipient of the whole drainage of the 
country, is now known to Kasmiris by the 
name of VyatK This modern designation is the 
direct phonetic derivative of the ancient Sanskrit YitastI which we meet 
already among the river-names of the Bigveda.^ The intermediary 
Prakrit form ^Vidasta nnderlies the My daspes of the Greeks in which 
we note, as so frequently in Greek renderings of foreign names, the 
modifying action of popular etymology.^ In Ptolemy’s Bidaspes we 
have another rendering which though later in date yet approaches 
closer to the sound of the Indian original^ The name Jehlg^m which is 


Name of Yitasta. 


I Compare at. vii. 399 note. 

s The line of phonetic development may be roughly represented as Ski% 
Yitastd>Vv.^Vidastd'>Ap,'^Vi[h'}ath';>Kk VyatK 

The name Vifcasfca is still well-known to Kaimlr Brahmans from the Mahatmyas 
and similar texts, and is currently used by them. The form * Yedasta * which Drew 
and other writers indicate as the old name of the river still used by those who 
follow Sanskrit literature/* is due to some error of hearing. It is curious to 
meet a similar form ^Vidasta in the transcription of the Chinese Annals of the 8th 
century j see mj Nof^s on Oit-lc^ongf p, Bl* 

S The ending in the form Sydaspes is undoubtedly due to the influence of the 
numerous Persian names known to the Greeks which end in -oo-ttijs (Old Persian 
aspa). For the rendering of initial Fi- by 'Y compare Hystaspes : Vishtdspa, 

4 Ptolemy’s Bi (for Vi) is the most exact phonetic reproduction possible in Greek 
characters. It is evident from Ptolemy*s PanJab river names that he did not take 
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BOW borne by the Vitasta in its course through the Pan jab, is wliollj 
unkiiowii to the genuine usage of Kasmir, It is apparently of Muham- 
madan origin and has been brought to Kasmir only by Europeans .and ■ 
other foreigners^ 

The ri?er to w^hich the name Yitasta or Tyath is properly applied, 
is first formed by the meeting of the several streams which drain the 
south-eastern portion of the Yaliey. This meeting takes place in the 
plain close to the present town of Anatnag or Islamabad, But sacred 
tradition has not failed to trace the holiest of Kasmir rivers to a more 
specific source. 

An ancient legend, i^elated at length in the Mlaniata and reproduc- 
ed by the author of the Haracaritacintamani,^ 
^ represents the Yitasta as a manifestation of 
S'iva’s consort Parvaii. After Kasmir had 
been created, S'iva at the request of Ka^yapa, prevailed upon the 
goddess to show herself in the land in the shape of a river, in order to 
purify its inhabitants from the sinful contact with the Pisacas. The 
goddess thereupon assumed the form of a river in the underworld, and 
asked her consort to make an opening by which she might come to the 
surface. This he did by striking the ground near the habitation of the 
Kilanaga with the point of his trident {sula)* Through the fissure 
thus made which measured one mtasti or span, the river gushed forth, 
receiving on account of this origin the name Vitasta, The spring-basin 
where the goddess first appeared was known by the several designations 
of Ntlahunda^ Sulagliata (‘spear-thrust’) or simply Vitasta.^ It is clear 
that the spring meant is the famous Nilanaga, near the village of 
Yernag in the Shahabad Pargana. It is a magnificent fountain which 
amply deserves the honour of being thus represented as the traditional 
source of the great luver.'** 

The legend makes Parvati- Yitastfi subsequently disappear again 
from fear of defilement by the touch of sinful men. When brought to 
light a second time by Ka^yapa’s prayer the goddess issued from the 
Naga of Fancahasta, In this locality we easily recognize the present 


his nomenclature directly or indirectly from the historians of Alexander, but from 
indepeodent sources. Bidaspes, Zaradros, Bibasis, Sandabal, these all represent 
unsophisticated attempts to reproduce in sound the genuine Indian forms. The 
same cannot be said of the names given by Arrian, Pliny, etc. 

I Alberuni already knows the name Jailam ; see above, § 14. S'rivara when 
relating an expedition of Sultan ^iaidar Shah into the Panjfib, sanskritizes this 
name into Jyalami ; see ii. 152, 

^ See NUaniataj 238 agg.j Ilaracar. xii. 2-34. 

3 See NUamata, 1290 ; Karacar. xii. 17. 

^ Compare for the Nilanaga and its round spring-basin (kiinda). i, 2B not® 

j. L la ■ ■ ■ . 
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village of Paiizath, situated in the Div^-sar Pargana and boasting of a 
fine spring which is still visited by the pious of the neighbourhood J 
After another disappearance for a reason similar to the above, the 
goddess came forth a third time at NarasimMsrama. This place I am 
unable to trace with certainty. Finally the goddess was induced to 
abide permanently in the land when Kasyapa had secured for her the 
company of other goddesses, who also embodied themselves in Kasmlr 
streams, like Laksmi in the Yisoka, Ganga in the Sindhii, etc. 

Another version of the legend wMch, however, seems of less ancient 
date, seeks the place of the Yitasta’s second appearance in the spring 
of the modern YiW^md%i>Ty a small village situated about one mile to tlie 
2^. W. ol Yernag.^ The place is known by the name of VUastdtm to 
Kalhana who mentions Stupas erected there by King Asoka.^ This 
notice certainly seems to indicate some sacred character attaching to 
the spot. Yet Kalhana’s dii’ect mention of the Kilakunda as the birth- 
place of the Yitasta leaves no doubt as to where the tradition prevalent 
ill his own time placed the source of the sacred river> 

62. The streams which unite close to Anatnag and there form the 
true Yitasta river, are the 8andran^ the Bring, 
Ar^path and Lid^r. Of these the first and 
southernmost drains the Shahabad (or Yer) 
Pargana and receives the water of the sacred springs mentioned in 
the preceding paragraph. Its old name I am unable to trace with any 
certainty. The next affluent, the Bring, comes from the side-valley 
which forms the Pargana of the same name. The ancient name of the 
stream is unknown, the modern Yitasta mahat my a which gives it as 
Bhrhgi, being but a doubtful authority. The Bring too is fed by the 
water of some well-known Nagas, among which the famous Trisamdliya 
fountain and the springs of ArdhanMsvax'a (Kar'^) may be specially 
mentioned. 

The Ar^-patli which comes from the north-east, is mentioned 
repeatedly in the Kilamata by its ancient name of EarsapathaJ^ The 


Headwaters of 
Yitasta. 


i Compare v. 24 note. 

5 Tltis version is found in the Vitastamahatmya, ii. 37, which calls the 
place Vitasiuvartihd •, see also Yiune, i. p. 335, 

^ Sec Rdjat. i, 102 note, 

^ Rajeft. i. 28. I am unable to account for the mention made in the Mahd.hh. iii, 
Ixxxii. 90 of the Taksaka Naga in Kasmir as the Yitasta, i e., its soiix'ce. No such 
distinction is cluimed for the well-known Taksaka spring near Zevan (Jayavana) ; 
see R<7ja(. i. 220. The author of the Tlrthaydtrd in the Mahabh, shows no acciirato 
knowledge of Kasmir a.ncl seems to have made a mistake here# 

6 Sec Yllamata, 232, 1299, etc, 
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Talley it drains is known a.s tlie 

■from the sacred tank of Kapatehara. At the ma cnlificient 

Ite .lop. .( wWcl. ftfe TWk. i= " Sires. 

eprie».o(Ael.-bel(Ak,.va.). ^bej “""f S “1 , ‘fte Tilhte 

iioh flose., into ft. A .tort „eL 

tioiiecliiiiite, tlieir fiora t . J 

This nVei% the aiicient iedan, I receives a immba o^„la 

streams which drain the high range towards 

is hence in voliime more considerable than any o i | 

affluents. The Ledarl spreads in several ® 

valley forming the Parganas of Dachunpor ant ' ' ^ 

their names, ‘ Right Bank ’ and ‘ Left Bank,’ ^ ^ 

tion relative to this river. In old days a canal 

side to the east carried the water of the Ledaii, anc ni 

the barren plateau of Martanda or Matan.® . „„pi continues 

63. AtKhanabal the Vitasta becomes navigable jd cent 

so on its whole course through tbe vRRy 
Tliere too the great flat plain legms . 

stretches on both sides of the 

Bfiramula in the north-west. In its course So 'feehS The 

distance of about 54 miles, the river faUs ou y 

slope ill the general level of the the deposition 

the river lies everywhere in the alluvial soi^ , _ Down 

of sediaieiit at flood times when t le iivei islamis are bat 

t.S'.l..g»fteri™ t.eps iu . >:“f“ 

small, in fact mere temporary sandbanks. ^tie old sites 

winding. But as far we can judge to” have taken place in 

along the river, no great changes are bkel> to imv 

histo^rical times in this portion of the river s com, . 

When the river is low as daring splng when the 

average about 15 feet above t ® down from the inoiin- 
snow melts, the great volume o & overflows it. 'Daugerons 

t™. ,1... ft ft. ftp of ft. bank. 

floods may also follow long and hea^y summei 


Vitasta’s course in 
alluvial plain- 


1 See Etijal. i. 87. iJabidm is desoribod at length by 

g The construction of tins canal by aiou works 

Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1232-00. It is probable that tlicio 
ou the same plateau. Sec below, §111. 

i Beo Dri^w. JumnwO) p, 163. 
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cause immense damage to the crops over a great portion of the cultivat- 
ed area of the Yalley.^ 

Such floods and the famines which are likeij to follow, were a 
danger well-knowB in old times already and are more than once men- 
tioned by Kalhaiia.^ Against them the villages and riverside towns 
have always endeavoured to protect themselves by artificially raising 
the banks. 1’he allusions found in the Chronicle suffice to show that 
the construction of embankments {setu^ now suth), with the accom- 
panying system of floodgates closing lateral drainage channels, has 
existed since ancient times.^ One great regulation scheme which was 
directly designed to diminish these risks, and of which we possess a 
detailed historical account, will be discussed below. The equally 
elaborate system by which water was secured for the irrigation of the 
otherwise dry alluvial flats along the river, will also be specially 
noticed. 

The navigable waters of the Vitasta have from ancient times to 
the present day formed the most impoi'tant highway of Kasmir. The 
value of the liver and of the numerous canals, lakes, and streams which 
are also accessible to boats, for the development of internal trade and 
traffic can hardly be overestimated. Until a couple of years ago there 
were nowhere in Kasmir, not even in the flattest parts of the Yalley^ 
roads fit for wheeled traffic. Carriages were practically things unknown 
to the population bred in the Yalley. As long as the communication 
with the outer world was restricted to difficult bridle-paths or tracks 
passable only for load-carrying Coolies, the construction of such roads 
would have been, in fact, of very slight advantage. The importance 
of river-traffic in Kasmir may be estimated from the fact that the 
number of boatmen engaged in it (and their families) amounted accord- 
ing to the census of 1891 to nearly 31j,000.* That boats were in old 
days, just as up to the present time, the ordinary means of travel in 
the Yalley, is shown by the frequent references to river journeys in the 
Chronicles.^ 

Equally eloquent testimony to the historical importance of river 
navigation in Kasmir is borne by the position of the ancient sites. We 

i Compare for dafca as to modern floods, Lawrence, Valley, pp. 205 sqq. 

8 See Mjat. vii, 1219 ; viii. 2449, 2786 j also vii. 1624 ; viii. 1417, 1422 ; Joyiar, 
403 sqq. 

S See Rdjfit. i. 159; iii. 483; v. 91, 103, 120; vin, 2380, etc.; Jonar. 404, 887 ; 
STnu. iii. 191 sg., etc. 

^ Compare regarding the Eqnzi of Kasmir, Lawrence, YalUxu p. 313; also 
Rdqai. v. 101 note. 
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shall see that all the towns which from time to time were the capitals 
J the country, were built on the banks of the Vitasta. and tha the 
great majority of other important places of ancient date ^ 

fituated It is certain that then as now all produce of the count y 
wlrtonght to the great centres by water. Villages even when 
situated ft a great distance, had, no doubt, just as at the present day, 

waterway. Kalhana’s description of the 

Narapura shows how closely the busy “ coming and going of ships was 
„ted in the Kasmirian mind with the splendour of a laige 

*“'"''64. After these general remarks we may now proceed to follow 

the j ite course lies telweea Mgh •Mmiol plateoos 

t kXw", One en the’ left b.nk, Ih. T..W„ U^nr, ^11 be .odoea 

“°Ab.rbbe. X. tau-'* “■> ‘’irvX.t 

About tn Marhom (the old Madavasrama), the Vitasta 

The Gambhira. jg joined by the Ve4au and Eembyar?' Rivers 

which meet a short distance above their common conanence with the 

V This river junction is known to the Mahatmyas by the name 

Vitasta. rhisi 3 conanence’) and is still visited as a 

Ttta““XeXt niited eonrse of tb. VeSan end ^„bj» beam 
^ o ao rvf GambhIra and is referred to under tins designation 

*^1- dlv hv Kalhana The Gambhira is too deep to be forded at any 
Sren^7«“Xeing on the rente .™» Tijayesvar. to^ 
f." mix iXrtaboe. It was t.io. the seeM »< ^ 

l\nssala’s army on its retreat over the Gambhira (a. n. 1122) 

S™a a complete ™t. Sin year, later Snjji, Me son’s general, gamed 
an egnailr signal moleiy by foreing the passage mlbe fane of a >e 

army.'^ 


Auatnag 

sTSSf 80 note. Junctions of rivers and streams (sa^antas) m-e every 
where in India favourite places for Tirthas. 

* See Bdjat. viii. 1063 sqq., 1497 sqq. 
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Tlie A^esaii, frec^uently mentioned by its ancient name of Visgka in 
tbe Chronicles, the Kilamata and otiier textsO 
^ ^ is a considerable river. It receives all the 

streams coming from the northern slope of the Pit* Pant&al Range 
between tbe Sidan and Ban^hal Passes. Its traditional source is placed 
in the Kramasaras or Kons%*]Yag Lake below the Peak of ISfaiibandlmna. 
The Nilamata, 271 sqq. relates a legend which identifies tbe Visoka with 
Laksmi and accounts for its name (‘free from pain ’). The fine -water- 
fall which is formed by the sti’eam of the Kons^r Rag not far from 
the village of Sidan, is now known as Ahr^bal. The Rilamata calls it 
Ahhor bila ‘ the mousehole/ which may possibly be the origin of the 
modern name.^ As soon as the Yisoka emerges from the mountains, 
numerous irrigation canals are drawn from it wliich overspread the 
whole of the old Parganas of Karala (Id^-vin) and Devasarasa 

One of these canals is the Sun^man^ Knl which is mentioned in the 
Rajataraiigiiii by its ancient name of Suvarnamanikulya.^ If tlie stoiy 
of its construction by King Suvarna, reproduced from Padmamihira, 
could be trusted, we should have to ascribe to this canal a Idgh anti- 
quity. It leaves the Yisoka near the village shown as ‘ Largoo ’ on the 
map and rejoins it near the village of Id^vin (map ‘ Arwin ’). Another 
old canal, called Nandi (not shown on the map), leaves the Yisoka near 
Kaiinuh, the ancient Kalimusa, and irrigates the land between the 
lower course of this river and the Yitasta. Its name is connected 
perhaps with that of the village which is referred to in con- 

nection with Avan tivarman’s drainage operations.^ The Yisoka is 
navigable up to Kaimuh. 

The Bemhyar^' which joins the Yisoka a little above Gambhira- 

The BamsnyataTL have met already before as the 

river uniting the streams from the Fir 
Pantsal and Riipia Passes. Kalhana mentions it by its ancient name 
Ramanyatavi when relating the legend of the burned city of Rarapura."' 
The Rembyar?' after leaving the mountains below' Hiir^'por flo-ws 
divided in many channels within a wide and mostly dry bed of rubble 
and boulders. This strip of stony waste along the river attains a wudth 
of over two miles near the village of Isiiran (map ‘ Gharran’), 

The local legend referred to attributes the creation of this waste io 


i Sec Rd^at ir. 5 note. 

S Compare N^lamaia, 271 sqq.^ and foi’ dklior hila, 2S3, 
S See RclJaL i. 97. 
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tlie I^asi Ramaaya. She had come down from the moantains canp-mg 
masses of stone to assist her brother, the Stisravas IS'aga, in the cles^truc- 
tion of Narapura. When she learnt that he had already completed his 
task, she dropped the stones ‘ more than a Tojana ’ from the site of t e 
doomed city. The distance indicated corresponds exactly to that of tbe 
Yilla"-e of Lit^r where the Rembyar?’ leaves behind its stony bed an ^ 
passes into alluvial soil. The village laud for five Yojanas above that 
place was buried by the mighty boulders which Ramanya left nlong 
her trail. Similar tales regarding the origin of stone-wastes ( Mur- 

ren”) are well-known to European alpine folk-lore. _ , 

65. Below Gambhirasamgama the Yitasta receives from the rig i 
the stream which drains the aiicient district 
The Yitasta near Holada, the present Yular. It then passes 

Srinagar. close to the foot of the Yastarvan spur, near 

the old town of Avantipura. No important stream joins the river 
from the right until we reach S'rinagar. The affluents on the left 
like the Ramusa are also of small volume. Some do not reach the river 
direct but end in low marslies, communicating with the latter only by 
gates made in the river embankments. Of the ancient sites situated 
along the river, the towm of Padmapura, the present Pampar, is the 
most considerable. As we approach S'rinagar we pass the site of the 
ancient capital, PuRANADHiSTHAifA, marked by the present village ot 
Pandrethan. It lies between the right river bank and the southern 
foot of the ridge which encircles the Pal. For the streams we have 
next to notice, a reference to the special map of Ancient S'rinagara- is 

necessary. _ . _ . 

Just before we reach the area of the city proper, the A itnsta m 

ioined by a stream which drains the lake to the east of the city. T ns 
lake, known as Dal (Skr. Dala), is fed by plentiful springs and by 
streams which reach it from the north. Its surplus waters flow out 
towards the Yitasta by a canal which is now called Isunth Kul but in 
ancient times bore the name of Mahasaeit,^ This canal passes through 
an ancient embankment {setu) which protects the city as well as the 
low shores of the Dal from floods of the river, and already figures la the 
traditional account of the foundation of S'rinagar. The position of the 
gate which closes the ontflow of the Maliasarit is marked on the map by 

A*small channel from the river— whether artificial or natural cannot 

1 Eor the kiantIHeation of the Ts.lnth Eul and the Mar canal 
the MaUsarit my note on Eajat. iii. 339-349 should be con.sultod. In addition to 
Z eviSonco them recorded, it should be noted that the Mahisarit is twice mention- 
cd by its old name also in the S'arvavatara Mi, 74 ; iv. 121 
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be ascertained now-— joins tbe Alaliasarit at tliis very point atid tarns 
the ground between it and the river into an island. This is now known 
by the name of May ^snm, derived from the ancient Mak^ikasvamin. 
We shall have to refer to it again in our account of the topography of 
Shinagar. Ifrom Durgagalika downwards the Mahasarit or Isuntli Kul 
was in old times the south-eastern boundary for that part of Srinagar 
which lies on the right bank of the Vitasta. Being a natural line of 
defence it is frequently referred to in the narrative of the various sieges 
of the capital.^ 

The confluence of the Mahasarit and Vitasta which is just opposite 
to the modern palace, the Shergarhi, has been a Tirtha from early times 
and is mentioned by its correct name inMankha’s description of Kasmir.® 
S'rivara refers to it by a more modern name, MUnsamgama^ where 
Mart is an evident adaptation from the Ks. form Mar.^ The latter 
name, itself a derivative of Mahasarit, is applied at the present day to 
another branch of the Pal outflow. This turning to the west passes 
through the marsh known as Brar%ambal {Bliattaranaivala) and then 
enters tlie city. 

This canal is of considerable importance for the internal traffic of 
the city as it opens a convenient waterway to the Dal and greatly 
facilitates the transport of its manifold produce.^ After passing behind 
the whole of the city quarters on the xught river-hank the Mar issues 
near the quarter of Narvor (Skr. Nadavana) into the marshes of the 
Anch^ar. Through the latter a connection is thus secured with the Sind 
river delta. This extension of the Mar to the west seems, however, of 
later date, as S'rivara attributes the construction of a navigable channel 
towards the Sind to Zainu-l-‘abidin.^ 

66- The lake which supplies the water of the Mahasarit, is in. 
r> 1 1 Tr some respects one of the most favoured spots of 

^ ^ whole Valley. Its limpid water, the 

imposing aspect of the mountain amphitheatre which encloses it on 
three sides, and the charming gardens and orchards around it have 
made the pal justly famous. 


i See Edjat. viii. 733, 753, 3131. 

S See S'rihanthaG, iii. 24>, Mahdsaridvita&iayok ... samgamah. Here too as in 
former translations of the Rajatarahgini, Mahasarit has been wrongly taken as an 
common nonn and explained as * great river.’ 

S The term Marl is also elsewhere used in the later Chronicles and the Mahat- 
myas; comp-, e.g., S^iv. i. 442; iv. 298; Fourth C hr on. 145, etc. 

4 It is this narrow canal, more picturesque than sweet-smelling, which lias led 
to the frequent comparisons of Skinagar with Venice. It has not received much 
attention in recent years and for want of dredging seems in danger of silting np« 

* See S'rlv. i. 440 
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Tlie Dal measures about foiir miles in lengtli and tw and a ball 

• wirlth ’ where it is broadest. Its depth nowhere exceeds 30 feet, a,nd 
* c Tvini’p qliallow. At its southern end it is fringed 
in inost parts it covered by the famous floating 

by lagoon^ and^ g ^ the superabundance of water-plants aad 
gardens everywliere retains an admirable clearness 

vegetable ^ue to the ampleness of the springs 

holy sites. to the lake itself occurs in the Chronicle of 

The earliest lefoienco Zainu-l-'abid'm diverted 

S'rivara who describes a - , vicinity ° S'rlvara calls the lake 
himself Jla°^tmyas which cLdescend to mention it, use 

while the g- ^^^Xis the two small artificial islands 
the form DaZa^ ^ttinffuished as and StM^h (‘the 

called ianfca, and no LaAa’) Different names are given to several 

Silver Lahka,’‘ Golden^ Laaka^ of these only H.STAylaio, the 

distinct poi tioi s Chronicles. 

present Ast.vol,ca < Jvesthesvara, Theda, S'uresvari, etc.. 

The sacred site of f ; ^^^torn shores of the Pal. They 

with their description of the vicinity of the capital, 

will be mentioned belov ^^..^ishat and Nasini are creations 

The well-known gardens J ^ enhance the natural beauties 

of tlie Mughal Emperors wiio did muon 

of the lake. _ jj^^tor is fed also by a 

Besides tlie springs o ^ mountains to 

„ fl,e „.p, i. 

tlie east. Tlie old name extend to it the name Maliasarit.^ 

nneertain. ^he S'arvavatara 

In its lower coarse wheij ^ ^ An earlier form is fur- 
row bears Gie tS ^tam at tb point, by the name of 

nislied hj Snvaia av i ^ found in several Mabatinyas,*^ 

TiLAPRASTHi; the Mahfisarit downwards the VitastS 

67, Erom the ^toiost unbroken lines of bouses 

flows for over thine ‘ ^^tone embankmeuts. The latter consist 
raised high blocks of stone whiob belonged to ancient 

jiow-a-days chieny oi & 

I 8'nv. i. 118 m- . 

^ See, €.g„ Yitastam^J^, xxi. 3J. 
a See Skrvfiv, ni. 75 j iv. 129. 

4 See SV7r. i. 121 ; iv. 
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ThQ Ksiptika. 


temples and other striictni'es of pre-Miiliammadan date. Judging from 
their size and careful carving we can well picture to our mind the 
splendid appearance which the river-banks must have here presented in 
bygone days. 

The river within the city flows first in one long reach due north. 

Near the fourth bridge in the heart of the city, 
it makes a great bend and turns to the south- 
west. A canal which leaves the left bank of the river between the 
Shergarhi palace and the quarter of Kathtil (Kasthlla), and rejoins the 
river near the last bridge, allows boats to cut this great bend. It now 
hears the name Kut^-kul, derived from the ancient designation of 
Kstptikakulya.^ The Kvsiptika is often mentioned in the later portions 
of Kalhana’s Chronicle which relate the sieges of Shunagar witnessed in 
his own time. It forms to this day the natural line of defence for that 
part of the city Avhich occupies the left river-bank, and which could he 
successfully attacked only by crossing the Kvsiptika.® No information 
is available to us as to the origin of this canal. Judging from its posi- 
tion it is likely to have been a natural side-channel of the river which 
was subsequently maintained or improved for the convenience of navi- 
gation. 

A few hundred yards lower down the Yitasta is joined on its left 
The Dugdhagahga. ^ considerable river now known as 

the Budgahgdiy ‘ the milk Gahga/ or Chats^hul, 
‘the white stream/ Its ancient name is given as Dugdhasindhu in 
Bilhana^s description of S'rlnagar.^ The Mabatmyas know it by the 
name of Sveiagangd^ ‘the white Ganga,* to which the alternative modeim 
designation, Ohak^kul, exactly corresponds.^ Its waters come from the 
central part of the Pir Pantsal B/ange round Mount Tatakuti, its chief 
sources being the mountain-streams marked as ‘ Sangsofed ’ (Sangsafed) 
and ‘Yechara^ on the map. The confiuence of the Yitasta and Diid- 
gahga, opposite to the old quarter of Diddamatha, is still a Tlrtha of 
some repute and is probably alluded to already by Bilbana.^ 


1 Ki 1ml <Skr. hulya is the ordinary term for small streams or canals. 

^ For detailed evidence of this identification, see Rdjat, viii, 732 nofce. 

8 Vihrmndnhac. 

^ Bqq Yitastdmdh. xxii; S'vetagangdmdh,, etc. Skr, heta becomes in by 
regular phonetic conversion chuth, fern, chatg^. 

The Nllamata curiously enough does not mention the Duclgahga unless it is 
meant by Ksiranadi^ 1281. The latter name, meaning ‘ the river of milk/ is given 
to the Dudganga by a passage of the modern Yitastimahatmya, xsii. 

6 See xviii, 22. 
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Section VI.— Lowee Couese of the Vitasta. 

63. ImmedtoMy Wow Sfrioogoo we com. “ 

; 1 X, 4.1 nf ihe river for a considerable distance. 

So‘.°. o«‘t“e®l.tt ta!c,ol whiol.tl.oHrih*o» ““J 

ae oe»W, 

SSL of th°. Bmd Eiwr, ft. greoteet tribotuy of tie Vitwte wotha tko 

™'S.r arvej of ft. nortbom t»go of moo.fc.me b.s ““ 

US to the true headwaters of tlie Sind near the 
The Sindhu. Zoii-La and the Amhurnath. Peak. Its tradi- 

T-d" - “ ofrof"o-s? mt.Sd 

north. Its ancient name, SiNDUU, means smp y _ 

ideofcW witU fcb^ ‘.d it Sg.- Wol, i. ibo 

SS, SI— dm.m »d tb. Tlfe 

- 

wtLiur— oloTbw 1.” a^gmot Mr pl.i., ...r tW 

Vheie thi _ y DugdhShama, the river spreads cut m 

village of Dnd. ho , extensive Delta, • covered in its 

numerous hranolies. ,^„„sl^es and known as AwcZiVir. Its eastern 

greatest ^ ^ high ground which connects S'rinagar 

St “m ^ tSopa. :uS;„o.L ff tfc. smd yoilop. The we.ter. 

fc -n Ttn <mir to aistin-mshthe two rivers hy giving the designatioii 

1 It is customary in Kafcmir to aisho _ ‘ Brhatsxndhv,,’ 

of ‘the Great Sind (Bad Sind),’ to the Indus. This is 

already in the Haracaritaomtamani, XU. . oonfasion in 

The Mectlty •> J 1^..^. ...t.n. m. S- 

geographical works down to the g g sources of the Indus, or else 

of Kasmir was river taking its way through Kalmir (!). Thin 

represented as a branch of du Grand Mogol ’ reproduced 

curious error is traceable a.?., m the ® ^ from the Paris Edition of 1670, and in 
in Bernier’s Travels^ ec . ^ ’ . TrEE^BNTHAr.ER, Description de V hide, 1786, 

the map of Ancient India attached to .^iting in 1S25, says 

p. 60. Compare Hugeu, Kaschrmr V 33^ ^n^^^ 

of the EaSmir Sind that “ it is not ^ ' . ... ^^^39 933 ; gr^. iv. 

S See Rajat. h 57 note ; also iv. 391 ; v. 97 m- > Tui. 

110, 227, etc. 
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CoBf-uence of Vitasta 
and Sindliii. 


side of tlie delta is marked by an alhwial plateau contiiines tlie 

rigiit or western side of tlie lower Sind Y'alley down to tbe river’s con- 
fluence witb the Vitasta. The base of the triangle is the Yitasta itself 
which betw’een Shinagar and this junction flows in a bed separated by 
artificial banks from the marshes on either side. The waters of the 
Sind after spreading over this wide Delta leaye it in a single chaniiei at 
its western extremity, opposite to the village of Shad^pur. 

The confluence of the Yitasta and Sindhii has from early times 
enjoyed exceptional sanctity as a Tirfcha. Kas- 
mir tradition, as recorded already in the 
Mlamata, identifies the Yitasta and Sindh ii, 
the largest and holiest rivers of the country, with the Yamtina and 
Qanga, respectively. Their junction represents, therefore, the Kas- 
mlrian equivalent of the famous Prayaga at the confluence of the great 
Indian rivers. The YitastasindhuSx\mgama is often referred to as an 
important Tirtha in the Rajatarahgim, the Xilamata and numerous 
other texts. It is actually known by the name of PeaYzIga to the modern 
tradition and the Mahatmyas.^ A small island built of solid masonry 
rises in the river-bed at the point where the waters of the twm rivers 
mingle. It is the object of regular pilgrimages on particular Parvans 
throughout the year. On it stands an old Oiiiar tree which to the 
pious Kasmiriaii represents the far-famed Ptcus Indica tree of the real 
Prayaga. 

Notwithstanding the accumulated holiness of this Tirtha there is 
most explicit evidence to show that its present position dates back only 
to about a thousand years. We owe the knowledge of this interesting 
fact to the detailed account which Kalhana has given us of the 
great i*egulation of the Yitasta carried out under King Avantivarman 
(a.d. 855-883), As the change in the confluence of the Yitasta and 
Sindhu forms one of the most striking results of this regulation^ 
Kalhana’s account of the latter may conveniently he noticed in the 
present place. I shall restrict myself to an indication of the main facts 
connected with these operations, referring for all detailed evidence to 
Note I (v. 97-100) of my translation. 

69. Kalhana tells us in his opening notice * that the produce of 
Kasmii' had in earlier times been greatly 
restricted owing to disastrous floods, particu- 
larly from the Mahapadma or Yoliir lake, and 
the general water-locked condition of the country. Drainage operations 

I Foi’ a detailed account of the references to the Yitasta-Sindhiisaihgaitia and 
the ancient remains near it, see Note J v. 97-100), §§ M, 15 j also note iv. 391. 

■ ^ See Eijai, t. 68 sqq. 


Suyya^s regulation of 
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uBder King Lalitaditya had led to an increase f 

But these works were apparently neglected undoi hib 

and disastrous floods, followed by famines, became Jut low 

Avantivarman’s time Suyya, a man o assent 

origin, offered to remedy these troubles Beceir ng the km^a 

for his scheme and the necessary means, he set y^Hey. 

course of the Vitasta with a view to ^ ; tradition hL 

Omittino- legendary details with which evidently popn - ‘ j^nilo,Tiu<r 

SSliaW" ««r. «>• crs, adoptod w» br,^ " ^ 

The operations commenced in Kramarajya at the local! y 

Yaksadapa where large “ rocks avhieh ^ ^he Vitasta i We 

tains lining both river banks,” obstructed the \itasta. 

Yaksadara, tbe present Dy ar^gul, as a spur Its 

some three miles helow the oommeiicement of the Baiamula g „7„truct- 
ToXfoot forms the first rapid of the river. By “'s 

■!;C-s the level of the river was lowered. Then a stone-dam was 
constructed across the bed of the river, 

I must leave it to competent engineering opinion 
Patent and at which point of the Baramula gorge the operations so fa 
described were practicable with the technical means of that age. W a 
rw7hi Kalhana’s account is so matter-of-fact and so accurate in 

that a presumption is raised as to the prevm 

statements also resting, partially at least, on l^^^^ricaV facte. 

Wherever inundation breaches were known to occm in time 
flood new beds were constructed for the river. One of _tbese changes 
in the river-bed affected the confluence of tbe Vitasta and Smdhu, am 

+1tp main course of the Vitasta before Suyya s regulation. 

m K to describe, to es .Mcessrielj tie poto of the old „d 
a the new confluence relative to certain temples 

Change of ^t tbe village of Trigrami and other 

sJSk point, on the riTen.b»ks. Most of the., struc 

W I hsTS been sble to idenlid, and a close eatoon of the 


1 See V. 87 sqq, 

S CoTupfii-’e V. 92 sq. 
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general topographical features in their neighbourhood has fully borne 
out the correctness of Kalhana’s account. Without the help of a larger- 
scale map it "would, however, be impossible to explain here accurately 
the topographical evidence collected.^ I must, therefore, once more 
refer to the above-quoted detailed note in my forthcoming work, 
where a special map, on the scale of one inch to the mile, has been 
inserted for the illustration of this tract. In the present place I must 
restrict myself to indicating the main results of my enquiries. 

These have shown that while the new confluence which Kalhana 
knew in his own time, is identical with the present junction opposite 
Shad^pxir,^ the old one lay about two miles to the south-east of it, 
between the village of Trigani and the Par^'spor plateau. The latter is 
the site of the great ruins of Pm'ihdsa'pura, first identified by me and 
shown on the map (see below, § 121.) Trigam marks the position of the 
ancient Trigrami^ and a short distance south of it stands the temple ruin 
which I identify with the shrine of Yisnu Vainyasvdmm» 

Kalhana mentions this temple as the'^point near which “ the two 
rivers, the Sindhu and Yitasta, formerly met flowing to the left and 
right of Trigrami, respectively.^' Standing on the raised ground before 
the ruin and turning towards Shad^pur, we have on our left a narrow 
swamp about a quarter of a mile broad which runs north-east in the 
direction of Trigam. In this swamp and a shallow Nala continuing it 
towards Shad^p"ux’, we can yet recognize the old bed of the Sindhu. On 
the right we have the Badrihel Nala which divides the alluvial plateau of 
Trigam and Par^-spor. This Nala is clearly mai'ked as an old river-bed 
by the formation of its banks and is still known as such to the villagers 
of the neighbourhood. 

The Badrihel Nala connects the great swamp to the east known as 
PanzhioT Namhal with the extensive marshes stretching west and north- 
west of Par^spor towards the Yolur, This channel still serves regular- 
ly as an outflow for the Panz^or Nambal whenever the latter is flooded 
from the Yitasta at times of high-water. Were it not for the great 
embankments which guard the bed of the Yitasta towards the low 
Panz^nor Nambal, the latter would still form a regular course of the 

1 In tlie copies of 31© uiap accompanying this memoir tlie faint ontlines by wbicb 
tbe engraved Atlas of India sheet marks the low alluvial plateaus, the marshes, and 
similar features of this tract, have become much effaced. A reference to the 
original groundmap or the larger Survey map (2 miles to the inch) is hence recom- 
mended. 

% Shadipur is a modem contraction for Shahdl}uddmp7lr, the name given to the 
place by Sultan Shahabu-d-din (A.B. 1354*'73) who founded it, as Jonarfija, 409, tells 
us, at the conduence of the Yitasta and Sindhu. 
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Even so it is still liable to be invaded by tbe Vitasta at 
river. Rven so ic is s fertile villase lands reclaimed 

flood. For tbe swamp as well as tbe tertue viua^ 

around it, lie below the level of tbe rivei e indicated explains the 

,,eoldcon^ 

curious position of^ th 1 P the left bank just 

the pTereSTnctrwi^ the Sindhn and practically c^ti- 

tie o, .so.d3»c.o. 

oppomte the Vainyasvaminruim Lalitaditya 

1 ®r; H?sXdS capital, becomes now intelligible. The plateau 

°^"T^-waof Par^spor which still preserves its name is now flanked 
or Karewa of P^^ pLzinor Nambal and on the west by the marshes of 
w-^aHth ^Neither of them affords in their present condition the 
n£t waterway we find invariably near all other Kasmir capitals, 
convenient ( . i^g^e^er, the Vitasta flowed as we have seen, 

ot .H. at tie loot ». the g™.. 

toplee o«o« 13 l“‘uto oiaago f ‘I- “"a"!"'*. ' 

71 . ibe OD3 traced yet. By forcing the 

Results of Suyya’s yjtasta to pass north of Tngam mstead oi 
regulation. south of it, the reclamation of the marshes south 

„( ao Vol« lalo »«.t laoo B"*"? taoditatod. The cones. tUn. 

" ‘ rs f.;= 

Ct^s could never have been undertaken if the Vitasta had been 
Slid to spread itself over them from th. soath, the dii-eet.en m«ked 

“ihe^hTrin th. conduence of th. Tiiasti and Sindhu jaa a neces- 
.„yluditien°for the snhse,ae.t course giveu to the umted rivers. It 

rr 77^.; nn 210 sa. Kalhana’s account shows that the huge 

MughaU to which they are popularly atte^u e 

the land around. 
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was tlius closely connected with the general scheme of regalation and 

drainage. Kalliana indicates this by referring immediately after the 
above passage to stone-embankments constructed along the Vitasta for 
seven Tojanas (circ. 42 miles) and the damming-in of the Volur lake.i 
On the land reclaimed new populous villages were founded. From 
the circular dykes which were built around these villages, they are said to 
have received the popular designation of fcMwcWa, ‘ ring.’ We actu- 
ally still find two villages on the low ground near the Volur showing 
in their modern names the ending hundH, derived from Skr. hmdall 
Ut§?'kund®'l (map wrongly ‘ Watr koondl ’) and Mar9'kupd‘‘l are situated 
both close to the left bank of the Vitasta before it enters the marshes at 
the south-eastern end of the Volur, Their names and position seem to 
support the assumption that the present northerly course of the river 
above Trigrami and Shad^pur is directly due to Suyya’s operations, 

Kalhana adds that even in his own time, i.e., two and a half cen- 
turies later, there were “ seen, growing on the banks of the former 
river-beds, old trees which bore the marks of the boat ropes fastened to 
them,”® Similarly the observant Chronicler noted the old pales seourV 

ing the embankments “ which the rivers displayed when low in the 
autumn,”® We must be grateful to him for the evident interest with 
which he ascertained and recorded the details of Avantivarman’s opera- 
tions, For he has thus enabled us even at the present day to trace 
some of the important changes then effected in the hydrography of the 
whole Valley, 

72. Following the course of the Vitasta below its present conflu- 
ence with the Sindhu wo soon pass the village 

of Sambal where the route from S'rinagar to 
the north of the Volur lake and thence to the 
Trag®bal Pass, crosses the river. Here at some distance from the left 
bank is the site of the ancient Jayapiira, the capital founded by Kina’ 
Jayapida in the second half of the eighth century .'S' It is marked by 
the village of Aud^rkoth situated on an island between the Sambal 
marsh and a branch of the canal known as NOr. An ancient causeway 
connects the island with the strip of land separating the marsh from 
the present course of the Vitasta. ■ 


Course of Vitasta to- 
wards the Volur lake. 


1 See V. 103 sgg. 

S V. 101. 

S It is still the common belief in Kasmir that “no embankment on the rirorsido 
is sound nnloss it has a foundation of piles ” j Lawrence, Valley, -p, 211. Consider- 
ing the peaty nature of tho soil along the lower course of the rivor, this belief mav 
be jiistiSod by old oxperioncQ. 

* See for the idontifioation of this site, RHjat, v. 306 note, and below, § 123. 
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We sLould have .so.e f | 

chosen for a town which was m e course of the river by the 

did not know the great f King Jayapida’s time one 

subsequent regulation of Avantiv^^_ -^^^^ followed the line of the 

of the mam blanches of And^rkoth which forms a 

E’er m tins iieiglibouilio . artificially in parts, ’was then a 

,m«U .mce Ihe .*« So™ lo ‘1>« 

fte fcot 

hasapura had fallen into isolated hill known 

as Ahfhjung, rising atious a ifa^asbal which is mentioned hy 

shelter on the north is the donavaja.^ It is about 

the name of Mmiasa[saras] rock basin is deeper than the other 

“rJ t»a p”Sij M by » Sl'a *iX‘o» 

Mansarovar of the Tibetan of TJtE^'knncl®'! and Mar?'- 

A shoit distance lower leit bank. There 

kunM already m^bible that in old times the 

are various indications which m P ^t present. 

Yolur lake reached much closer ^thesem^^^^ 

Kalhana’s reference seems to ^ ^ from the lake, and Jouaraja 

circular dykes were actually 

still places them on the very stretching from Samuclrakota,* the 

Sr: rdSh,°l vicinity of Dv.rik.. near And.kath, seems 

to place them along the shore of the V 

I As Jonaraja, 864 sq., makes ‘Jlssag^s^Tthe Vdamata and 

have safely been shown on the ni^p. Xlttaramanasa on Mount 

MShatmyaBifcmight bc douUed wRe ker lake is 

Haraniukb is intended; see nowevei 

nbontioned after the Titastasindlmsamgama. to Zahm-l- 

S The oonstraction of this canal is asormea y 

‘'^''^™See Sajaf,. v. 120, and Jonar. 1230, (Bo. ed.). 

4 i See SV?n. i. 400 sq . 

' ■' ■' J. 1. 15 
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it can be safelj assumed that the creation of this strip of land wliich 
now accompanies the river-channel for some seven miles farfclier, is due 
to the continual deposits of silt. This sil ting-up process is still going 
on in tliis as in other portions of the Volar where streams enter it, and 
is likcl}' to reduce the expanse of the lake still farther in the futnreA 
A striking proof for the gradual change thus effected is afforded by 
the position of the artificial island known now as Zain^laiik. It was 
constructed by King Zairia-1-Tibidin from whom it took its proper 
designation of Jainalanha. It was then, according to Jouaraja’s desorip- 
tion, in the middle of the Volur whei^e the water was deep.® It is 
now situated in a shallow marsh close to the present embouchure of 
the river. 


The great lake, wdth the southern shores of wdiich we have 


73, 

Volur lake, 


already become acquainted, is a very impor- 
tant feature in the hydrographic vsystem of 
Kasmir. It acts as a hnge flood-reservoir for the greatest part of the 
drainage of Kasmir and gives to the western portion of the Valley ils 
peculiar character. Its dimensions vary at different periods, owing to 
tiie low shores to the south being liable to inundation. In normal 
years the length of the lake may be reckoned at abont 12 and its width 
at 6 miles, with an area of about 78 square miles. In years of flood 
the lake extends to about 13 miles in length and 8 miles in width. ^ 
Its depth is nowhere more than about 15 feet and is continuollj lessen- 
ing in those parts where the streams debouch into it. Notwithstanding 
this slight depth navigation on the lake often becomes dangerous when 
violent storms sweep over it from the mountains in the north. The 
boundaries of the lake are ill-defined in the south and partl}"^ in the east; 
the marshes and peaty meadows merge almost imperceptibly into the 
area of the lake. On the north the shores slope up towards aa 
amphitheatre of mountains from which some rocky spurs run down to 
the water’s edge. The fertile tract at the foot of these mountains 
fox-ms the ancient Khuyasrama^ the modern Pargaim of Khuy^hom, 

The ancient name of the lake is MahIpadmasaras, derived from the 
TUT A THj- Naga Maliofadma^ who is located in the lake 

Mahapaama INaga. tutelary deity. This designation is by 

far the most common in the Chronicles, the Nilamata, and other old 


1 Compare Drew, p. 166, and Lawrekce, Talley, p. 20. The latter anfchor is 
probably reproducing a popular tradition when mentioning that in King Zaimi-I- 
*abidm’a time the waters of the Volur stretched south to Asara and Samba,!. 

S See Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1227 sqq. The name Jainalahka v/as mutilated in the 
Calcutta^edition ; else it would have been shown on the map. 

3 See Lawrence, p, 20. 
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seens to bo de.ivea, “J™” ^ “ r’lterfloio cm be mlei-pi-otod to 

and in a single modem Mdliatmy , . , „ • ^aves.’ » Those wlio 

mean ‘ tnrhulent ’ or ‘ g 3 i„l tL lake with a strong wind, 

have experienced the sensation ot crossin _ 

will readily allow the the suspicion thali the name which 

impossible to dismiss^ a oge^ ^ clever ad apta- 

seems wholly unknowi earlier representative. It is cer- 

tion of the ilal,atmyas we meet with Ullola as a nam 

tamly curious that in ancient designation of which la 

his commentary on S'rlka.thacarita. iii. 9. uses 
Ullola as a seem to have clustered 

Legends of Maha- NUamata relates at length how the lake^ be- 

padmaWaga. came the habitation of the Mahapadma hi aga. 

ocistoou, ibotos .!,t. itffL:;: 

used to carry oS the -women o£ J Darvas* The site left 

Nagas, banished Sadaiigula o ^ Oandrapnm under 

dry on his departure was 

King \ isvagasva. The Mui destruction by water. When 

tion in this town, cursed it aiid Kasmir aud 

subsequently the ISTaga Ma lapa j^g .^^as granted 

permission to oecupj . P ^i,,„,iise of an old Brahman and 

.pp,bbci.d Etas "X bis tomilj. wta. M, 

asked to be allowed o . ^ announced 

prayer was agreed to he shewed J At the Kaga’s 

to the King the approaching sn i.i ^ founded two Yojanas 

direction the King with his people emigu ^ ,pj^e]^Tac,a then converted 

oibj itoo * tots, >..d%l« ,.i- of 

r— “iy iXpotol ‘O I-' ““ 

S See Buhlee, Report, p. 9. 

4 SeoVifasUmdh.v^4^S-, Ilaridmganeiamah. 

i See miarnata, 976-1008, and Bustm, Bepo, , i . 
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Another legend lias found a lengthy record in Kalbann/s narrative 
of King Jayapida’s reign, iv. 592 sqq^. The Faga Maliapadma being 
threatened witli desiccation by a Dravidian sorcerer, appeared to the 
King in his dream and asked for protection. As a reward he promised 
to show a gold mine to the King. Jayaplda agreed to the Fagats 
prayer. Curiosity, however, indnced him to let the Dravidian first try 
his magic on the lake. When the waters had been dried up so far 
that the Faga and his dependents were seen as hnman-faced snakes 
%vrigglii}g in the mnd, the king interfered and caused the lake to be 
restored. The Faga, however, resented the insult and showed to the 
king only a rich copper ore instead of the gold mine. 

With reference to a Piiranic legend the Mahapadma is sometimes 
identified with the Faga Kaliya who was vanquished by Krsna. As 
the foot of the god when touching the Faga’s head made lotuses 
(padma) appear on it, Mahapadma is treated by Kasmirian poets as 
another form of Kaliya.^ 

75. Of the streams which fall into the Volur lake besides the 
Vitasta, the stream of the Band^fpar Fala is 
the most considerable. It drains the range 
between Mount Haramukh and the Trag^^bal 
Pass and forms a small Delta of its owm to the north of the lake. Its 
ancient name is Madlimiati.^ It is repeatedly mentioned in the 
Bajatarangini in connection with the route leading to the Dard terri- 
tory, but must be distinguished from another, smaller Madhumati which 
flows into the Kisangahga near the S'aradatirtha. 

The outflow' of the lake’s waters is at its soutliw'est corner 
about two miles above the town of Sopiir. The latter is the ancient 
Buyya^ura, founded by Suyya and commemorating his name.^ If we 
may judge from the position of the town and the words used by Kalhana 
in another passage,^ it appears probable that the operations of Avaii- 
tivarman’s great engineer extended also to the river’s bed on this side 
of the lake. 

About four miles below Sopur the Yitasta which now flows in a 
■winding but well-defined bed, receives its last considerable tributary 
within Kasrnlr. It is the Pohur which before its j'unctioii has collected 
the various streams draining the extreme northwest of the Yalle}'. 


Lower aflfluGnts 
of Vitasta. 


^ Compnre S)'JJcani7iac. in. 9 ; Jonar* 933, and my note Bajat. v. 114. 

S See lidjat, vii, 1179 and note 1171 j also viii. 2883 ; Nilamata 1259 sqq,^ 
l;39S,?etd.vv 

B See Raj at; v. 118 note. 

T. 104: Trained by him, the Yitasta starts rapidly on her way from the 
basin of the Mahapadma lake, like an arrow from the bow.’’ 
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This portion of the country figures but little in K: 
hence we find in the ESjatarangini no reference to 
of its affluents. The old name of the river is 
passage which is found only in 

PaZtara ; the Mali atmy as vary ^ 

side-streams the May’ll' (map ‘ Maur ) flow 
Pai-ana is named in the Nilamata as Mahun,* 
stream is identical with that of the Pargana 
lies, the ancient Samala.^ 

About 18 miles from the point where the 
it reaches the entrance of the gorge of Bara 
wo have already before followed the course o 
navigation ceases. After passing wMi ^ ^ 
immediately below the town, the river, so placid withm 
tnvrs into a large torrent rushing down in falls and rapids, 


niicertain. Jonaraja in 

the Bombay edition, calls this river 
between Frahara and Prahara.^ Of the 
ing through the Machipor 
' The name of the Hamal 
through which its course 


3 ; ntastHmah. xxvii. 2 ; SmyamiMmdh. 


1 See Jonar. (Bo. ecu; iiou, xi*. 
S miarnata, 13S2 sqq. 

5 See Bdjat, vii. 159 note. 

4. Locanodddra and Wiydnodddr 

6 See (xuiiididddiiTOLj tho TJdar o 
jdddra, tlie Drimo-dar Udar, S'nv, 

V See BdjaL L 156 note. 
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lower ground around them or connected by very gentle slopes witli 
spurs descending from the mountains. Often the tops of these plateaus 
seem almost perfectly Sat, forming table lands of varying dimensions. 
They rise generally from 100 to 300 feet above the level of the ravines 
and vallejs which intersect them, and through which the streams from 
the mountains and their own drainage find their way to the Yitasta. 
Most of the Udars are found on the south- western side of the Valley, 
stretching fi^om Shipiyan to Bax’amnla. But they also occur across the 
river on the north-eastern side of the Valley, and at both extremities 
of the river-flat in the soutli-east and north-west. 

Owing to the inferiority of the soil and the difiiciilty of irrigation, 
the Udars show a marked difference in point of fertility from other 
parts of the Valley. Those which slope down from the foot of the 
mountains have been brought under cultivation with the help of water- 
courses conducted over them from the higher ground behind. Most of 
these irrigation-channels are, no doubt, of ancient date, and some are 
specially mentioned in the Chronicles. To other Udars, particularly 
those which are entirely isolated, water could not be brought. These 
are either borreu wastes covered with low jungle or if cultivated, yield 
only precarious crops owing to the uncertainty of the rainfall. 

Some of the Udars, owing to their position near the Vitasta or for 
other reasons, are sites of importance in the ancient topography of 
Ivasmlr. Such are the plateaus of Martanda, Cakradhara, Padmapiira, 
Parihasapura. Another, the ■ Udar of Damodara,^ plays an interesting 
part ill the legendary lore of the country. All these will be duly 
noticed in the next chapter. 

77. Climatic conditions ai’o so closely connected with a country's 

^ ^ ^ topography that the few old notices and 

Ka§mir climate. t 

references which we nave regarding those oi 

Kasmir, may fitly find mention here. 

The only distinct account of the Kasmir climate is given by 
Alberunh^ He clearly indicates the reason why Kasmir is exempt from 
the heavy Monsoon rains of India proper. When the heavy clouds, he 
explains, reach the moimtains which enclose Kasmir on the south, ^‘the 
mountain-sides strike against them, and the clouds ai'e pressed like 
olives or grapes.'^ In consequence the rain pours down and the rains 
never pass beyond the mountains. Therefore Kasmir has no varsahala, 
but continual snowfall daring two and a half months, beginning with 
Magha, and shortly after the middle of Caitra continual rain sets in 
for a few days, melting the snow and cleansing the earth. This rule 
has seldom an exception j however, a certain amount of extraordinary 
meteorological occurrences is peculiar to every province in India.” 

See India, i, p. 211. 
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Tliat this description is on the^ whole 

data regarding ^Kasmir, will ^ Whit chiefly characterizes 

statements of Mr. Laweehcb and Mr. Eliot. ^ L Indian plains, is the 

the climate of Kaimir as against that of ® , , excessive 

lipat The moderate temperature ot the Kasmii i,-,w 

at higk Lv-io. ot the VelUy, and hae .t =J1 time. bee. d.lj epph 

ciated by its inhabitants as well as its visitors. tPo +nr'ments 

“iaa .taedy p.oedly eM»e tK. e.emphon f»™ the a 
ot efiereesenu o.. ot Ih. f.vo.J .ooordod to ,0^000 

Hie entbiBieetio doeoviptio. ot e Ke.m.r .nmmee pee.od ^ i „ 
eW the tooeete" .ho;™ .0 

rXt?lrh"a. heot ot „ IPd^eu .»™eo o.t.id. tho Y^ey 

tbe siiueriiij^ ^ the liill regions immediately^ to 

;r:.a or^rr^iS ae hrror:ia 

rea;:r:ttx^ 

“”f" riOsStTr.!* The geWhio W'**” ‘’’f 

“feenoerm olimete-Bohieh eve implied by the wymg .It.tades ot 
Kasmir localities.’’ _ _ anfnmn such as saved the 

g Jrswis^tor.: "yj'rgers 

“^e-feliere^n. lait SS^. heee«t^o, the 
fomioes reemltiog Horn premetore eoorfelb. 

i See Laweence, p. 24 sgg. 
g See i. 41. 

:CoLt-evU.970, Ylii 1634, 1830. XS36. 1863 ,reg,iraing the fever-seas^^ 
E-ajapnn and neighbouring districts, my note viu. 18t3. 

5 B^jat viii. 1376 sggf. ; 143 sqq» , vu. ° ‘ ^ ^ to sixty feet 

. s.. ai. ttio It “ “ ri get.-. , « .1.0 H«. 

of snow falls in a severe wintei on the bigl e g 

1 Compare vii. 916; viii. 2511; u. 138. 

8 See ii. 18 m - ! viii- 2449. 
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Cultivation. 


In tliis as in other respects there is nothing to suggest any material 
change of the climatic conditions during historical times. Kalhana, it 
is true, in describing the reign of Abliimanju I.j speaks of deep snow 
as “falling each year to cause distress to the Baiiddhas and obliging 
the king to pass six months of the cold season in Darvabhisara. But 
the whole story there related is nothing but a mere rechauffe of the 
ancient legend told in the Nilamata of the annual migrations caused 
by the presence of the Fi^acas. It therefore can claim no historical 
value whatever.^ 

78. Cultivation such as appears to have been carried on in Kasmir 
since the earliest historical period, must neces- 
sariiy leave its traces in the topography of a 
country and may hence claim a passing notice. 

Bice has as far as we can go back, always been the largest and 
most important produce of the Yalley. Its character as the main cereal 
is sufficiently emphasized by the fact that it is usually referred to in 
the Chronicles by the simple term of dlianya ‘ grain.’^ The conditions 
of its cultivation presuppose an extensive system of irrigation, and for 
this the Kasmir Yalley with its abundance of streams and springs is 
admirably adapted by nature. The elaborate ai’rangements which 
exist at present for taking water from the streams large and small and 
distributing it over all the ground capable of irrigation, will be found 
fully detailed in Mi*. Lawrence’s valnable and exhaustive account of 
Kasmir agriculture.^ There is every reason to believe that they have 
come down with little, if any, change from a very early period. 

Many of the larger irrigation channels which intersect the fertile 
alluvial fiats, or skirt the terraced slopes of 
the Udars and mountain-sides, are shown on 
tracts on the lower course of the Lid%, Yefeu, 
In old times when the population was largeh 
which is at present allowed to lie waste on the 
hill-sides, on the Udars and in the low-lying tracts by the marshes, 
must have been under cultivation.^ 1 have often come across traces of 
old irrigation-cuts long ago abandoned, which brought down the winter 
of the melting snows from alpine plateaus high above the forest zone. 
Their distance from any lands capable of rice-cultivation is so great 


Irrigation. 

the map ; see, e.g.^ the 
Sind, and other rivers, 
than now. much land 


^ See i, 180, and note i. 184. 

2 “ The Kashmiris, so far, have considered no crop worthy of attention save 
ricej” Lawrence, Valley^ p. 310. 

S See Yalley i pp. 323 sg. 

^ Compare YaUey^ pp. 239 and 356, as to the extensire areas wliich were once 
cultivated and are likely to be so again in future. 
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and tbe trouble of their coiistmctiou must have been so eonsideraW^ 

that only a far greater demand for irrigation than the present one 

account for their existence. 

In the earliest traditions recorded by Kalhana the constrnetmn of 
irrio-ation canals plays already a significant part. Ihe Sumimmafi 
Ua which is ascribed to Xing Suvarua and which stall bnn^^ r 
to a great part of the Ad^vin district, has already been noticed ^ 
reference to the aqueduct by which King Damodara is supposed to 
attempted to bring water to the great Udar named after 
le-endary in the main, is also characteristic.® Lahtaditya is oied 
;rth haLg supplied villages near Cahradhara 

means of irrigation by the construction of a nenes of uatei-wheels 
(araghaita) which raised the water of the Vitasta.-' „„ the 

To Suyya, however, Avantivarman s engineer, is ascii i 

merit of liaLg on extensive scale secnrecUuvei^water for 

lands, from Kalhniia’s detailed description it is evident that Snyya s 
ret^ulation of the Vitasta was accompanied by systematic arraiigemen s 

various hill-streams was utilized as well as that of the main-iivei. The 
size md distribution of the water-course for each village was fixed on 
He ie tl.ue “to Uve a„beU»l.ed e 1 

an abundance of irrio'ated fields which were distinguished foi e.x- 
cellen\ produce.” The increase iu produce consequent on these measures 
and the^reclamatiou of new lands from the river and marshes is said to 
hive lowered the average price of a Khaii of rice from two hundred to 

'^“trimrolto IIe\f i^^^^ of view must 

have always been recognized by the rulers of tlie. country. Hence even 
in later times we find every respite from internal troubles laarked by 

repairs of ancient canals or the construction of new ones. The long 

and peaceful reign of Zainn-l-‘abidin which m many respects levn ec 

the ta'aditions of the earlier Hindu rule, seems m particular to have 
been productive of important ii-rigation works. Jonaraya s and S rival as 
Cbroicles °'ive a considerable list of canals constructed under this 
Kngl Ammig these the canal which distributed the water _ot he 
Poifur River over the Zaiu^gir Pargaim, and the one by which the 

1 See above, § 64. 

2 See 

S See iv. .191 note. 

■4 See v» 1C'9"*112 and, note. 

S JoL. (Bo. ed.) 1X41-00. 1257 i, 414 for repairs of old 

canals, see "vni. 2380, 

J. T. 16 
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water ot tlie Lid^r waf?t conducted to tlie arid plateau of IVIartanda^ 
dcsorvo special mention. In the latter localit}’- some work of tliis kind 
must haTe existed already at a far earlier periocL Or else ive conkl 
scarcely understand how it could have been chosen as the site foi’ 
Lalitaditja’s magnificent temple and the fiourisliing township -which 
once simminded itA 

Of the other products of the Valley only two may be mentioned 

Saffron-cultwation. fronvoM times received 

special attention in all descriptions of the 
country. Already Kalhai 3 .a in his introduction designates saffron and 
grapes among * ‘the things that even in heaven are difficnlt to find but 
are common thei’e.”^ Saffron [huiilctima) has to the present day re- 
mained a famous product of Easnilr. Its cultivation has apparently 
from, an early time specially fiourished about Padmapura, the present 
Painpar, where the Udar lands are still chiefly utilized for it. The 
Fourth Chronicle describes at length the plant and its treatment. 
Abu-1-Fazl mentions it also in the same locality and devotes to it a long 
notice.^ 

The grape>s of Ka^mir which Kalhana mentions repeatedly,^ have 
Grapes 3iot ret^^ their area of cultivation with 

equal persistence. They must have enjoyed 
reputation outside Kasmlr, because the name KaJmira is given by 
Sanskrit Kosas as the designation of a special varietv^ of grapes.® They 
were once x^lentiful at Martanda where both Knlliana and the Fourth 
Chronicle mention them, and at many other localities.^ 

Ill AkbaPs time grapes were abundant in Kasmir and very cheap ; 
hut Ahu-l-FazI notes that the finer qualities were rare.'^' Since then, 
viticulture among the people generally has greatly declined. Though 
vines of remarkable size and age can still be found in many places, they 
are mostly -wild. The produce of grapes is now restricted to a few old 
gardens at the mouth ot the Sind Valley and to the new’* vinejards 
established on the Dal shores by the late Maharaja for tlie ciiitivatioii 
of French vines.® 


1 See Riljat iv. 192. 

2 i. 42. 

5 See Pourtli Gliron. 926 sqq , ; i. pp. 357 

^ Edjat. i. 42 ; W, 192 5 vii, 498. 

6 Bdlitlingk'-Rothf Y. 

S .Fonrfch Ohron. 851, 928. 

i, p. 3i-9. 

s For a detailed account of Kashmir vineyards, see Lawrence, Valley ^ pp. 351 
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79. It will be wseM to letei- hei'e b,ie«y to tbe dal. ™ 

AsfarasKasmlritseHis^ 

•as to connect any particiilai < • _ sources of information are 

i„„, Ch»:ad, a.d wb.^oa„ i. old ttoee 

available to us, the popula „,.p«pnt The physical and ethnic 

tb. sem. bo«.ge»ltJ that .t does at 

cbaiaoteriatica which so sharply mi visitors to the Valley aad hare 

i,.g „oe., liar, always straoh ob-raa. -to. 

".'‘"."'.“liTS date and yot aypli.s olesely to Oi. Wei, 
‘"“Slhe K^»-.ris foi, a 

languages of the Indo-Aiyan ype _ appearance. Bat when their 

evidence Of their language and from which direction they 

settlement in the country took ™e of historical 

immigrated, are questions eyon ^ noted as distingnisli- 

researoh. P“f/, ^^^^pSailX «ay he admitted with a 

iug the great mass of the Ka P ^^3 eonntry’s natural 

qualification. It faculty for absorbing foreign elements, 

isolation but also to a cuuou „ ^ Paharis, settled within 

Colonies of Mughals J are being amalgamated with 
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tlie i\l‘nharnmadan laii'al population (Lim^ and Tantr^)}- But whatever 
distinctions of race or caste niaj have originally been indicated by these 
' Ki’ams/ they have long ago disappeared. 

It is equally certain from an examination of the Chronicle that 
these sections were never confined to particular territorial divisions, but 
spread ail over the Valley. The humblest of these sections is probably 
the one which has least changed its chai’acter during the course of cen- 
turies. The modern Dumbs, the descendants of the old Donihas^^ are 
still the low-caste watchmen and village-menials as which they figure 
in Kalhana’s narrative. They, like the still more despised Yatals or 
scavengers, cannot intermarry with other Kasmiiis. They have thus 
retained in their appearance a distinctive type of their own which 
points to relationship with the gipsy-tribes of India and Europe. 

It is difficult to come to any definite conclusion as regards the 
E{4i4o whom Hiuen Tsiang mentions as a low-born race settled in 
Kasmlr from early times and opposed to the Baiiddhas.^ Their name, 
usually transcribed KriHya, cannot be traced in indigenous records. 
There is nothing to support their identification with the Kiras, as 
suggested by General Cunningham.'^ The latter seems to have been a 
tribe settled somewhere in the vicinity of Kasmlr.^ 

80. The ethnography of the territories immediately adjoining 
Baees on Kazimir Kasmir can be traced quite clearly from the 
borders. notices of the Bajatarahginh 

In the south and west the adjacent hill-regions were ocenpied by 
Khasas, Their settlements extended, as shown by numerous passages 
of tlm Chronicle, in a wide semi-circle from. Kasf^var in the south-east 
to the Vitasta Valley in the west.® The hill-states of Rajapuri and 
Loliara were held by Kiiasa-iamilies ; the dynasty of the latter territory 
succeeded to the rule of Kasqiir in the 11th century. I have shown 
elsewhere that the Khasas are idets^ical witii the present Khahlia tribe 
to which most of the petty chiefs'll! the Vitasta Valley below Kasmir 
and in the neighbouring bills belong. We have already seen that the 

1 Compare notes V. 248 j vii. 1171. 

See Bajat. note iv. 475; also v. 353 sgg., vi. 84, 182 ; vii. 964, 1133, viii. 94. 
These passages show that the Dombas also earned their bread as hunters, fishermen, 
buSooiis, quacks, etc., and their daughters as singers and dancers. Their occupa- 
tions thus closely resembled those of the gipsies whose name, Bom, is undoubtedly 
derived from >Skr. flomha; see P. IF. s. v. 

B See transl, Beal, i, pp. 160, 156 

4 See A?jc. Geogr., \y. dZ* 

& Compare my note viii. 2767. 

Bee Bfijaii i, 317 note* 
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l See Btoat. i. 317 note. 
% See note viii. 2762-61. 
® See above, § 58. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

POLITICAL TOPOGRAPHY. 


Section I. — Frontiers of ancient Kasmir. 


81. Our account of tlie political topograpbj of ancient Kasmir 
nm-y conYenientlj open with a sni’Yey of its frontiers. These agree so 
closely with the natural boundaries of the Valley that we have already 
had occasion to trace them when dealing with the mountain range>s 
enclosing the latter. It will however he useful to supplement our 
information regarding these frontiers by a brief notice of the terra toiues 
which lay beyond them and formed the neighbours of the Kasmir 
kingdom in Hindu times. 

Beginning in the sonth-east we have first the Valley of Kis- 
thayIta, the present Kast^var (‘ Kishtwar’ of 
the maps) on the upper Cinab. It is inentioii- 
ed by Kalhana as a separate hill state in t^^ 
time of Kaiasa.*- Its Rajas who were Hindus till Aurangzeb's time, 
practically retained their independence until the conquest of their terri- 
tory by Maharaja Gulab Singh. 

The bill-district of Bhadi’ayah lower down on the Cinab is once 
named in the Rajatarahgini as BhadrdvaJcdsa.^ Its Rajas were tributary 
to Camba in recent centuries. This was probably the case also in 
earlier times as we do not find a ruler of Bliadravakasa referred, to in 
Kalhana’s lists of hill Rajas. 


Territories S. E. of 
Kasmir. 
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p.O 


. Of--......., »»'■ pp ' ”■ “‘° 
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6 See 

1 Goa note vii. 590. 
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was evidently independent. ^ Temporarily tbe Kliaisas of tlie liills imme- 
diately south of the Fir Pantgal Range may have acknowledged tlie 
suKerainty of strong Kadmir rulers. But during the greatest part of the 
period wdiicli is known to us from historical sources, they appear to have 
held their own and rather to have levied subsidies, Ae., blackmail from 
tbe Kasnrir rulers.^ 

82. Some of the petty hill states here referred to must have been 
included in the region which hy its ancient 
name was known as DabvabhisIra. I have 
elsewhere shown that this name, as a geo- 
graphical term, was applied to the whole tract 
of the lower and middle hills between the Oandrabhaga and Vitasta.^ 
The combined names of the Darvas and Abhisaras are found already in 
the ethnographical lists of the Mahabharata and Brhatsamhita. A 
chief of this region figures by the ethnic appellation of AlMsam in the 
accounts of Alexander’s Indian campaign. 

The most important of the hill-sfeates in this tenitory was certainly 
the ancient RajapueI represented by the modern disfciict of Bajaur!,^ 
It comprised the valleys drained by the Tohi of Rajaurl and its tribu- 
taries. Owing to its position on the most direct route to the Pan jab, 
Bajapnri was necessarily often brought into political relations with 
Kasmir. When Hiuen Tsiang passed through it, the ‘ kingdom of 
Bajapuri ’ was subject to Kasmir, From the lOfcli century onwards we 
find the chiefs of Bajapuri as practically independent rulers, though the 
Chronicle tells us of numerous expeditions undertaken into their terri- 
tory hy the later Kasmir kings. The upper valley of the Tolil of Priints 
leading to the Pir Pantsal Pass, was included in Bajapuri terri- 
tory.^ Here lay probably the famous strong-hold of Bajagiri known also 
to Albenini 

Bajapuri took its name from its capital which is repeatedly 
mentioned by Kalhaiia and undoubtedly occupied the position of the 
present town of Bajauri.'^ The ruling family belonged to the Khasa 
tribe. Its descendants were the lluhammadanized Rajput chiefs who 
retained this terintory down to the present century. 

On the north-west Bajapuri was adjoined by the territory of 

1 viii. 1600 sqq. ' 

2 See viii. 2283 note. 

8 See note i. 180. 

^ For a detailed account, see Bd§at, vi. 286 note, 

8 See viii. 959 note. 
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83. .Fiirtlior to the west and boyond tlio course of tlie Yitasta 
• ^ ' YY . 6“* w **“ , after its great bend, lay tbe ancient kingdom 

, umsa-.MaEara. of 'Urala.i Its greatest part is comprised in 

tbe Britisb district of Hamra^ between the Yitasta and Indiis. It iB 
tbe Ovapaa oi* ’'Apcra of Ptolemy; its rnler bgnres as /Irsate in tbe 
accounts of Alexander's campaigns. Hiiien Tsiaiig mentions tbe terri- 
tory by tlie name of |Fw4a^ found it tribiitar*y to Kasmir. 

Tbongb this dependence seems soon to baye ceased we find Urasa often 
referred to in tbe Kajataratigini. The account of S^amkaravarman's 
ill-fated expedition in tbis dmection furnishes us with a clue as to tbe 
position of tbe old capital of Urasa. It probably lay between tbe 
present Mansalira and Abbottabad.^ Kalba^a’s notice of an expedition 
undertaken in bis own time mentions in TJrasa tbe town of Atyugra- 
PUEA.® I have shown in my note on tbe passage that this locality is 
probably represented by the modern A^ror, situated on tbe border of 
Hazara towards the * Black Mountains.* We have an intermediary 
form of the name in Ptolemy’s ’I^ayovpo?, given as the designation of 
a town in Uarsa or Arsa north of Taxila. 

In Muhammadan times Tirana was included in the region known as 
Pakhli, This is defined by Abii-l-Pa-zl as comprising tbe whole of the 
MU territory between Ka4mir in tbe east and tbe Indus on tbe west.'^ To 
Pakhli belonged also the lower valley of the Kisanganga and the 
valleys of the streams which fiow into the latter from tbe Kajnag Range 
and tbe mountains to tbe north-west of Kasmir. 

This tract which is now known as Karnau^ bore tbe old name of 

Kisanganga valley. It seems to tave been held by 

small chiets nominally tributary to Kasmir 
even in later Hindu times.^ It is but rarely mentioned in the Chronicle. 
Tbe inhabitants were Kha4as,® who are represented by tbe moclena 
Bomba clans still holding Karnau. Their Rajas were practically 
independent till tbe Sikh conquest and often harried the north-western 
parts of Kasmir.'?' The last irruption of the Karnan Bombas and their 
allies, the Khakha chiefs of the Yitasta Yalley, occurred as late as 
1846. ■ ■ 


5 i’ci* a detailed synopsis of the old notices, see RBjat. 
^ See Ua^tib, y. 217 note and Ccnnincuam^ Anc. Qeogr 
^ Coin pare note viii. 3402. 

^ See Aln-i’Altb., ii. pp, 390 sq» 

^ CompavG Bdj at. viii. 2485 note, 

S See viii. 2756, 3006, 3088. 

Compare for the modem Karnau, Baxes, Gazetteer, 
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1 see viii. 2709 iiota Oarads, i. 312 note. 

% Compare Ea^at. vii- yj-*- > 

S See vii. 911 note. 

4( See viii. 2762 note. 
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already knows tlie terms ‘ Little and Great Bliiitta-iand.’^ They refer to 
Baltistau (Skardo) and Ladakh whicli have continued to he kno-wn to 
the present day as * Little and Great Tibet/ or among Kasmirls as Zulch: 
Butun and Bud Butun.^ These terms are in fact of a far older date, 
as they are found already in the Chinese Annals as Little and Great 
Foliu,^ 

The eastern frontier of Easmir is, as we have seen, formed by a 
iQOTintain range -which imns from the Zoj!-La almost due south towards 
Ka§t®var. Along this range on the east lies a long narrow valley 
marked as Afaru-Wardwan on the map (in ILmmlvl Madimclvan), It 
is drained by a large river which joins the Cinab near the town of 
Kast^'var. Owing to its high elevation and the rigo-urs of its climate it 
is inhabited only by a scanty population. According to Mr. Drew’s race 
map and other authorities, this consists now chiefly of Easmiris. 
Whether this was already the case in old times, is uncertain. The 
Yalley is nowhere mentioned in our old Easrairiaii texts.^ It is hence 
doubtful whether it belonged to Easmir territory in Hindu times. Yet 
Ah-u.-1-Fazl counts it among the Parganas of Easmir,^ Beyond it to 
the east stretches an uninhabited belt of high mountains and glaciei’S, 
dividing Aladivadvan from the Tibetan tracts of Sura and Zanskar. To 
the south we reach once more the texaitory of Eastliavata from which 
our picsent suiwey has started. 

I Sqq SHv, iii, 445 {8'ilhnnalrhadhlmitademu}, 

8 Butun (connected with the ethnic term Pw/® < Bhantta; see above, § 58), is 
the Kasmm term for Tibet in general. / 

3 Compare A. RexMUSAT, Nouveaux mManges asiatiques, i. p. 194; and Sir H. 
YuIiE, Cathay, p, Ixx. 

4 The Tvisamdhyfimahatmya which refers to the Yalley as Madavdnraj cannot 
claim any particular antiquity. 

3 See ii. p. 369. 
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Section II. — -Ancient Political Divisions. 

85. The Valley of Kasmir to wliicli we may now return lias 
from early times been divided into tw-o great 
Kramarajya, Mada- known by their modern names as 

Yarajya* J^aniTuz and These terms are derived 

from Skr. Kramaeajta and Madavaeajya, which are found very 
frequently in the Rajatarahgini as well as the later Chronicles.i The 
original form of the modern Kamraz was known to the tradition of t le 
S'rina<yar Pandits generally. W ith the old name Maclavarajya, however, 

I found only those few acquainted who, like the late Pan(]it Damoaara 
and Pandit Govind Kanl, had specially studied Kalhana’s Chronicle. 

According to the generally prevailing notion Maraz comprises the 
districts on both sides of the Vitasta above Sfrinagar, and Kamraz those 
below. The present tradition places the boundary of the two great divi- 
sions more accurately at the Shergarhi palace. That the hoiindary was 
already in old times indicated by a line drawn through the capital is 
easily proved by an examination of all passages in the Rajatarangmi 
and other Chronicles naming Maclavarajya and Kramaiajya. They 
invariably show localities situated above S'rinagar m the foi-mer and 

those below in the latter division. 

We arrive at the same result on a reference to the Ain-i Akbari. 

Abu-l-Fazl distinctly informs us that “ the whole kingdom was divided 
under its ancient rulers into two divisions, Maraj on the east and Kamraj 
on the west.”2 He then proceeds to tabulate the thirty-eight Pai’ganas 
into which Kasmir was divided under Akhar’s administration, separately 
tinder the two main-heads of Maraj and Kamraj. The city of Srinagar 
is counted with the former, and so are also ali Pargaijas above the capital, 

while those below are shown in Kamraj. 

The term of Kamraz has in modern times occasionally been used 
also in a more restricted sense, for the designation of the Pargaaas to 
the west and north-west of the Volnr lake. This usage probably arose 
from the fact that at various periods several of the small Parganas m 
this portion of the Valley were for administrative purposes grouped 
together in one Pargaija, to which the name Kamraz was given.s This 


1 See my note on Udjat. ii. 15. 

Compare n* P* S68. ..... -n 

3 Thus Abri-i-Fazl’s table seems to show that in Akbar s time the old Parganas 

of Uttar, Lolau, Hamal aud Maohlpur were embodied in the large Pargapa of 
‘ Kamraj see Im-i AKb., ii. p. 371. In Moororoft’s and Baron Hugel s list the Pai- 
gana Kamraj includes Uttar, Hamal and Machlpur. Owing to the frequent changes 
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circumstaBce explains tlie different accountB refeiTed to l)j Prof. Biililer 
in Ills note on the term Kramarajya.^ 

Thougli the terms Madavarajya and Kramarajya are so often 
employed in the Chronicles, we have no distinct evidence of the two 
divisions having in Hindu times formed separate administrative units 
or provinces. It is possible that this was the case at one or the other 
period. But Abii-l-Fazrs acconnt as well as the usage traceable from 
his time to the present day show that the terms in their popular geo- 
graphical significance could maintain themselves quite independently 
of actual administrative divisions.^ 

86. The whole of the Valley has from an early date been sub- 
divided for administrative pnrposes into a 
considerable number of small districts known 
in recent times as ‘ Parganas.’ Their ancient 
designation was visaya,^ The number, names and limits of these sub- 
divisions have been subject to considerable variations during the period 
over which our documents extend. 

The great majority of the Parganas known in recent times can be 
safely assumed to have existed already during the Hindu rule. This is 
proved by the fact that the names of numerous Pai*ga33.as are found in 
their ancient forms already in the Bajatarangiio.! and the other Ohi'oni- 
cles. But these texts do not furnish us anywhere with a complete list 
of the Parganas. It is hence impossible for us to restore in full detail 
the map of the administrative sub-divisions for any particular epoch 


Administrative 

Districts. 


of the Pargana divisions (see below) the extent of the * Pargana Kamraj * has also 
varied from time to time. 

1 Bee Meportf 'p. ll* 

8 The only trace I can find of a general division of Kasmir other than that into 
Madavarajya and Kramarajya, is contained in an unfortunately corrupt and fragmen- 
tary passage of the Lokaprakasa, iv. It seems to divide the twenty-seven Yisayas 
or Parganas of Kasmir (see below) into three tracts, viz. (i) Kramamjya from 
KhSyasramika onwards (Khny^-bom, the old Khuyasrama is meant) ; (ii) Madhyama^ 
rajya from the Canula [river ?] to Lahara or Lar ; (hi) Madavardjya from 
S'nvantalia {?)* . 

The text is in a deplorable condition and the explanation of Canula and S'rivan- 
taka quite uncertain. The former may be the river of doubtful name and identity 
referred to in Rajat. note v. 109. Ih appears as if at the time to which the Loka- 
prakasa’s notice goes back, an intermediate slice of territory had been formed 
between Kramarajya and Madavarajya and dubbed Mndhyamarujya ‘ the middle 
province.’ Five thousand villages out of the 66,063 with which the text credits 
Kasmir, are attributed to this intermediate division. 

S Compare for the term visaya Bdjat, v. 61 ; viii. 1260, 1413, 2697, 

The expression Pargana may have been introduced by the Mughal administra- 
tion. Its Skr. original ^purama is not found in the Chronicles. 
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during Hindu times. Tlie LokaprakMa, it is true, tells us of tlie 
division of Kasmir into twenty-seven Visajas and. eimmerates some 
nineteen of the latter. But several of the names are so corrupt as to be 
beyond recognition, while others bear a distinctly modern look. In any 
case it is impossible to fix the date to which this notice may belong or 
to judge of its authenticity.^ 

Abu-l-Fazi’s account is the first which pi*esents us with a systematic 
statement of Kasmir Parganas. It is of special interest because it 
shows us how their list could be increased or re-adjusted within certain 
limits according to fiscal requirements or administx’ative fancies. The 
return of Asaf Khan reproduced by Abu-l-Fazl shows thirty-eight 
Parganas, while the earlier one of Qazi ‘All contained forty-one. The 
difference is accounted for by the amalgamation of some and the splitting- 
up of other Parganas. The Parganas varied greatly in size, as shown 
by the striking contrasts in the revenue-assessments. Thus, e,g , Ptitan 
was assessed at ciro. 5300 Khar wars, while the revenue from ‘ Kamraj ^ 
amounted to 446,500 Kharwars. 

The number of Parganas bad changed but little during Mughal and 
Pathan times. For the Sikhs on their conquest of the ’Valley seem to 
have found thirty-six as the accepted traditional number. But there 
had been various changes in the names and extent of these Parganas. 
These changes became still more frequent under the Sikh administra- 
tion, as is seen by a comparison of the lists given by Moorecroffc (1823), 
Baron fiiigel (1836) and Yigne (ciro. 1840). They ail show a total 
of thirty-six Parganas but vary among themselves in the names of 
individual Parganas, 

These frequent changes and redistributions of the Parganas conti- 
nued during Dogra Rule. The most accurate list I am able to reefer to 
for this most recent period, is that given by Major Bates. It shows a 
total of forty-thi"ee Parganas for the year 1865.^ Subsequent reforms 
introduced Tahsils after the fashion of Brutish provinces with a view to 
reducing the number of sub-divisions. Tlio latest list shows eleven 
Tahsils.^ In their constitution little regard was paid to the historical 
divisions of the country. Fortunately, however, Kasmirls are as con- 

1 Of the Lokaprakasa’s Yisayas Khoyairami^ S'amala^ Laluirz, Auladiya, 
Khadnvhja correspond, clearly to the Khuyasrama, S'amala, Lahara, Holada, NOasva, 
Khfiduvl of the Rajatarafigiriii. EUemt Demsnm may possibly be corruptions for 
Evenuka and Devasarasa. Krodhanaf Dvdvimsati, Bhrnga^ Phdgi'ii probably repre- 
sent tbe modern Parganas of Kruhin, Dunj^, Bring, Phakh. Ocllancij Vitasthat 
Bah'avaj Bvanavdri^ JtTlld, HdrJy Jalahadiya, are quite uncertain. 

^ See Gazetteer, p. 2 sqq. 

Compare the Bketch-map attached to Mr. Lawrsncr’s Talley, 




servative in tliek topograpliioal nomenclatin’o as in many other matters. 
The old Pargana names are hence still in ordinary use and likely 
to remain so for some time to corned 

Tiie absence of a complete list of Parganas for an earlier period 
and the changes in their constitution during more recent times make a 
systematic exposition of the ancient territorial divisions impracticable. 
In a separate note I have given a comparative table of the Pargana lists 
•vve possess since Akbar^s time. There too I have indicated the ancient 
equivalents of the Pargana names, as far as they can be traced in the 
Sanskrit Chronicles.^ We shall have occasion to refer to these names 
and their history in the course of our detailed survey of, ancient locali- 
ties in the Valley. 

87 . The large number of administrative sub-divisions which as 
we have seen goes back to an early date, may 

tSrTfold SSr. indication of the dense popn- 

lation then occnpying the Valley. We have 
no means of forming any accurate estimate as to the number of the 
population which the country contained in Hindu times. But there is 
every reason to believe that even at a later period it was far larger than 
at the present day. The existence of a very great number of deserted 
village* sites, in all parts of the country, the remains already alluded to 
of a far more extended system of irrigation, the number of great temple 
ruins, and the uniform tradition of the people, — all point to the same 
conclusion. 

The present century has witnessed in Kasmir a series of appalling 
famines and epidemics, which wrought terrible havoc in the mass of the 
rural population particularly. The last famine, 1878-79, alone is 
supposed to have removed three-fifth of the papulation from the Valley.^ 
The political vicissitudes of the first half of the century had a baneful 
influence on the economical condition of Kasmir and brought about 
an extensive emigration both among the industrial and agriculturist 
classes. Notwithstanding all these trials the population which in 1835 
was estimated at about 200,000 souls, had risen to 814,000 according to 
the census of 1891, 

These figures indicate great powers of recuperation. Yet it is held 
by competent judges that the present agricultural population is by no 
means sufficient even for the land actually under cultivation. It ivould 
hence manifestly be hazardous to make any guess as to the numbers 

1 The Survey of India maps indicates the approximate extent of the Parganas 
recognized in the fifties. 

2 vSee Supplementary Note BB* 

^ Compare for this and other statistical details Mr. Lawkence’s Valley, p. 223 sqq. 
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wliicH tbe country miglit Have supported in ihe most prosperous times 
of .'Hindu rule. 

■' Tlie fact of Kasmxr .Having possessed a far greater population' in 
aneierit times .Helps to explain tHe curious traditional verse wHicH puts 
the number of villages of Kasmir at 66,063. THe verse is found twice 
in tHe Lokaprakasa and still lives in tHe oral ti’adition of the Bi^aHmans 
througHout the Valley. It Has been reproduced from the latter in 
Pandit SaHibram’s T!i*tHasamgraba.^ That it can claim some antiquity 
is evident from the allusion made to the number in Jon araja’s Chronicle.® 
Though that figure must Have at ail times implied a considerable ex- 
aggeration, it is nevertheless characteristic of the popular notion on the 
subject. Even SHarlfu-d-din whose information, collected about A.n, 1400, 
is generally accurate and matter-of-fact, records : “ It is popularly 

believed that in the whole of the province — plains and mountains 
together — are comprised 100,000 villages. The land is thickly inhabit- 
ed.” ® It is curious that Mirza Haidar who had ruled Kasml/* himself 
copies this statement without modification or dissent. 


Section III. — The old and new Capitals. 

88. The ancient divisions of Kramarajya and Madavarajya are 
separated by a line drawn through S'rinagar. This fact as well as the 
great historical interest attaching to S'rinagar as the capital of the 
country make it the convenient starting-point for our survey. The 
history of Kasmir has always been reflected as it were in that of its 
capital. The site of the latter has not changed for more than 
thirteen centuries. It is thus easy to account for the ample historical 
data which enable us to restore in great part the ancient topography of 
S'rlo agar and to trace back the city^s history to the time of its foundation. 

Hiuen Tsiang who visited the Kasmir capital about a.d. 631, and 
^ ^ whose record is the earliest we possess, found 

rin^ara in tHe already in the position of the present Bri- 

iiien Slang s ime. describes it as situated along the 

^ Bastir grdmasahasrdni sa0r grdmamtdni ca\ mstir gramas trayo grdmd hyetat 
Kaiinzramandalam n ; comp. Lokaprakasa, Ind, Btudien^ xviii. p. 375. 

S See Joiictn (Bo. ed.), 153. 

3 See Tdr/M-i-EadlJdtf p. 430. Eitter who reprodnces the passage of tlie 
Zafarnama from De la Croix’s translation, shows the number of villages as 10,000 ; 
see AsiVn-, ii. p. 1123. It may be noted in passing that according to the Census of 
1891 the luimber of villages in Kasmir was then reckoned at 2870, 

J. I. 18 
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east bank of a great river, i.e. the Vitas t a, 12 or 13 U long from north 
to sotitli and 4 or 5 Zt broad from east to west, About 10 U to the 
south-east of this, “ the new city,’* the piigrimnotices a Buddhist convent 
which lay between a high mountain on the north and the site of Hh©; 
old city ’ on the south. 

It is the merit of General Cunningham to ha,ve first recognized that 
the situation hei^e indicated for the new capital of Hinen Tsiaiig’s time 
corresponds exactly to that of the modern S'rinagar.^ A glance at the 
map shows that the position and dimensions ascribed by Hiuen Tsiang 
to the new city apply closely to that part of S'rinagav which occupies 
the right or eastern riverhank, and w^hich, as we shall see, forms the 
older portion of the city. The two and a half miles represented by the 
32 or 13 U of the Chinse measurement, agree accui^ately with the length 
of the city -within its ancient limits along the eastern bank of the Vitasta, 
The estimate of its breadth at somewhat less than one mile (4 or 5 U) 
is equally correct, 

89 » The position of * the old city* is marked by the present village 
of Fandr^tJian which derives its name from 
the appellation PurInIbhisthaha, meaning ‘ the 
Old Capital.* It lies to the south-east of S'rinagar just as Hiuen Tsiang 
sa-ys, at the south foot of a mountain spur which rises with hold slopes 
to a height of about 3000 feet above the village. Measured from the 
nearest point of old Shinagar, the distance to the presumptive site of 
the monastery between Pandrethan and the steep hill-side is exactly two 
miles or 10 li. 

The history of ‘ the Old Capital * is so closely connected with that of 
Sh'irsagara that it will be useful to acquaint ourselves first with tlie 
data bearing upon it. The name of Puranadhisthana meets us -first in 
Kalhana’s account of the reign of King Pravarasena I. (or S'resthasena) 
•who is said to have erected there a shrine known as that of S'iva 


Puraijadiiistliana. 


Tramrekara.^ At the beginning of the tenth century the minister 
Meruvardhana built at Puranadhisthana a Yisnu temple called after his 
own name. This has been rightly identified by General Cunningham 
■with the w^ell-preserved little temple which still stands in the village 
of Pandrgthan and has often been described by European travellers.^ 


2- Gen. Cunningham’s identification was first indicated in Hs paper on the 
architecture of Kalmir temples, J. A. 5f. B., 1848, p. 283. For a fuller account, see 
Anc, Geopr., pp. 93 

See Rajat, ui. 99 note, where detailed references have been given regarding the 
3 See y, 267 note, also for descriptions of the temple. 
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Even ill Kalbana’s own time pious fonnclations are recorded, at tliis 
ancieot site. 

The identity of Pandr^than with the site named in the Ohronicle 
as * the Old Capital ^ is proved by ample evidence. It is indicated in 
the oid gloss on Bajat. v. 267 and is still known to Pandit tradition* 
S^ri vara in describing the flight of some troops which had been defeated 
ill g'rinagar and were retiring along the 'Vifcasta to the east, speaks of 
the road fi’om the Samndramatba (Snd^rmar on the right bank of the 
river near the second bridge) to Furvadliistliana as covered with the 
corpses of the slaiii.^ It is clear that by the latter designation which 
also means ‘the Old Capital/ he refers to onr present Pandrethan. 
This name itself is the direct phonetic derivative of Turanadliistlidna,^ 

90. General Cunningham has assumed that ‘the Old Capital’ 
, „ marked by the site of Paiidr^th^^ 

Asoka s Brinagari. reality the ancient S'einagar! which Kalhana 
mentions as the capital founded by the great Asoka.^ His assumption 
was based on another passage of the Chronicle which mentions the 
foundation of the shrine of Jyestharudra at STinagari bj Jalaiika, the 
son of Asoka. General Cunningham thought he could recognize this 
shrine in the extant temple on the top of the Takht-i Sulaiman hill, 
below w^hich at a distance of about one and a half miles Pandrethan 
is situated. 

I have shown in my note on the passage that no reliance can be 
placed on the alleged tradition which General Cunningham had adduced 
as the sole proof of his location of the shrine. Yet at the same time 
the evidence recorded hj me proves that Jyestharudra must have been 
worshipped either on the hill itself or in its close vicinity. Accordingly 
Asoka’s S'rinagarl naay safely be looked for in the same neighbourhood. 
Our present data do not allow us to decide with ahsolate certainty 
whether its site was at Pandrethan or elsewhere. But there are at 
least sufficient indications to make General Cunmnghani’s view appear 
very tempting and probable. 

, i See SHv. iv. 290. 

S The Ki. derivative of Skr. Purana is 'prqn* ‘old’ ; this forms, with assimilatioa 
of the initial double consonant, the first part, of the modern name. The elision 
of the second d in the assumed intermediary form * P['m.] ?’«■«[«] is accounted 
for by the influence of the stress accent which lies on the second syllable of the 
modern name. The development of the combination nd into ndr is paralleled by 
similar cases in other Indo-Aryau Vernaculars ; comp. Dr. Grierson, Phonology of 
Indo-Aryan Vernaculars, Z.D.M,G.y I. p. 37, § US. The nazalisation of e may foe of 
recent date, as the old gloss of Aj on Kajat. v. 267 shows the name as Tdmydrllum, 
i, e, Pq}i^dreihart. 

3 See Note 0. i. 124 


UO ANCIENT CEOGEAPHT Of KAS'MIR,. [Extra Fo. 2, 

lliere is in the first place the sigaificaT\t name Pnranadhistlianaj ‘ the 
Old Capital/ ^yhich shows that the site of Pandrethan must have once been 
occupied by an important city. Next it is to be noted that Kalhana’s 
narrative knows nothing of any other capital which might have been 
founded in this vicmity previous to the new capital bnilt by Pravarasenall. 
on the site of the pmeseiit S'rmagar. Lastly we have an indication in 
the very name Bnnagara which Pravarasena’s city has come to hear in 
general usage instead of its proper and official designation Praimrapura, 
If Asoka’s S'rinagaii actually lay at or near the present Pandrethan 
the transfer of its name to the new capital is most readily accounted 
for. Greneral Cunningham already has rightly pointed out the numerous 
analogies for such a transfer furnished by the history of other Indian 
capitals.^ Pravarasena's city was practically contiguous to the older 
S^rlnagaii and existed for centuries side by side with it. We can 
hence easily understand that popular usage retained for the new capital 
t!ie old familiar designation.^ Exactly in the same way the several new 
cities founded hy successive kings in the vicinity of Delhi all continued 
to be known simply by the name Delhi/’ though each of them was 
originally intended to bear the distinctive name of its founder. 

Though Puranadhisthana had sunk to small importance already in 
Hindu times, extensive remains of ancient buildings can still be traced 
on the terraced slopes rising immediately to the north and north-east of 
PandrSthan. Poundations of old walls, carved slabs, and architectural 
fragments cover the foot of the hilLside for about one and a half miles. 
Broken Lihgas of colossal dimensions are scattered among them. All 
the remains above gi^ound, however, are far too much decayed to permit 
of a distinction of individual structures.^ 

The advantages of Pandrethan as the site for a great city cannot be 
compared with those ofered by the position of S'rinagar. Yet the 
close vicinity of the Yitasta, coupled with the security from hoods which 
the near hill-slopes afford, must have been appreciated in an earlier 

$• See iwc. Geopr., pp. 97 s^. 

S The feminine form iS'rfnagfan is used also for the new capital j comp. Bajat 
i. 104 note. There is thus no differei^jce in the name as applied to both Asoka’s and 
Fravarasena’s cities. Biinagara or J^rlnagarl means the City of Sri”, i.e. of 
Laksini, the Goddess of Fortune. For a whimsical etymology of European gi^owfch, 
which has turned S^rmagar into the “ City of the Sun ”, see above § 4, note. 

8 Compare for an account of these ruins, Cunningham, J. A. 8. B., 1848, pp. 283 
sq.y Anc, Qeogr. 95 sg. [The remarks made in the latter place as to the supposed 
cause of the desertion of Puranadhisthana rest on a misinterpretation of certain 
Eajataraiigini passages. The reconstruction of an alleged * Pravaresvara symbol * 
at Pandrethan, J. At B, E., 1848, pp. 324 sg., is also unsupported by evidence.] 
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period when probably the riveraine flats of the valley were less drained. 
The small semi-oircnlar glens which are formed between projecting spurs 
both north and east of the present village, with their gentle slopes offer 
convenient building sites. The fertile shores of the Dal are also within 
easy reach of Pandrethaa through the gap in the hill-range which 
separates the TaHit-i Snlaiman hill from the greater heights to the east. 
It is probably in this direction that we have to look for the Sangharama 
mentioned by Hiuen Tsiang in connection with ‘ the old city.’ 

91 . Kalhana’s Chronicle furnishes us with a full account of the 

Pravarasena’s origin of tlie new city wliicli was the capital 
capital, Kasmir in his time and destined to 

remain so to the present day. ^ Kalhana attri- 
butes the foundation of this capital to King Pravarasena II. The topo- 
graphical details of his description make it clear beyond ail doubt that 
its site was that of the present S'rinagar. 

The identity of the latter with Pravaraseiia’s town was duly recog- 
nized by General Cunningham who referred to the close agreenient 
between the general features of Kalhana’s description and the situation 
of the pi’esent- capital. He also pointed out that Kalhana distinctly 
mentions as one of the pious buildings founded in Prayarasena’s city 
that very Jayendravihara in which Hinen Tsiang resided during his long 
stay in the Kasmir capital.^ Subsequently Professor Biihler noticed the 
survival of several old local names for parts of the modern city which 
also prove its identity with Fravarasena’s capital.^ The most convinc- 
ing evidence, however, is contained in the long list of ancient buildings 
and localities which Kalhana mentions in Pravarasena’s town. In the 
course of our survey we shall be able to identify many of them within 
the modern SVinagar and its environs. 

The attribution of this new capital to King Pravarasena rests on 
equally strong proof. Through a chain of references extending over 
nearly twelve centuries we can trace the use of the name Fbavarap 0RA, 
shortened {hhhnamf) for l^ravaramna'pimy as the official and correct 
designation of the city occupying the site of the present STinagar. We 
have found this appellation already in the record of the T^ang Annals 
going back to the commencement of the eighth century. It is also found 
in the works of Ksemendra, Biihana, and numerous other Kasmirian 
authors. It has continued to be used to the present day in colophons 
of Sanskrit Manuscripts, in horoscopes and similar documents.^ 

^ See Udjat, iii, 336-363, 

2 See Ane, Geogr., p. 97 ; also iii. 355 note. 

3 Compare Beporty p. 16. 

^ For detailed references see my note iii, 339-349, S'rhPyuvaropurc for 
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■ Tlie date of King PraTarasena II. whose name the ahoYe clesig- 
, nation of the 'new capital was intended to preserve, cannot be fixed 
with accnracj. Various historical and numismatic indications, however, 
make it: probable that he ruled at some period of the 6th century. 

, 'Ihns; we can easily understand that at the 'time of Hiuen Tsiang’s 
' Visit, .(a.d. 631)' Shinagara or Pravarapura was still the ‘ new city/, 

92. The traditional account of the foundation of Pravarapura as 
_ _ recorded by Kalhana is of considerable interest. 

of Pravarapura. Thongli largely interwoven witli legendary 
matter it preserves for us a series of exact 
topographical data. Kalhana’s story is contained in verses 336-349 of 
the Third Book, and runs biuefiy as follows/ 

When King Pravarasena IL had returned from his victorious ex- 
peditions abroad, he desired to found a new capital which was to bear 
Ills name. He was then residing in the city of liis grandfather Prava- 
rasena L, i.e., in Puranadhi^thana.^ Prom there the king went forth 
at night in order, as the text says, “to ascertain in a supernatural way 
the proper site and the auspicious time for the foundation of the new 
city.*’ On his way he reached a stream which skirted a burning ground, 
and -was illuminated by the glow of funeral pyres. Then on the other 
bank of the stream there appeared to him a demon of terrible 
form. Promising him fulfilment of his desire, the demon invited the 
king to cross over to his own side by the embankment he was preparing 
for him. Thereupon “the Eaksasa stretched out his own knee from 
the other bank, and thus caused the water of the Mahasarit to be parted 
by an embankment (Setu)/’ The courageous Pravarasena drew out 
his dagger (Icsurika)^ cut with it steps into the flesh of the Baksasa, 
and thus crossed over to the place which has since been known as 
Kmrihnhala. The demon then indicated to him the auspicious time 
and disappeared, after telling him to build his town where he would 
see the measuring line laid down in the morning. This line {siitrci) of 
the Yetala the king eventually discorered “ at the village of Sarttaka 
at which the goddess Sarika and the demon Atia resided.” There 
he built his city in which the first shrine erected was the famous one 
of Siva Fnmireivam» 

Srlpra-varasenapure is often written in the abbreviated form SHjjre in the foriimlas 
of tlie Lokaprakiisa, almanacs, etc, Kalhana often uses the simple Pur a for Par- 
varapnra and for SVinagara, 

t For ali detailed references in connection with this story, note iii. 3S9-849 
should be coiifcnlted. 

S That Purmiddhisthdna is meant is proved by iii. 99. There Kalhana, gpenkiiig 
of a foundation of Pravarasena I. in his capital, by a kind of anaciirouisin uses the 
designation of Faranidhisthana. 
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l,K9f4^j THE OLD AKD 'NEW OAPITiVIiB.: 

, Keeping in riew tlie details of tbe ancient topograpliy of ' S'rlnagar,' 
we can still follow up step by step tbe localities by wliicb tbe legend 
here related leads King Prayarasena to tbe site of bis new city. We 
baye already seen that tbe Mahasarit is tbe stream now known as 
Jsnntb Kill wbieb flows from tbe Dal into tbe Vitasta. Kear its con- 
fluence with tbe Vitasta wbieb we have, also found already mentioned 
as a Tirtba, there existed, until tbe times of MaMraja Ranbir Singb, 
a much frequented Hindu burning Gbat. It was undoubtedly of ancient 
date. Kalbana relates bow tbe body of King Uecala, murdered 
in bis palace at S'riiiagai*, was hurriedly cremated at tbe burning 
place situated on tbe island at tbe confluence of tbe Mahasarit and 
Yitast^?- It is certain that tbe island of May^snm (Skr. Maksika- 
svamiii) is meant bere, at tbe western end of wbieb tbe Mahasarit or 
^untb Kul falls into tbe Vitasta. 

The stream flowing from tbe Dal is bounded on its nortberu bank 
by an old embankment wbieb stretches from tbe west foot of the 
Takbt-i Sulaiman close to tbe bigb bank of tbe Vitasta near tbe Second 
Bridge. This embankment wbieb is the most substantial at or around 
SVlnagar and known only by tbe general designation of Stith (from 
Skr. setu), ‘dyke/ is undoubtedly of very early date. It protects tbe 
whole of tbe low-lying portions of tbe city on the right river-bank as 
well as tbe floating gardens and shores of tbe 13 al which would other- 
wise be exposed to annual inundations from the Vitasta. A tradition 
still beard by Mr. Vigne ascribed tbe construction of this embankment 
to King Prayarasena.2 It is indeed evident that its construction was a 
necessary condition for tbe safety of tbe newly founded city. 

Several topographical indications warrant the conclusion that it 
was this old dyke in which the popular legend recorded by Kalbana 

recognized the leg and knee of the demon. A glance at tbe map shows 
that tbe eastern portion of tbe ‘ Sutb ’ turns sharply at a right angle 
and thus curiously resembles a bent knee. Kmrihahala was the name 
of tbe place w^bere Pravarasena according to tbe legend was supposed 
to have reached Arm ground after crossing tbe stream. I bare sbown 
that this name in the form of its Kasmiri derivative still 

attaches to tbe city quarter which lies at tbe western end of tbe Sutb.^ 

Finally it -will be seen from tbe map that Kalhana’s words regard- 
ing the ‘ Setu ' dividing tbe waters of the Mahasarit, describe exactly 
tbe present embankment which has on one side tbe £suntb Kul and 
on tbe other side tbe various marshes and canals fed by the Mar, It 

i See viii. S39. 

^ See ViGNE, Travels, ii, p. 69. 

S See note in. 339-349, 
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lias 'beeii shown above tliat tliis' second outflow, of the Dal also shared 
the old name of 'Mahasaritd ' ■ 

93. The name of the village Saritaha where the demon showed 
_ . . to the king the proper site for his city, has 

^ disappeared. Its position, however, 

is sufficiently marked by the mention of the 
goddess SSfika. The latter, a form of Durga, has since ancient times been 
worshipped on the hill which rises to the north of the central part of 
Srinagar and is still called after her. The modern name of the hill, 
Har^farvaty is the regnlar phonetic derivative of ^'kx. Sarihajparmita^ 
By this name it is designated in the latter Chronicles and Mahatmyas.^ 
Another passage of the Bajatarangini shows that the term Yetala- 
sutrafUta^ * the demon’s measuring line,’ clearly connected with the 
above legend, was also in later times applied to the limits of the oldest 
part of Pravarapura But our materials do not enable us to ascer- 
tain these limits in detail. Kalha^a it is true, has not failed to specify 
them, as he mentions the temples of YaTdhanasvamin and Yihaharman 
as marking the extreme ends of Pravarasena’s city Unfortunately 
the position of neither of these structures can now be traced. 

So much, however, is clear that the new city was at first confined 
to the right bank of the river. Ealhana tells this distinctly,^ and 
those sites and structures which he particularly mentions in his de- 
scription of Pravarasena’s capital, are ail found as far as they can be 
identified, on the right bank. The account of Hiuen Tsiang and the 
T'ang Annals show that even in the 7th century Pravarapura extended 
mainly along the eastern bank of the river 

Kalhana follows up his account of the foundation of the city with 


Kalkana’s descrip- 
tion of Pravarapura. 


a brief description of its splendours'^. He 
notes the extravagant story of its having 
once counted thirty-six lakhs of houses, and 


Compare § 65. 

^ See I'lofee iii. 339-349. ffir® is the Easmiri name of the goddess iSsH/ca as 
"well as of the S'drilcd bird (Maina) ; comp. Buhler, Report, pp. 16 sq, 

Panjabis and other foreign visitors from India have by a popular etymology 
turned the ‘ Hill of S'arika * into the * Hill of Hari (Yisnu) * or the * Verdant Hill,* 
The latter interpretation could be justihed only on the principle of lucus a non 
lucendo ; for verdure is scarce indeed on the rocky faces of the R'anlcnparvata. 
Dr, Bee2?ier already, TravelSf p. 398, was told this popular etymology, probably by 
his friends from Delhi. 

S See vi. 191 note. 

® See above, §§ 8, 10. 
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refers to tlie regalarlj arranged markets with wbich ifs founder had pro- 
vided it. : The city of his own time still boasted of mansions which 
reached to tlie clouds ** built, no doubt, mostly of wood just as tbe mass 
' of private houses in modern g'rinagar.^ ■ 

When he mentions ^*'the streams meeting, pure and lovely, at plea- 
sure-residences and near mai'ket " streets,'* he means evidently the 
numerous canals from the Pal . and Anch^ar iakes which intersect the 
suburbs and also |)ass through' the 'heart of the city, , They and the 
river still serve as the main thoroughfares for the market traffic, and 
all principal Bazars are built along their banks.® The S'arikiparvata 
receives due mention as ^Hhe pleasure- hill from wdiioh the splendour 
of all the houses is visible as if from the sky." INor does he forget to 
praise the cool water of the Vitasta which the citizens find before their 
very houses on hot summer-days. 

Finally he refers to the abundance of magnificent temples with 
which successive kings had adoimed Pravarapura, and of which so many 
are particularly mentioned in his narrative. Of the number and im- 
posing appearance of these structures we can even at the present day 
form some idea if we examine their massive remains which meet us in 
every part of modern S'rmagar. The high embankments which now 
line the river’s course within the city, are mainly composed of carved 
slabs, columns and other ancient stone materials. Their profusion and 
imposing dimensions must even to a superficial observer suggest an idea 
of the architectural splendour of ancient S'rinagar. 

94. It can scarcely be the result of chance that Pravarasena’s 
city has escaped the fate of so many Indian 
Advantages of the capitals, of being superseded by later founda- 
site of Srinagar. 

There bad indeed not been wanting attempts on the part of later 
rulers to transfer the capital to other sites which they had chosen for 
their own cities. The great Lalitaditya, then Jayapida, Avantivarman, 

i Both Mirza Haidar and Abii-l-Fazl speak with admiration of the many lofty 
houses of STinagar, built of pine wood. This material was used, then as now, as 
being cheap and more secure against earthquakes. According to Mirza IJaidar ** most 
of these houses are at least five stories high and each story contains apartments, 
halls, galleries and towers’* p. 425). That the mass of private 

dwellings in S'rinagar were already in Hindu times constructed of wood, is shown 
by Bajat, viii. 2390. The many disastrous fires recorded point to the same con- 
clusion. 

^ Useful and convenient as these canals undoubtedly are, it is rather difficult 
to concede to them now the epithets of ‘ pure and lovely.* They add, however, 
greatly to the picturesqueness of the city and certainly make the want of carriage 
roads less felt. 
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.and S^amkaravarman, kad su'ccessively endeafoiii’ed to effect tliis object. 
The. great riiins of' Farihasapura, Jajapiira and , AYantipura show 
sufficiently that the failure of the first three kiDgs was not due in any 
way to deficient means or want of purpose. 

Gf lialitaditya the Chronicle distinctly records that he proposech 
Mero-like, to burn down the ancient capital to •assure the predoininance 
of his own creation, Farihasapura. And the long list of splendid edifices 
expected at the latter place daring his own reign shows plainly that for 
a time at least that monai’ch*s pleasure had succeeded. Yet each one 
of these temporary capitals speedily sank into insignificance, while 
Fravarapura continued to be the political and cultural centre of Kasmlr 
down to the present day. 

We can safely attribute this exceptional position of Srinagar to the 
great natural adYantages of its site. Occupying a place close to the 
tx’ue centre of the Valley, S'rinagar enjoys facilities of communication 
which no other site could offer. The river along which the city is built 
provides at all seasons the most convenient route for trade and traffic, 
both up and down the Valley. The two lakes which flank S'rinagai*, 
offer the same facilities for the fertile tracts which lie immediately to 
the north. The lakes themselves furnish an abundant supply of 
products which materially facilitate the maintenance of a large city 
population. The great trade route from Genti’al Asia debouches 
through the Sind Valley only one short march from the capital. 

lYov can we underrate the security which the position of Shinagax" 

^ ^ j X. assures both against floods and armed attack. 

ISfatural defences of t ^ u i i i 4? 4.1. 

&inagar. neck or high ground which irom the north 

stretches towards the Vitasta and separates 
the two lakes, is safe from all possible risk of flood. It is on this ground, 
round the foot of the S^arika hill, that the greatest part of the old Pra- 
varapura was originally built. The aucient emhankment which connects 
this high level ground with the foot of the Takht-i-Snlaiman hill 
sufficed to secure also the low-lying wards fringing the marshes of the 
pal* A considerable area, including the present quarters of Khanty ar 
and R|n^vdr (Skr. BfSjanmatika) ^ was thus added to the available 
building ground on the right bank and protected against all ordinary 
floods. 

The frequent sieges which Srinagar underwent during the last 
reigns related by Kalhana, give us ample opportunity to appreciate also 
the military advantages which the city’s position assured to its defenders. 
With the exception of a comparatively narrow neck of dry ground in 
the north, the S^rinagar of the right river-bank is guarded on ail sides 
by water. On the south tho river forms an impassable line of defence. 
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Tiie. easfe is' secared ' by the Bal and the stream wliicli flows froni 'it- 
On the.. west there stretch the broad marches of the Anch^ar dmded 
from the Vitasti. by a narrow strip of firm ground. 

■ ' From the north, it is tree, the city can be approached" witlioiit passing 
such natural obstacles. Bat the- map shows that Just to the north of the 
S'arika hill inlets from the two lakes - 'approach each other within a few 
thousand feet. The^. narrow passage- left between- them, con-ld at all 
times easily be guarded.. It is cnrions to note that the' successful attacks 
on the city of which the Chronicle tells us, w^ere delivered from the 
north, treachery or the defenders’ weakness having opened this passage.^ 
The later and smaller portion of Srinagar occupying the left river- 
bank, does not share the same natural advantages as the old one. The 
present level of the ground on which it stands appears to have been 
raised gradually by the accumulated debris of centuries. We do not 
know exactly when the extension of the city in this direction began. 
The number of ancient sites on this side is comparatively small. The 
royal residence was transferred to it only in the reign of Ananta 
(A.D. 1028-63), There too we find a natural line of defence. It is the 
Ksiptika or Kut^kul which fiows round the western edge of this part of 
the city and is also often mentioned in the accounts of the later sieges. 


Section IY.— Ancient sites of ShiNAGAiu. 

95. Having thus reviewed the origin and the general position of 

Hill of Sarika Kasmlr capital, we may proceed to a brief 

survey of the more important ancient sites 
which our available materials permit us to trace in it. We can conve- 
niently start on our circuit from the Hill of B'aeika to which the 
legendary account of the city’s foundation had taken us. 

The goddess S'arika which has given to the hill its name, has been 
worshipped since ancient times on the north-west side of the hill. Certain 
natural markings on a large perpendicular rock are taken by the pious 
to represent that kind of mystical diagram which in the Tantrasastra 
is known as This ‘ Svayambhu ’ Tirtha is still a much fre- 

quented pilgrimage place for the Brahmans of the city and has been so 
probably since early times.^ The S^arikamaliatmya now in use relates 

I Compare for Uccala’s entry into S^rinagar, vii. 1539 sg^. ; that of Sassala, viii# 
944: sgq. ; compare also note viii. 1104-1X10. 

^ Compare Eajat note i. 122, regarding the worship of such diagrams, 

^ Compare Jonar, (Bo, ed.) 472, 767.. 
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tkat the till was carried to its present position by Durga wlio bad taken 
tbe shape of a S'arika bird. . The goddess is supposed to have thus closed 
a gate of the Daityas dwelling in hell. This legend is alluded to already 
in the Kathasaritsagarad 

Another ancient designation of the Har^-paiwat is ‘ Hill of Pra- 
dynnma ^ (Pradyumnapitha^-girij-sikharai etc.), often found in the 
Ohronicies and elsewhere^ The Kathasaritsagara accounts for the 
origin of this name by a story which connects the hill with the love of 
Hsa and Aniruddba, the son of Pradyumna. Kalhap.a mentions a 
Matha for Pasupata mendicants which King Raiiaditya built on the hill. 
The eastern slopes of the latter are now occupied by extensive buildings 
connected with the famous Ziarats of Muqaddam Sahib and Akhun 
Mulla Shah. It is probable that these Muhammadan shrines have taken 
the place of Hindu religious buildings, as at so many old sites of 
Kasmir. 

Close to the foot of the southern extremity of the hill lies a rock 
which has from ancient times received Tvorship as an embodiment of 
Gane.4a, under the name of BHniASVAJiiN, A legend related by Kalhana 
connects this * Svayambhu ’ image with Pravarasena’s foundation of 
S'nuagar.s From regard for the pious king the god is there said to 
have turned his face from west to east so as to behold the new city. 
The rock is covered by the worshippers with so thick a layer of red 
lead that it is not possible to trace now any resemblance to the head of 
the elephant-faced god, still less to see whether it is turned to the west 
or east. In fact, if we ai^e to believe Jonaraja, the rock image has 
subsequently changed its position yet a second time. This Chronicler 
relates that Bhimasvamin from disgust at the iconoclasm of Sikandar 
Butshikast has finally turned his back on the cifcy.'^ This last turn 
would, no doubt, most satisfactorily account for the present amorphous 
look of the sacred rock. 

There is nothing in the Chronicles that would lead us to assume 
that the hill of S^arika was ever fortified in Hindu times. The great 
bastioned stone-wall which now encloses the hill and the ground 
around its foot (Fagar-nagar), was built by Akbar as an inscription 
still extant over the main-gate proclaims, ^ The fort which now crowns 
the summit of the hill, is of even more modern origin, 

i See Ixxiii. 107 

S See Rajat, iii. 460 note. 

* See iii. 353 note. 

^ See Jonar, (Bo. ed,), 766. 

^ Compare Fourth Ohrori. 939 $fiq* 
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Temple of PravareS- 
vara. 


96. A short distance to the^. south-east of the, BhlmaSTamiii . rochj 
and outside Akbar’s fortress, lies tlie. Ziarat of 
Bahau-d-din Sahib, built undoubtedly with' the 
materials of an ancient temple. The cemetery 
which surrounds it contains also many ancieiit remains in its tombs' 
and walls. At the south-west comer of this cemetery rises a ruined gate- 
way built of . stone-blocks . of remarkable size,, and ..still of^ considerable 
„ height, .'This .structure ' is traditionally', .believed by the Shinagar,. 
Pandits to have belonged to the temple 'of 'S'iva PEA?iiiE3V.AEA which 
Kalhana mentions as the first shrine erected by Pravarasena in his new 
capital.^ 

Ab'oH legend related 'by Kalhana. and before .him already by. 
Bilhana, makes .the king ascend bodily to heaven f.roiii the temple of 
^ Pravaresvara. Bilhana speaks .of the temple as showing to this day 
a gap, above, resembling the gate of heaven through which King 
Pi'avara bodily ascended to heaven.”^ Kalhana, 'writing a century later, 
also saw’ at .the temple of Pravaresvara'.^^a.gate resembling, the^ gate .of 
heaven.’^ Its broken stone roof was- supposed to mark. the .king’s pas- 
sage on. his way to Siva’s abode. 

This tradition still attaches to the roofless stone-gate above de- 
scribed, which may indeed he the very structure seen by Bilhana and 
the Chronicler. As far as its architecture is concerned, it might well 
belong to the earliest monuments of S'rinagar. It owes its preservation 
perhaps to the exceptional solidity of its construction and the massive- 
ness of its stones. Stone-blocks measuring up to sixteen feet in length 
with a width and thickness equally imposing were no convenient 
materials for the builders of Muhammadan Ziarats, Hammims, etc., who 
have otherwise done so much to efface the remains of ancient structures 
in S’rinagar. The position of the ruin is very central and might well 
have been chosen by the founder of Pravarapura for a prominent shrine 
in bis new city. 

Not far from Bahaa-d-dia Sahib’s Ziarat to the south-west stands 
the Tami^ Masjid, the greatest Mosque of 
S’rinagar. Around it numerous ancient re- 
mains attest the former existence of Hindu 
temples, Proceeding still further to the south-west in the midst of a 
thickly built city quarter, we reach an ancient shrine which has remain- 
ed in a comparatively fair state of preservation probably owing to its 
early conversion into a Ziarat, It is now supposed to mark the resting 
place of the saint styled Pir Haji It consists of an octa- 


. Position of Ea:p.a- 
. ' svimin temple. 


i ^See Eajdt, iii. 350 note. 
S See YiJcranif xylii. 2 5, 
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gonal cella of wliich tbe high basement and the side walls are still well- 
pi’eserved. The quadrangular court in which it stands is enclosed by 
ancient walls and approached by ornamented gateways. 

The position of this shrine has suggested to me its possible identity 
with the ancient temple of Visnii EAHASVAMiNi which Kalhana meiitioBs as 
founded by King Ranaditya.^ This temple must have enjoyed consider- 
able celebrity till a comparatively late period. MahMia refers to it as 
an object of his fathei’’s devotion and Jonaraja in his comments on the 
passage speaks of Yisim Ranasvamin as one of the chief shrines of 
Pi’avarapiira.® 

In his own Chronicle Jonaraja indicates this temple as tbe furthest 
point up to which Zainii-l*‘abidin carried the canal flowing through 
Jamanagart,^ The latter locality coiTesponds to the Srinagar quarters 
of Sangin Darwaza and Naushahr, and the canal itself is the one now' 
known as Kul^ It brings the waters of the Sind River via Am- 

hurher to the northern suburbs of Shinagar, and after flowing past the 
Jami* Masjicl empties itself into the Mar canal near the bridge called 
Kad^ Kad^L In the corner formed by the two canals stands the ruined 
temple above described. If it could be shown that the present termina- 
tion of the Lach*^m Kul is the same which Jonaraja knew in the 
middle of the fifteenth century, the identity of those remains with 
the Ranasvamin temple might be considered as certain. 

97. Crossing the Mar to the south we reach the city quarter 
known as occupying the right hank 

DicM§m^^a the ri?er between the Eourth and Fifth 

Bridge. It derives its name from the ancient 
Bhattaeakamatha which is repeatedly refeiTed to in the Rajatarahgim 
as a building of considerable size and strength.^ Bilhana too notices it 
specially in his descrip ton of SVioagar. Like other Mathas built 
originally to serve the purposes of a Sarai, it was used on occasion as a 
place of defence. Queen Diclda sent her infant son there at the time of 
a dangerous rising. 

1 Edjat, iii. 453 sq, note. 

S See ^rllcanthacar, jii. 68. 

S See Jo7iar, 872. 

^ Compare Edjat. iii. 453-454! note. The Lachs-m Kill is mentioned by 
Abu-i-Fazl, iu p. 355. It probably took its name {equivalent to ^Laksniiknlya) from 
Laksml, the queen of Shaliabii-d-dm, in whose honour the quarter of Laksminagnrl 
was found m the vicinity of the present Sangm Darwaza; see Jo7iar. 407 sq. 

^ See Rajat. vi. 240 note ; viiL 2426 ; Vilcrmn. xviii. 11. For the derivation of 
Brad^ from Bhatfaraha comp, Brar^namhal < Bhattdranadvald, below. That Bhatta- 
rakamatha was the old name of this locality, is known to the tradition of the 
; see Buhleb, Me4wtf p, 16. ' ' 
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:'l%e Obronicle stows IIS, ^ tte Matlaas of S'rinagar 'utilized as 
places, of refuge in the times ' of ■ internal troubles, occasio.naliy also 
tarued into prisons.^ We may hence- conclude that they were substan- 
tially built, probably like modern Sarais in the form of detached quadrau- 
:gles, and thus better -adapted for defence' than^ other city-buildings. 

That Matbas more than once left their names to the city-quarters 
ill which they stood, is shoTO .'by '-the d.esignation of other wards. Thus 
the large quarter oilBid^mar which forms the western end of the city on 
the right river-hank, retains the name of the DronlMATHA.^ ' ,Ifc was , 
built by Queen Diclda for the accommodation of travellers from various 
■parts of India. As a local name Diddamatha meets us often in the later 
Chronicles. Above Didhnar we find near the Sixth Bridge the quarter 
of Balandimar,^ It represents in all probability the Baladhyamatha 
of the later Chronicles which Jonaraja mentions as having been built 
by Baladbyacandra under King Rajadeva in the 13th century.* 

A little to the north of the Sixth Bridge lies the Mahalia known by 
the name of KhancPhavan. It has received 
its appellation from the ancient Tihaiii of 
Skandabhavana, a foundation of Skanclagupta 
whom Kalhaiia mentions among the ministers of Pravarasena II. ’s 
successor Yudliisthira.^ The site of the Yihara has been traced by me 
in the close vicinity of the Ziarat of Pir Muhammad Basur. Certain 
ancient remains there were locally known and worshipped till the 
middle of the present century as a Tirtha sacred to Skanda.^ 

The ground immediately to the north-east of Kband^bavan is now 
an open waste space used partly for Muhammadan graveyards. It 
seems to have been unoccu23ied already in old times. For it was chosen 
as the buiming place for the wfidows of the murdered king Sussala 
when a rebel force hovering around the capital rendered the usual 
burning ground on the island of Maksikasvamin inaccessible.'^ 

The quarter of Narvor still further to the north is probably iden- 
tical with the old Kadavana, mentioned by Kalhana as the site of a 
Vihara built by one of King Megliavahana's queens. I have shown 
in my note on the passage that the modern name goes back to a form 


Skandabhavana j 
H adavana. 


1 Compare vi. 223 j viii. 374, 1052, 2309. 

3 See vi, 300 note. 

3 Ifcs old name could nob be shown on the map owing to want of x^oom. 

* See Jonar, 82. 

& See iii. 380. 

^ Compare Note ST, vi, 137, also for fehe temple of Parvagupteivara which stood 
close by, 

; ■ 7 Bdjat. viii, 1441 
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'Bridges of old Sri- 
nagara. 


^i^i'adaTita.^ The termination ra.^a ‘ garden/ frequent in Easmir local, 
names, may safely he taken as the eqnimient of pana in Ealhana^s form 
of the name. , 

98. Before we continue our suiwey further up the river, it will he 
useful to make a hiuef reference to the bridges 
which connect the two river-hanks within the 
city. S'rinagar has now seven bridges across 
the Vitas ta. Their number has remained unchanged for at least five 
Ijiindred years. 

Already Shaiifu-d-din had heard that of the thirty boat- bridges 
constructed across the great river of Kasmir, there were seven in the town 
of S'rinagar. The boats wei’e bound together by chains, and through the 
bridges a way could be opened for the river traffic.® Sharif ii-d-diii's 
notice is of interest because it shows clearly that clowm to the end of the 
Hindu period permanent bridges across the Vitasta where unknown in 
Kasmir. 

I had been led to the same conclusion by an examination of the 
Eajatarangini passages bearing on the subject.® Kalhana distinctly 
says of the two bridges the construction of which he specially records, 
that they were built with boats. Elsewhere this inferenoe may be 
drawn from the rapidity with which the bridges are broken at the 
approach of the enemy or in danger of fire.^ 

The first bridge of this kind is ascribed by Kalhana to Pravara- 
sena II, who built the * Great Bridge ’ {Bfliatsetn) 
in his new capital. Only since then is such 
construction of boat-bridges known.”® This ‘ Great Bridge ’ is 
subsequently mentioned in connection with a great conflagration 
which destroyed the city in the time of Sussala (a.d. 1123). This 
fire arose at the southern end of S?'rinagar, and Kalhaiia mentions 
that the smoke first rising from Maksikasvtoin : May ^-sum had scarcely 
been noticed from the * Brhatsetu ’ when the fire was already spreading 
over the whole city.^ Kalhana evidently refers to the ‘ Great Bridge * 
as a comparatively distant point from Maksikasvamin, Considering 
that the river forms an almost straight reach from this locality to the 
present Fourth Bridge, it appears to me likely that Pravaraseiia's bridge 
was somewffiere in the vicinity of the latter. The position is in the 


Birhatsetu. 


i Compare Rdjat. Hi. 11 note. 

? See TdrlM^-Rashkltf p. 431. 
t See note Hi. 354. 

A See Bdjat, vii. 909, 1539 ; viii. 1182 j 
t Rijat iii. 354, 

s Compare Rdjat. viii. 1171-72 note. 


SrlvA. 308, 720; il 70, 122. 
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veiy li.earfe;ol' tlie city. Bis just 'here .that Zaiiiii»!-*abic!in , subse- 
quently con stracted the, first permanent bridge over tlie' Titasti 2 i,ameci 
after, liim Zaiiia Kad^^I {Jaifialmdali).^ 

Another old boat-bridge had been established bj Harsa just .oppo- 
site to his palace,^' ' .The latter as we shall see was sitaatecl on tl'ie left 
bank somewhere near the present Second .Bridge {Haba Kad.^1). The 
bridge ..proml .fatal .to , Harea’sTortiines, because it enabled the rebels 
to zaahe' their final and .saccessf al assault, on the palace. ' 

There can be little doubt that the first permanent bridge across the 
Titasta was of wood and showed the same peculiar cantilever con- 
struction wliieli the Kasmir bridges have preserved to this day. Th,e 
latter have attracted the attention of all modern travellers and have 
often been described. ^ But it is curious, that none of them can be traced 
back beyond the time of Zainu-l-‘abidin, Tiie explanation may lie in 
the fact that that stone-architecture in which the engineers of the 
Hindu period were so proficient, did not permit o! the construction of 
bridires /with a sufficient span. .For their Muhammadan successors 
working chi efiy in wood it was easier to overcome this difficulty. 

Among the most characteristic features of the river-scene as it 
now presents itself within SVinagar, are the numerous wooden bathing 
cells moored before all city Ghats. They have been there already in 
Hindu times. For Kalb ana mentions more than once the sndna- 
Jcosthas of the river,^ From a hiimorous sketch of citj-Iife which 
Ealliana draws for us, we can see that they formed, then as now, the 
favourite meeting-place of the idle and curious.® 

9,9. ^Resuming our walk up the rivei’-bank we pass , the .remains of 
more than one old temple near the present 
Ziarats of Bad Shah {Zainu-i-'abidm), Shah 
® * Hamadan and elsewhere. Bui we have no 

data for their identification. An old site is marked by the present 
Ghat Som^'jar, belo\v the Second Bridge, which represents the 
SoMATiRTHA of the Rajatarafigini.® The place is still visited as a 
Tirtlia, and some old Lingas are found by th.e river-side. The quarter 
in which the Somatlrtha lies, is known as Sud^rmar. It owes its name 
to the SiBiUDEAMATHi buiit by Samudra, the queen of' Rimadeva, in 

i See S'nr. i. 231 s^., 296. 

S vii. 1549. 

S See, e.g-^ Txgnss, Travels, ii. 23; Laweknce, Valley, p. 37. 

^ Compare Bajat viii. 706, 1182, '2423.’ ..Also ,!C?emendra, Samay. !i. 38, know 
tlie term. snUnakonihnl&a which lives in the present Ks. irdn^Icuih. 

5 See Rdjat viii. 706-710- 
See' 
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•tlie "IStli century. Tlie' numerous passages in wliicli' tlie . Samndrimatlia 
Is ■ mentioned' by tbe later ^Cbronicles, makes this identification 
certain.^' 

A little higher np, if we can trust local traditions stood the 
ancient temple of YaedhamInesa mentioned already in King Saihdlii- 
mat’s reign. The site so designated by the Purohitas of the adjoining 
Mahalla is close to the Mal^'yar Ghat. I have referred already in a 
previous note to the curious manner in which an ancient Linga sup- 
posed to be that of Vardbamanesa was recoTered a few years ago from 
a neighbouring Mosque and a Mahatmya composed for the newly 
established shrine.^ 

The confluence of the Isunth Kul or Mahasai'it with the Yitasti 
we have also had occasion to notice. ^ It is the Tirtha now known as 
MarIsa^GAMA. Beyond it lies the great island of May^stim^ the ancient 
Maksieasvami^% now chiefly occupied by the houses and camps of Euro- 
pean residents and visitors. Prom the way it is referred to by Kalhana, 
it appears that it was already i)artly inhabited in old times> Follow- 
ing np the right bank of the Mahasarit above the junction we reach 
the quarter of KJiiid^hal already identified with the Ksitrikahala of 
King Pravarasena’s story. 

Here begins the old embankment or 8eUo, noticed in connection 
with the latter.® To the north of this embankment stretches an exten- 
sive marsh fed by canals coming from the Dal and known as Brnrhiainbal, 
It is the Bhattaranadmla of the Chronicle into which the body of one 
of Harsa’s ministers was thx'own after his execution.^ 

At the eastern end of the Setu where it joins the rocky foot of the 
Tattt-i Sulainian hill, there has been for at least a century a gate 
through which the ^unth Kul flows out from the lake. It is closed at 
times of flood when the Yitasta rises higher than the level of the DaL 
It is highly probable that this gate is very old and contemporary with the 
construction of the embankment itself. Beyond it lies the suburb of 
jDrug<^ja7i. This is identified in an old gloss of the Rajataranginl with 
Dubgagaltka, where according to tradition the l 3 liiid King Yiidhisthira I. 
was imprisoned after his abdication.'^ 

^ See Jonar. Ill ; S'nv. iv. 121, 169, 290 ; Fourth Chron. 604, 618. 

S See above, § 31 note 2. 

S See above, § 65, ' . 

4 See Bajat. iv. 88 note. 

• * _ Compare § 92. • ■ 

® See Majat. vii, 1038. Mot/thhal, from Skr. nudvala^ is the regular Ks, word for 
* marsh.* Bmr» is a direct phonetic derivative of Skr. hhattdra * god,* 
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■ Leaving' tlie: .Set-E %yliere i^^^ great bend, and going nortb. 

across, low ground flanked'bj marsbes, w,e ■reacb.tbe quarter of Nm^pur. 
Tbe bridge : which leads, here over the Mar or Mahasarit, is repeatedly: 
mentioned as K’xiUPURiSETCJ by S'rivara, in connectioii with later,, sieges.,,;, 
of S'r!nagar..h, By breaking", it, the soxit.b-e.astern parts of the, city 'were;; 
rendered . more secure. Continuing our route to ,tbe north we come', .,, 
to the, : gre.at,. .suburb of Emhdr._ If is. traversed by numerous :canals. . 
coming from, the Dal.. ' Kalha.na mentions it ,repeated,ly , by '.its .ancient 
name of Rajah avItikI as a place, largely ,iuliabited by Bralimans,. Their' 
solemn. lasts (prayopavem) gave no small trouble to Kin,g Sussala, in his 
worst straights.^ Raidvor lias continued to the ..present day a favourite 
place of residence for city Brahmans. 

100. We have now completed our circuit of the ancient city as 
- _ . , , far as it lay on the right bank of the river 

and may proceed to the smaller and later por- 
tion which occupies the left bank. Just opposite to the * Marisaihgama’ 
stands the Shergarhi, the modern palace of the Dogra rulers. Its 
site was apparently first chosen by the Path an governors for their 
fmtified residence. 

Immediately below the palace the Kut^kul or KdptiJca branches 
ofi from the river. We have already noticed its value as a line of 
defence for this part of the city.^ The quarter of Kdtthiil which lies 
next betw^een the Kut^kul and the river is of anoient date. It is men- 
tioned as KasfJizla by Kalliana and other writers, Biihana speaking 
of it particularly as a locality inhabited by Brahmans.^ 

At the northern end of the Kathiil quarter and close to the pre- 
sent Second Bridge, we must assume the palace 
Palace the later Hindu kings to have stood. Its 
position is indicated by an interesting passage 
of the Eajatarahgini which informs us that King Ananta (a. n. 
1028-63) abandoned the palace of the former dynasties and transferred 
the royal residence to the vicinity of the shrine of SADliivA.^ The 
new site was adhered to by subsequent kings probably till long after 
Kalhana’s time. The mention of the Sadasiva shrine and the fre- 


Site of Royal 
Palace. 


^ See fiTm. iy. 122, 243. 

S See MdjaL yiii. 756, 768, 899. For the phonetic relation of Bam < Skr. 
E&jdnaf see viii. 756 note ; t'or is common in Ks. local names and deriyed from 
‘.garden/:, 

■ S, ,Se©'.a1boye, .§''67.. . .. 

4 Se© Bijat. viii. 1169 note, and Vihram, xviii. 25. 

4 Compare Bijat yiii. 186487, and for ■ detailed proof of the identiication, the 
■■ 'not©'' thereon#' 


1S0' ■ AKCIIOT GHOGEAFHY OP XAMIE. [Ixtra No. 2^ 

qiieiii references to tlie Ksiptiks as flowing near to tlie .rojal palace 
(rajadhani) enable ns to fix tbe position of tbe Litter wfitb fair accu- 
racy. In tLe note on the above passage I Lave sho'wn that the' Sada- 
Aiva^ temple stood opposite to the Samudi-amatha which occupies the 
.right river bank just below the Second Bridge. Exactly in the posi-. 
tion thus indicated we find now an ancient Linga, on the river Ghat of 
Pur iis^^jar, which the tradition of the local Purohitas kno'ws by the 
nam'e of Badasim. 

It is in this neighbom^hood, then, that the palace stood which had 
witnessed so many tragic scenes related in the last two Books of 
Kalhania’s Chronicle. Its great height is specially referred to by 
Bilhana. This suggests that it was in part at least built of wood, just 
like a later palace described by Mirzi Haidar.^ “ Sultan Zainu-I-^abidin 
built himself a palace in the town which in the dialect of Kashmir is 
called Rdjddn [i.e., 8kr. rdj ad ham']. It has twelve stories, some of wlvich 
contain fifty rooms, halls and corridors. The whole of this lofty struc- 
ture is built of wood.” This construction of the palace 'would well 
explain the rapidity with which it was burned down by the pretender 
Uccala on his final attack upon Harsa.* We can thus also understand 
why there are no particularly striking remains at the site which could 
be attributed to the ruins of this royal residence. 

The last-named incident gives Kalhana occasion to mention also 
some other data regarding the royal palace. Close to it was a garden 
in which Harsa and his ill-fated son Blioja enjoyed a deceptive rest 
before the rebels’ last assault.® The gardens near the palace are also 
elsewhere mentioned, tiarsa had their trees cut down because they 
obstructed the view’', and at a later time the besieging Daniaras fed their 
camp-fires with wood brought from the same gardens.^ Even at the 
present day there are numerous old gardens across the Ksiptika. close 
to the site wdiere the palace once stood. In front of the palace was the 
boat-bridge already mentioned which the king had himself constructed, 
and which was the scene of his last desperate struggle.^ 

Where the old palace stood which was abandoned by King Ananta, 
w'e cannot say with accuracy. It is, however, probable that its site was 
in the old part of Pravarapura on the right bank, Kalhana mentions it 
twice piiranarajadhdm (‘the old palace’), but gives no particulars.^ 
Its deserted ground was built over with a Matha in Kalliana’s own time. 

^ See THriM-i’-Bashidif p. 420. 

S Edjat, vii. 1538 sg_q. 
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: Tlie. .emBaiilsriaeEts , on tlie left ■ side of tli© riveT as ''' well as tie 
walls, of, Ziirats sliow ample remains- of ancient buildings, ' But we :iiaT,e 
no ,, means 'of ,' identifjing ' any particular, sites. At; tlie western ' ex-, 
tremity, of tins part of the city, ■ bower er,- we .may locate witk.some', 
probability the. temple of Ksema^am'tsmra, huilb by Queen Didda’s 'weak 
Imsband ,E,semagupta. - Bilhma in his ■description of, .ffrinagar mentions 
it as an im,posing.. buildiiig,/'the',---tMandapas of , wdiiek extended: to a 
^ Saingam.a ^ of tlie Vifcastid ^ Ikave shown elsewhei*e that the confluence 
meant is -probably that, of the Fitasta with .the Dugdhasindiiu :or 
■Chats^ttl which lies opposite to the quarter of Diddimatha.^ 


■ Section Y. The Enyirons of S'.einaga.ea. 

„ " .101*. Having completed our survey of , old g'rliiagara we ,maj now 
proceed to. examine the ancient .sites -of its env.irons. , , They are al,mo,.st 
all situated to the' north of the Yitasta within the Pargana'. now k.now.n 
as-P/iaHi, aD.d designated,' as FMMuva in S'rivara’s Ciironicie,^ It 
comprises the' tract lying .between ■the . east shore of . the Anchhlr, the 
range towards the vSind Yalley and the hills which enclose the Pal on 
the east and south. Owing to the facility of communication across the 
lake and the manifold attractions of its shores, Phakh seems to have 
always been a favourite resort for the inhabitants of the capital. This 
fact is fully illustrated bj' the numerous places of ancient date which 
we find dotted around the lake. 

Starting from its soufchernmost^ corner in the immediate vicinity 
' ' « A. . ' of the city we come first to the hill popularly 

' (Gopidri) ■ known as Ta-knt-i-Sulaim.an. , Its bol.d pyrami-' 
dal form- and the old temple which crowns its 
summit, make this hill a most conspicuous object in the land-scape of 
S^rinagar, The present name of the hill, meaning Solomoiiks throne/ 
-.is- .undoubtedly of Muliamimdan origin. Its alleged dexuvatioii from 
■ Samdhimat^ the - saintly hero of a well-known legend recorded in the 
-Bajatarangml, is nothing but an invention of the Biehbattas- of .Erh 
nagar,'^.. : 

.. ■■. l, F&mm. xviii. .23/; -. 

' S CIomp.ar6Bfljst.,Yi.. 172- 173- note. 

S ^nv» iv. 306. The Lokaprakasa writes PMgvd while the modern Mshatmyai 
of Isalaya or and Suresvari affeofe the form PMlaha, 

4 The name Ta^t-i-Sulaiman is common enough in the local nomenclature of 
M uhammadari countries i compare, e.g*, the peak of this name in the Eulaiman 
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' ^ designation of , the MU was GopIsei is: shown 

hejond all doubt by an interesting passage of Kallianab Chronicle. It 
relates how the troops of the pretender Bhik§acara when thrown back 
from the city which they had endeavoured to enter after crossing the 
Mahasarit, i.e.^ from the south-east, took refuge on the ^ Gopa hill ’ or 
Gopadri.^ There they were besieged by the royal troops until a diversion 
made by Bhiksacara enable them to retreat to the higher hills in the 
east by the low neck which connects these with the Takht-i Sulaiman. 

Kalhana in the First Book of his Chi’onicle informs us that King 
Gopaditya built a shrine of S'iva Jyesthesvara on the Gopadri.^ It is 
difficult not to connect this notice in some way with the extant temple 
which occupies so prominent a position on the summit of the hill. Gene- 
ral Cunningham, it is true, on the strength of an alleged tradition had 
proposed to identify this temple with the Jyestharudra shrine which 
Kalhana mentions as a foundation of Jalauka, Asokab son, in the 
ancient S'rinagan.^ But Prof. Eiihler has already shown that there is 
no genuine tradition regarding the temple among the S'rinagar 
Brahmans.^ 

It is certain that the superstructures of the present temple belong 
to a late period.® But the massive and high base on which this 
temple is raised, and certain parts of the structure are no doubt of a far 
earlier date. These may well have formed part of a building which 
in Kalhanab time, — rightly or wrongly, w^e have no means to judge, — 
was looked upon as a shrine of Jyesthesvara erected by King Gopaditya. 
Tbere is no other ancient ruin ou the bill. Nor would the configuration 
of the latter have admitted at any other point but the summit, of the 
construction of a shrine of any dimensions. It is of interest to note 
that the tradition of Abu-l-Fazl’s time distinctly attributed the temple 
standing on * Solomon’s hill ’ to the time of Gopaditya.^ 

K 6 h, S. of the Gnmal Pass. The derivatioa from Samdhimat, referred to by Prof. 
Euhleb, B-eport^ p. 17., is nob supported by any evidence whatever and unknown 
even to the most modern Mahatmyas. 

^ See Bdjat* vih. 1104-10 note. That the Takht4- Sulaiman was called by its 
ancient name Gopadri, had been surmised already by Pfe. Govind Kaul at the time 
of Prof. Buhler’s visit j see Reportt p. 17. But the decisive evidence of this passage 
was not known to him. 

S* See i. 341 and note. 

^ Edjat, i. 124 5 Anc, Geogt\^ p. 95 ; also above, § 90. 

& See the remarks of Pekousson, History of Indian ArchiUj p. 282, against Gen, 
Cunningham’s and Major Cole’s assumptions who represented the extant temple as 
one of the earliest buildings in 
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102. In my note on RSjat. i. 12i 1 "liave sliown that an old iradi- 
fP“ 4^ ' -PT f-h & ' oan he traced hack to at least the 

' ^ ^ ^ ■ sixteenth century, connected theTakht hill with 

the worship of S'iva Jye§thariidra or, by another 
form of the name, JTESTH'iifAEi (Jyeithesa).^' And we find in fact, a 
Linga known , .by ''this name . worshipped even „ at „ the .'present day at 
the Tirtha of Jyether," .'scarcely more than, one mile 'from 'the east .'foot of 
thehili 

This Tirtha .which .nndonhtedly derives, its name from Jyeithe^vara, 
lies in a glen of the hili-side, a short distance from the east shore of the 
O-agri Bal po.rtioii of the Dal.® Its sacred spring, designated in the 
eoniparatively modern Mahitmya as Jyesthanaga^ .forms ,a Tavorite' 
object of pilgrimage for the Brahmans of ' 'S'rinagar, Fragments, of 
colossal 'Lingas are ' found in the vicinity of Jyether and show with' 
some other' ancient remains now built into the Ziarats of. Jjethei' .and, 
Gnp%ar, that the site had.': been held sacred from an early time. 

It is . in this vicinity that we may look. for' the; ancient shrine of 
J ye^tharndra, ' which ^ J alanka is. said 'to ' have erected ' at '.S'rinagari. . But 
in the abse.!ice of distinct archaological evidence its exact position 
cannot be . determined. ■ . It Is • highly prob.able that whatever the 
origin and the date of the temple on 'the Takht hill may be, it was 
connected with the worship of Jyestharndra at JySther. 'No other 
'Tirtlia is known in the immediate neighbourhood. 

. The distance of the shrine from fhe 'Tirtha is scarcely greater than 
that of Lalitaditya’s temple at Martand from the sacred spring in 
honour of which it was erected. Aud, in both places the distance of 
the temple is easily accounted for by the more prominent position 
which was thus secured for it. There is yet another analogy in the 
case of the two shrines. Both have long ago ceased to be places of 
popular worship. Bat the sacred springs, to the presiding deity of 
which they were dedicated, continue to attract pilgrims though shorn 
of ail splendour of temples and images. 

Kalliana in the same passage which mentions the erection of 
Gopagrahaxa ; Bhu- Gopaditya’s shrine on the ‘GopaMll’ 

ksiravatika ; Theda. prince bestow the ‘ Gopa Agra- 

haras ’ on Brahman settlers from Aryade^a.® 
The combination of the two local names suggests that by the GopI- 

i Compare Fourtk Chron. 592, 853, 806, 

3 For Jfye^thehara > Jyether we have exact -analogies in Kwpaie^vam > 
Amareivara > Amhurhert etc. 

^ See i. 341. Agmhata is the regular term designating a lagir oP' piece of land 
bestowed on individuals or religious corporations, etc* j see note i. 87, 
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GBABiRAS are meant tlie fertile lands of the present Giip<‘hS.r, between 
the north foot of the Tahht hill and the jDal. The name Gupakir may 
he, in fact, the direct phonetic derivative of the term used bj’- Kalhana.* 

Our surmise is supported by the reference which Kalhana in the 
verse immediately foliowing makes to the village BhuksieatatieI. 
This place is identified by the old 'glossator Aj with Buchh-or, a small 
hamlet situated on the narrow strip of land at the rocky north-west 
foot of the Tiikht hill. The modern name is clearly derived from 
Kalhana’s form. Gopaditya is said to have removed to this confined 
and secluded spot Brahmans who had given offence hy eating garlic. 

The combined mention of Gopadri, Gopagrahara and Bhuksira- 
vatika in Rajnt. i. 341 sq. suggests that Kalhana has reproduced here 

local traditions collected from the sites immediately adjoining the hill. 

Whether the connection of these localities with King Gopaditya’s reign 
was based on historical fact, or only an old popular etymology working 
upon the word Gopa found in the first two names, can no longer be 

decided. 

Continuing our route along the eastern .shore of the Dal we come, 
at a distance of about one mile from Gup%ar, to the large village 
of ThU, prettily situated amid vineyards and orchards. It is the Theda 
of the Rajatarahginl, mentioned as one of the places which the pious 
King Saihdhimat or Iryaraja adorned with Mathas, divine images, 
and Liiigas.* Ahu-1-Fazl speaks of Thid as “a delightful spot where 
seven springs unite; around them are stone buildings, memorials of 
hy-gone titaes.”S The remains here alluded to can no longer be traced, 
but tlie seven springs {Saptapusharini) which are also referred to in 
the Haracaritacintamaui (iv. 40 sqq.), are still pointed out. 

The cluster of villages which we reach about one and a half miles 
beyond Thid, and which jointly bear the name Bran, can be safely 
identified with Bai-MlDEVi which Kfdhana notices along with Theda. 
The Nilamata knows the sacred site of Bhimadevi in conjunction with 
the Suresvari Tlrtha which we shall next visit, and iu the Haiacaiita- 
cintama^i it is named with the seven springs of Theda. _ The Tirtha 
of Bhimadevi is no longer known, but may be located with some ih’o- 
hability at the fine spring near DSmpor marked now by a Muhammadan 
shrine. 

1 Qwpoiir may go back to a form * GufagSr, with assimilation of s' to the 
preceding tennis. In K^. the hardening of g to fc is by no means unknown, see 
Dr. Grierson’s remarks, Z.DM.&; h, p. 3. * aup<^gir oonld easily be traced back to 

Gopagrahara tbrongb Pr. forms like * Gapagrar. 
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103. , A sacred site of iar greater fame and importance is that of 

Tirtha of Siirf>6irari the present village of wMeli lies about 

TirtHa Of Suresvari. further north on the ^al shore and 

a little beyond the Mu gh al garden of Ni§hat. The site was known, in 
ancient times as Surewanksetm {‘the field of' Soresmri’).^ It was sacred 
to Durga-.Siiresvari wlio is still worshipped' on a high 'crag rising froni' 
the mountain .range to the east- of Isobar 'village. The seat of the 
goddess is on a rugged rock some S'OOO feet above the village, offering no 
possible^ room for any biiildiog. ■ The numerous shrines erected in her 
honour were hence built on the gently sloping shore of the lake below. 

The Tirtha of Siiresvari is often referred to in Kalhana^s Chro- 
.nicle and other Kasiiilrian texts as a sj^ot of exceptional holiness. ■ It 
was particularly sought by the pious as a place to die at. The pilgrim- 
age to Suresvarl is connected with visits to several sacred springs in 
and about Isobar. One of them, SatadMra, is already mentioned by 
Ksemendra.® It is passed in a narrow gorge some 1500 feet below the 
rock of Suresrari. 

Is*^foar derives its present name from the shrine of I^esvaka which 
King Saihdhimat-Aryaraja according to the Rajatarahgini erected in 
honour of his Guru Isana.^ An earlier form, Is^bror, which is found in 
an old gloss of the Chronicle and evidently was heard also by Abfi-l-Fazl, 
helps to connect Isobar and IsesvaraA 

Isobar is still much frequented as a pilgrimage place. The chief 
attraction is a sacred spring known as Guptaganga v^hicli fills an ancient 
stone-lined tank in the centre of the village. This conveniently acces- 
sible Tirtha is the scene of a very popular pilgrimage on the Faisikh! 
day and has fairly obscured the importance of the mountain seat of 
Suresvarl. A ruined mound immediately behind the tank is popularly 
believed to mark the site of the Isesvara shrine. Numerous remains 
of ancient buildings are found around the sacred springs and elsewhere 
in fche village. They probably belong to the various other temples 
the erection of which is mentioned by Kalhana at the site of Suresvarl. ^ 
Passing roiiud the foot of the ridge on Which Suresvarl is 
worshipped, we come to the small village of 
^Tr^nr^vara ^ Harvan which the old glossator of the Rajata- 
ranginl identifies with Sadarhadvana (‘ the 


^ Compare for Stireh'ari and the site of Isobar, note v. 37. 

'^"'Se&8amayAL29, 

5 See ii. 134 note. . 

^ in a modern contraction for -bror, from Skr. hhatiaraka, which in Kasmir 
local names has often taken the place of its synonym •7svarn ; comp, e.g.^ Skr, 
Vijayeiuara > Ks. Vij^hror, 

6 See Bijat. V. 37, 40 sg* j viii, 3365, 
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wood of tiie six Arhats'). This place is mentioned by Kaibana as the 
residence of the great Buddhist teacher N%arjuiia.^ The name Harvaii 
may well be derived from Sadarhadvana, but in the absence of other 
evidence the identification cannot be considered as certain. On the 
hill-side south of the village I observed already in 1888 fragments of 
ornamented bricks. Since then remarkable remains of ancient brick- 
pavements have come to light on occasion of excavations made for the 
new S'rinagar waterworks. 

Proceeding further up the valley of the stream which comes from 
the Mar Sar lake, we reach, at a distance of about three miles from the 
Dal, the village of TripJiar, Evidence I have discussed elsewhere, 
makes it quite certain that it is the ancient Teipure^yara (Tripure^a) 
The latter is repeatedly mentioned as a site of great sanctity by Kalhana 
as well as in the Nllamata and some Mahatmyas. But it has long ago 
ceased to be a separate pilgrimage place. A little stream known as the 
Tripuraganga near Triphar is, however, still visited as one of the stations 
on the Mahadeva pilgrimage. 

Ksemendra in the colophon of his Daiavataracarita refers to the 
hill above Tripuresa as the place where he was wont to find repose and 
where he composed his work. In Zain-ul-*abidin’s time Tripuresvara 
seems yet to have been a Tirtha much frequented by mendicants.^ 
Tripuresvara too possessed its shrine of Jyesthesvara, and to this King 
Avantivarman retired on the approach of death. ^ xi legend related by 
the S^arvavatara connected the site of Tripuresvara with the defeat of 
the demon Tripura by S'iva and with the latter’s worship on the 
neighbouring peak of Mahadeva. I have not been able to examine 
the site and am hence unable to state whether there are any ancient 
ruins near it. 

The whole niountain-ifidge which stretches to the south of Triphar 
and along the Dal, bore in ancient times the name of S'kIdyara.^ On 
the opposite side of the Valley rises the great peak of Mahadeva to a 
height of over 13,000 feet. Numerous references to it in the Nilamata, 
g'arvavatara, and other texts, show that it was in old times just as now 
frequented as a Tlrtha. 

We may now again descend the valley towards the north shore of 
the Dal. On our way we pass close to Harvan the village of Tsatsa where 
the convenience of modern worshippers has located a substitute for the 


i See Bajat. L 173 note. 

S Compare Bajat, y. 46 note. 
B See Stii\ x. 402. 
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Hiranyapiira. 


ancienii Tirtlia of' the goddess ffarada ('see 'below § 127), LeaviDg aside 
iiie famous' garden of Shalimir of wbich our old. texts know notlung,^ 
we come to a marsliy extension of the Dai known as' Tel ^^bal. The 
stream 'which flows through it and which forms a branch of ■the,",rifer,; 
coming from, the Mar' Sar, bore the old name' of Tilaprasth-aJ 

104:. The road which takes ns from T§l%al to the nioutli of the 
Sind Yalley is the same which was followed 
by the pretender Bhik^acara and his rebel 
allies on a march to Suresvaii described in the Rajataranginlr*^ Tlie 
narrow embankment on which they fought and defeated the royal 
troops, leads across the Tel^-bal marshes. 

At the south foot of the ridge 'which runs down to the opening of 
the Sind Yalley, we find the village of lianyil^ the ancient HiRAKfAPURA.* 
The place is said by Kalhana to have been founded by King 
Hiranyaksa. As it lies on the high-road from the Sind Yalley to 
S'ruiagar it is repeatedly mentioned also in connection with military 
operations directed from that side against the capital. The victorious 
Uccala •when mai*ching upon ffrinagar, had the Abhiseka ceremony 
performed en route by the Brahmans of Hiranyapura, It seems to have 
been a place of importance, since it figures in a fairy-tale related in the 
Kathasaritsagara as the capital of Kasmlr.^ A spring a little to the 
south of the village is visited by the pilgrims to the Haramukutaganga 
and bears in Mahatmyas the name of Kiranyahsanaga. 

From near Ranyil several old water-courses radiate which carry the 
water of the Sind River to the village lying 
between the Anch^ar and the Dal lakes. One 
of tliese canals passes the willBge of 
A tradition recorded already by General Ouniiingham identifies this 
place with the ancient Juskapura. Kalhana names the place as a 
foundation of the Turuska (ix, Kusana) King Juska ivho also built a 
Yihara there.® The Muhammadan shrines and tombs of the village 
contain considerable remains of ancient buildings. 


Juskapura ; 
Amaresvara. 


i The first reference to this somewhat over-praised locality which I can find, 
is ill Abu-l-Fa7,I who mentions the waterfall or rather the cascades of ‘ Shalahrmar ' j 
see ii. p. 361. The Yitasta-, Isalaya-, and Mahadeva-Mahatmyas which are of very 
modern origin, show this faet also hy their references to * and the whimsical 

etymologies which they give for the xiome {MdraUla, etc,) * We might reasonably 
expect that Jonaraja and S'rivara in their detailed aoconnts of the Pal would have 
mentioned the place if it had then claimed any importance, 

S See Bdjat. v. 46 note ; S'rlv, i, 421, 

S See BdjaL viii. 744 note, 

4 For detailed references see Bdjut, i, 287 note. 

^ See Kathisar. Ixv, 21S sqq, , ■ ■ • ■ ^ 

® See Bdjatr i, 16S note j Anc, Qeogr, p, lOl. , 
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To the \Test of Jaskapura and on the shore of the Ancyar lies the 
large village of Amburheiv It is the ancient Amare^vaea often men- 
tioned in the Rajatarahgim in connection with inilitarj operations to 
the north of S'rinagarA This is easily accounted for by the fact that 
the place lay then as now on the high road connecting the Sind Valley 
with the capital. It took its name from a temple of S'iva Aniaresvara 
which Suryamati, Ananta’s queen, endowed wdth Agraharas and a Matha. 
The ancient slabs and sculptured fragments which I' found in 1895 in 
and around the Ziarat of FarriikhzM Sahib, may possibly have belonged 
to this temple. 

Continuing on the road towards S'rinagar for about two miles 
further we come to the large village of Vicar Nag prettily situated in 
extensive walinut groves. A fine Naga near the village forms the 
object of a popular Yatra in the month of Caitra. It is supposed to be an 
epiphany of the Ailapattra Naga who is mentioned also in theNilamata. 
An earlier designation seems to be MuktImulakakaga which is given to 
the locality by S'rivara and in the Tirthasamgraha.® To the west of 
the village and near an inlet of the Anch^ar are the ruins of three 
ancient temples now converted into Ziarats and tombs.* 

Only a quarter of a mile to the east of Vicar Nag and on the other 
. , , side of the old canal called Lach^m Kul 

AmrtabHavaiia. (#Lak§mikulya) stands the hamlet of 

bavmi. In my “Notes on Ou-k'ong*s account of Kasmir” I have proved that 
Ant^bavan derives its name from the ancient Vihara of Amrtabhayana 
which Am^taprabha, a queen of Meghavaliana, is said to have erected;^ 
Ou-khng mentions the Vihara by the name of Ngo-mi-fo-po-tvan wdiicli 
represents a transcribed Prakrit form ^ Ami tabhavana or Amitabhavaiia. 
An ancient mound with traces of a square enclosure around it, which is 
found between the canal and the hamlet, may possibly belong to the 
remains of this Vihara. 

Proceeding to the east of Ant^bavan for about a mile ^ve come to 

Tirtha of Sodara large village of Sudar^lal situated on a 

deep inlet of the pal, known as Stidar^-khmi, 
The name of the village and the neighbouring portion of the lake make 
it very probable that we have to place here the sacred spring of 
SoDAKA.^ It formed the subject of an ancient legend related by 


Tirtha of Sodara. 


1 See Rajat, vii. 183 note. 

S See Snv, iv. 85. On bis authority the name Muktiimukkanaga ought to have 
been shown on the map. 

^ Compare for a view of these remains, Cole, Ancient Buildings^ p. 31. 

* See Mdgat. hi, 9 note, and ITotes on On-Vong, pp. 9 sgq. 

^ See Kdjat, i* 125-126 note# Ki -dal in SudarQ'bai means merely ‘ place.’ 
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KalEaiia. 'King Jalauka liad built at S'nnagari liis shrine of ' : Jj'estb^ 
riidra' whose original place of worship was ■ at Bhiitesrara, ■ beloW: 
Blount, , Haramiikiita. He then wished to have by the side of the, new 
shrine,, also the. Soclara spring which adjoins the site of .BiifitesvaraJ 
To fulfil the king’s pious desire there broke forth from a waterless 
spot a spring which was alike .to Sodara , in colour, taste and other 
respects.’’ A golden cup thrown into the original Soclara spring appear- 
ed after two and half days in its Aratara near STi,nagar!. This miracle 
re,inoved all doubts as to their identity. 

Close to the mosque of Sudar^bal and by the lake shore are two 
pools fed by perennial springs. These according to a local tradition 
were in old times visited by numerous pilgrims. Now all recollection 
of this Tirtha has been lost among the Brahmans of STinagar. But the 
name of a portion of the village area, Batt^por^ points to a former 
settlement of Battas or Purohitas. It is curious, too, that we find only 
half a mile from the village the Ziarat of Hazrat Bai, perhaps the most 
popular of all Bluhammadan shrines in the Valley. It is supposed to 
be built over the remains of the miracle- woikiiig Fir Dastagir Sahib. 
Is it possible that the presence of this rather ubiquitous saint at this 
particular spot had something to do with the earlier Hindu Tirtha ? 


Sectio.n VI. — Koetherx Districts of BlAnAYAKlJYA. 

105. Our circuit through the Phakh Pargana has brought us back 
to the purlieus of the capital. We must leave them now once more 
and start on our tour through the outlying districts. We may direct 
it first to the upper half of the Valley, the ancient Biadavarajya. 
This again is divided by the Vitasta into two portions, one to the north 
and east, the other to the south aud west of the river. W'e shall begin 
with the Parganas on the right bank, starting from Hrinagar. 

The Pargana which adjoins g'rinagar from the south-east, is now 

Diatriot of Eha<Juvi. extends from near Parana- 

dhistbana to the spur of Vast^rvan, near 
Vant^por (Avantipura), and comprises a wide semi-circular tract of 
fertile Karewa lands. In ancient times the district took its name from 
the village of KhabuvI, the present Klimv} Tbe Dimaras of the 
Kfiadml district are repeatedly mentioned by Kalhana along with those 
of Holada, the modern Vular Pargana, 

i For Soclara, the present Naran Nag, see notes i. 123 j t* 55-“59. 

S Compare Eajat, viii. 733 note. , ,,,, A 
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The site of Pandrethan or Puranadhistliana has already heen folly 
noticed. About two miles higher up the river lies Paiid^'chuk village, 
with some ancient remains and the traces of a stone bridge-head, pro- 
bably of late date. The old name of the place is unknown. We pass 
next by the river the village of Simpor. This may retain the name of 
SiMHxiPURA, founded by King Jayasimha in Kaihana’s time.^ 

Less than two miles to the north-west of Simpor lies the village of 
Zevan, the ancient Jayavana. It was correctly identified already by 
Prof. Biihler on the basis of the happy and exact description given of it 
by Bilhana.2 The poet mentions in this “ place of high -rising monu- 
ments the “ pool filled with pure water, sacred to Taksaka, lord of 
snakes.” This pool still exists in the Tahsaha Naga which is visited 
annually by the pilgrims to Harsesvara.® 

The mention made by Kalhana in his history of Narapura of the 
pilgrimage to the Taksaka spring proves that in old times it must have 
enjoyed great reputation as a separate Tirtlia. It is in fact the only 
Kasmir Haga which is distinctly mentioned in the Tirtha list of the 
Mahahharata (iii, Ixxxii. 90). Abu-l-FazI records the interesting fact 
that this spring was populary held to be the place whence the culti- 
vation of saffron fiourishing in this neighbourhood originated.*^ In 
Akbar’s time the cultivators, undoubtedly Muhammadans, still ’wor- 
shipped at this fountain at sjming time. It was customary to pour 
cow’s milk into it to secure' a good omen for the success of the crop. 
We see that the Taksaka Haga long retained his importance with the 
cultivators as a local divinity. 

About two miles to the north-east of Zevan we come on gently 
. rising ground to the village of Khim^moh, It 

IS, as already stated above, the ancient Khona- 
MUSA, famous as the birthplace of Biihana. The latter in the Vikramin- 
kadevacarita gives an enthusiastic description of the charms of his rural 
home.® The saffron fields which Biihana mentions extend close to the 
lower of the two separate hamlets which form the village. In the 
upper hamlet is a sacred spring called Vamodaranaga with some sculp- 
tured funeral Steles and a few fragmentary inscriptions. 

On the hill-side above the village issues another Naga which under 

i See Effjaf. viii. 2143 note. 

* Compax-e Report, pp. 5 iirj;.; EHjcit vii. 607 notej Vil'ram., xviii, 70. 

S See i. 220 note. 

^ See Ahb’uAlch.f ii. p. 358. 

For a detailed and accurate account of the position and remains of Ehonamusa, 
K*ee Prof. Buluee’s Report, pp. 5 sq. The identity of Khnntooh with the Khona- 
niu§a of Mjat i* 90, was first pointed out by Gen, Cunningham, A??£;, Geogr,, p. 98. 
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the name of Blmvcmesmn is visited on the pilgrimage to Haese^vaea, 
The latter Tlrtha lies Oil the siimmit of the high ridge which rises to 
the north of the village. It consists of a ^ Svayambhii ’ Lifiga situated 
in a small cave and enjoys considerable popularity. I have not been 
able . to. trace its' name except in the' local* M.aliatmya and the. Tirtha- 
"samgraha.' , 

, ;The chief place, of, the, Yi hi Pargana is bow\ the, town of Fmnpar, 
_ the ancient Padmapura, about four miles soiith- 

a mapura. west of Khiin^moh.^ It was founded in the 

beginning of the 9th century by Padma, the powerful uncle of the 
puppet king Cippata-Jayapida. Padma is said by the Ghroniole to have 
also built a temple of Yisuu Padmasvarnin. To this may possibly 
belong the scanty remains of an ancient temple which have been de- 
scribed by General Cunningham Close by is the Ziaratof Mir Muham- 
mad Hamadaoi, with some fine ancient columns and ornamented slabs 
which are likely to have been taken from this temple. Also the other 
Ziarafs of the town show similar remains. Padmapura, owing touts 
central position in a fertile tract, seems to have always been a place of 
importance and is often mentioned by Kalhaiia and the later Chroni- 
clers. 

Proceeding north-eastwards of Padmapura we pass first BaWidm, a 
large village, which in the Lokaprakasa and Tirthasamgraha figures as 
Bala6rama, Under a large Deodar near it Baladevi is now worshipped 
in the form of an old stone-image. Numerous ancient Steles, showing 
miniature reproductions of temples, are found in the neighbouring, 
rivulets and canals ; tliey were apparently used in r^ecent times as 
stepping-stones wliicli would account for their preservation. At the foot of 
a rocky spur which descends from the mountain-range to the north, lies 
the picturesque village of JJyan, once mentioned by Kalhana under the 
name of Ovana.^ It has a large sulphurous spring visited by the sick. 

About two miles further east we reach the large village of Khrui\ 
the ancient KhadOvi which, as we have seen, gave to the district its 
former name. There is an abundance of fine springs in and about 
Kill’ll V ; Abu-1- Fazl mentions them as objects of worship and estimates 
their number at 360> Above the village a so-called Svayambhfi-cakra 
or mystical diagram is shown on a rock.^ It is held sacred to Jvala- 

1 For a detailed notice see BSjat. iv. 695 note. The old name of the place is 
well-known to S'rmagar Pandits; Vigne too, Travels, ii. p. 3i, recognized it correctly, 

2 See J. A. S, B., 1848, p, 274. 

S See Bajat. vii. 295. 

Am4~Akh,, ii, p. 358, 

s Compare for such diagrams, also designated Devlcakra or Mdtrcalra, Rdjat, U 
122 note. 
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mnklii-DiirgS and largely visited by pilgrims. I aniy boweverj unable 
to trace any old reference to this Tirtha. 

Only a mile to the south-east of Khrnv is the village of Sar, nnti! 

Sanara recently the seat of a Nourishing iron-industry, 

Kalha^a mentions it by the name of ffANARA as 
an Agrahara founded by King S'aclnarad Whatever the historical 
value of this notice may be, which Kalhana took from Padmamihira , 
the evidence detailed in my note on the passage proves that the present 
g'ar is intended. An intermediate form of the name is preserved in the 
Sna-r of an old gloss. The Ziarat of Khwaja Khizr which stands here 
near several small springs, is built with remains of a Hindu temple ; 
among them is a Lihga-base some six feet square. 

About two miles south-west of g'ar are found the well-preserved 
ruins of a temple near the village of Ladu (not marked on Survey map}. 
They have been described by Bishop Oowie, ® but I am unable to trace 
any old reference to this shrine in the texts I have examined. It is 
remarkable for having a circular ceila, the only one known to me in 
Kasmir. A small square cella to the east of this temple has been 
annexed to a neighbouring Ziirat. 

Fear the south end of the Vihi Pargana and on the river lies the 
village of An old gloss of the Raj atarahgini identifies it with 

liALiTAPURA, a place founded in honour of King Lalitaditya by his 
architect.^ The King according to the Chronicle w’as not pleased with 
the attention ; in any case no importance seems to have attached to this 
place. There are no old remains above ground, but the local tradition 
still tells of King ‘ Lalitadit ' as the founder of a large town on the 
neighboiiring Udar. 

106. Passing round the foot , of Mount Yast^'^rvan we enter the 
Pargana of Vulm% the ancient HoLApl, This 
identification is supported, apart from the 
clear phonetic evidence, by all passages of the 
Rajatarahginl which mention Holada.^ Its feudal barons played a 
great part in the troubled times of tlie later Hindu reigns. 

Its most important place in. old times was undoubtedly the town of 
, Ayaxtipuea, founded by King Avantivannan (a.b, 855-883).^ Its posi- 
tion is marked by the present village of 7mi^p5r on the Vitasta. The 


District of Holada ; 
Avantipiira. 


^ See note 5. 100. 
a See J. i. B, B., 1866, pp, 97 sqq. 

^ Bee Bdjat. iv. 186, 

* See Eajat. L S06 note. . 

5 See Uijatt v. 4§ sg. note. Its, identity with Yanfclpor waa first pointed out by 
Dy. WiusoN in Ms note on Moorcroft, traveU, il, p, 244, 
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conspicnotis ruins of tliis place attracted already the attention of the 
early European visitors. General Cunningliam did not fail to recognize 
ill them the remains of the two great temples of Avantisvamin mid 
•Avantihara whidk Avantivarman bad built here.^ Of the two great 
ruins one is at Yfnt^por itself, the other and larger one half a mile 
further down the river close to the hamlet of tTaubrar (mapMahair.*) 
Owing to the complete destruction of the central shrines it is im- 
possible to ascertain now which was dedicated to Vis^u and which to 
g^ira. The fine enclosing qnadrangles of the temples have also suffered 
badly. Tiiat of Avantisvamin was used as a temporary fortification in 
Kaibana’s own time and underwent a severe siege.^ 

The site on which Avantivarman’s town was built, had apparently 
enjoyed some sanctity before these temples were founded, and bore the 
old name Vihaikasara, The great extent of the town is indicated by the 
traces of mined buildings which cover the foot of the hills east of 
Vaiit^por for a considerable distance. The frequent references to 
Avantipura in the Chronicles show that the town retained some impor- 
tance long after the death of its founder. 

We hear but little of other old sites in Holada. The great town of 
Mihirapitra which King Aliliirakula is said to have founded in it, can no 
longer be traced.^ Khidi^ a village situated a short distance to the 
south-west of Tral, the modern headquarters of the district, may 
possibly he the Eliola of the Chronicle, one of Gopaditya’s Agraharas> 
.Of Tral I am unable to trace any old notice. 

The identification of the village of about two miles south of 
Khuli, with the old Bhavacghbda is also uncertain.^ It is based on a 
gloss of Rajanaka Ratnakantha, the writer of the Codex Archetypus of 
the Eajatarangini. Still further south lies the village of JTai, probably 
the old Katika named by Kalhana as a foundation of Tunjma I.® This 
identification is made in the old gloss on the passage and supported by 
the phonetic evidence of the modern name. 

Of old remains in Yular the interesting temple of Narasta7i at the 
northern extremity of the district ( 34° 3' iat. 75° 10' long.) deserves 
notice.'^ Unfortunately I am unable to find any clue as to its old name 

1 See for a full description J. A. R. B,, 1848, pp. 275 sqq, ; also iA,, 1865, 121 sqq, 

^ See Bajat, viii. 1429 sq.^ 1474 sqq, 

^ See Edjat, i, 306, 

4 See i. 340. , . 

5 Compare Hi. 381 note. 

^ Rdjat, ii. 14t, ■ ■ 

'i See Mr. Lawrence’s notice, p, 172. Tlie attached photograph shows 

the site after my excavations, Eegardiug- the result of the !attei% aeo Yicmia 
Oriental Jcnirnal, 1891, p. 345 sqq, 

■ J. I. 
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or liistory. Excavations made by me at the site in 1891 brought to liglit 
interesting sculptures, bnt no evidence as to its name. The large 
village of Sutur (map ‘ Sootoor ’) to the south- west of Farastan may 
possibly account for the entry of Satrava in the Lokaprakasa’s list of 


Parganas. 


District of Daksi:p.a- 
para. 


107. The eastern boundary of Yular is marked hy the high spur 
which descends from the north towards the 
confluence of the Vitasta and Gambhlra. The 
adjoining district to the east is one of consider- 
able extent. It comprises besides the whole right or western side of 
the Lid^-r Yalley also the low-lying tract between the Yitasta and the 
lower course of the Yisoka. The modern name of this great Pargana is 
JDachunfor which appears in S'rivara’s Chronicle as Daksinapaba. This 
clearly means ‘ the right bank ’ [of the Ledari or Lid^’r], Another form, 
of the same signiflcance, is Ddksinaparha found in the Lokaprakasa and 
Martandamahatmya. To this designation corresponds the term Vmm^ 
parha, now Khovurpor, which as we shall see, is applied to fche lef t side 
of the Lid^r Yalley.^ 

The junction of the Yitasta with the Gamhhira, the united 
Yisoka and Bamanyatavi, has already been mentioned above as a 
Tirtha.2 NTot far from it lies the village of MarJiom^ on the Yitasta, 
mentioned by Jonaraja under its old name of Madavasrama.^ The first 
part of the name is identical with that of Madavarajya. 

About two miles south-east of Marhom and not far from the 
Yitasta, we find the village Yag^Twm^ with a sacred spring known by the 
name of Hastikarna. This name seems to have applied formerly to the 
place itself which we find twice thus referred to by Kalhana.^ It is 
possibly the Hastikarna, where Bhoja, Harsa’s son, was treacherously 
murdered. 

About one mile to the south of Hastikarna the Yitasta makes a 
Tern le of gi’eat bend. The peninsula thus formed is 

Cakradhara occupied hy a small TJdar or alluvial plateau 

which owing to its height and isolated position 
is a very conspicuous object in the landscape. It was once the site of 


i General Ouimingham, Anc. Geogr,^ p. 94, assamcs that Ks. dachim ‘ right’ m 
* now used to denote the north,*' and Mwar^ (recce hhomir) or “ left,** to denote 
the **sonth.*** This assumption, however, as well as the explanation given for 
the alleged change of meaning are based on some misunderstanding. 

S See §64. 

3 BeeJonar. (Bo. ed.), 133. 

4 See EdjaLv* 23 note 5 also vii. 1660. Another Hastiharnaj mentioned by 
S^rivara, i. 441, seems to have been near Srinagar on the west. 
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one of tie oldest and most famous sirines of the' Valley, ■ tie /temple 
of Visiiu Caeradhaea. 

/Tie plateau is. still known as Tsah^dar Udar.^ Brahman tradition 
' is aware of tie derivation of tiis name; from Gakradhara, It was first ' 
hrougit to tie nptice of European scholars by Prof. Buhoeb who had. 
duly reco.gnized. the antiquarian importance of the site.^ . The shrine of 
Cakradhara is often mentioned as a Tirtha of great sanctity.^ It was 
also closely connected with the legends regarding the burned city of 
Narapum, localized as we shall see in its close vicinity. But tie only 
detailed notice of tie temple we owe to a historical incident which 
occurred there dui*ing the civil w^ars of Sussala’s reign."^ 

The royal troops having been forced to evacuate the neigibouring 
town of Yij ayes vara or Yij^bror, the inhabitants of the latter place and 
the neighbouring villages took refuge in the temple of Cakradhara. This, 
by its position on the high and steep Udar, was naturally well-adapted 
for defence. The temple filled by the crowd of fugitives and routed 
soldiers, was soon besieged by the rebel troops of Bhik§acara* The 
temple courtyard i.vas protected by massive wooden ramparts and gates. 
When these had been set on fire by the assailants a mighty conflagration 
ensued in ■which the whole mass of people inside perished. Kalhaaa 
vividly describes this great catastrophe w^hich he believes to have 
provoked divine vengeance and thus to have brought about the downfall 
of the pretender. 

The account here given is of topographical interest. It shows that 
the temple actually stood on the flat top of the Udar, and also explains 
the scarcity of stone-remains in this locality. The absence of conspicu- 
ous ruins had already been noticed by Prof. Biiiiler, When visiting 
in 1895 the TsakMar Udar, I found only traces of a quadrangular 
enclosux’e, about forty yards square. They are marked by hollows at 
the northern end of the Udar which is separated from the rest by a 
dip in the ground. These hoiiows may possibly be the last indications 
of the wooden ramparts which enclosed the shrine. 

The temple seems to have been subsequently restored, and 
Jonaraja mentions the statue of Cakradhara among those chief divine 
images which Sikandar Butshikast destroyed.^ Jayadratha in his 

as, 201 notes. 

^ See Ee^orti p. 18. 

s See vii. 258, 26X, 269; Jonar, (Bo. ed.), 763; S'nlcanthac* iih 12; 

mataf I1'70.'' 

^ See B^jaU viii. 971-995. The date of the barning of Cakradhara seems to 
have been the 12th S'ravana sadi, A.p. 1121 . 

^ See Jman (Bo, ed.), 763, , : . , . ’ 
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'Hamearitaoiiitamaiiii devotes a separate canto, vii., to the relation, of 
tHe legend •wliicli localized tlie disc-wielding god at the Tirtlia of 
Cakradhara. The latter is still referred to in a general way in the old 
Vijayesraramahatmya (No. 87, Poona MSS.). Now, however, Cakradhara 
is no longer visited by the pilgrims to Yijayesvara though the PnrDliitas 
of the latter place still retain a recollection -of the former sanctity of 
the site, 

'108. There can be no doubt that at the foot of the Cakradhara 

Legend of Narapura. 

siderable importance. Prom the low ground 
towards the river on the east and from the river-bed itself, ancient coins 
going back to Greek and Indo-Scythian rule are annually extracted in 
considerable quantities. Popular tradition still asserts that this site was 
once occupied by a great town. This tradition existed already in the 
time of Kalhana who records it in the interesting legend of the burned 
city of NarapuraA This is told at great length in a poetic episode of 
the First Book. 


Kins: Nam is said to have founded a splendid capital, called after 
himself Narapura, on the sandy bank of the Yitasta close to the shrine 
of Cakradhara. ‘^Therein a groove was a pond of limpid water, the 
habitation of tlie Naga Susravas.” A young Brahman who had found 
occasion to assist the Naga and his two daughters when in distress, was 
allowed to marry in reward one of the latter. He lived in happiness 
at Narapura until the beauty of the Naga lady excited the passion of 
the wicked king. When Nara found his advances rejected with scorn, 
he endeavoured to seize the beautiful Candralekha by force. The 
couple fled for protection to their father s habitation. 

The Naga then rose in fury from his pool and burned the king 
•with his town in a rain of fearful thunderbolts.” Thousands of people 
were burned before the image of Yisnu Cakradhara to wdiicli they had 
fled for protection. Ramanya, the Naga’s sister, came down from the 
mountains carrying along ma>sses of rocks and boulders. These she 
dropped, as we have seen, along the bed of the Ramanyatavi or 
Bembyar?', when she found that Susravas had already wreaked Ins 
vengeance. The Naga himself feeling remorse at the carnage he had 
caused, removed to a lake on a far-oif mountain. There he is to the 
present day seen by the people on the pilgrimage to Amaresvara.” ^ 
u day,” thus closes Kalhana's narration, ** that tale is remembered 

by the people when they behold close to Cakradhara that town des- 
troyed by Are and that pond which has become a diy hollow.” 

i See Edjat i* 201-27 A 

s Compare re garding the lake of the Kaga Suimim on the route to AniburnSth, 
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Vijayesvara. 


■ Whatever tlie .oi%in of the legend here told may have been, it le 
clear that popular tradition in Kalhana’s time looked upon the barren 
ground which stretches along the river between Tsak^dar and the 
present Vi] ^bror as the site of an ancient city. The ruins .which in the 
12th century were pointed' out as the remains of the burned Harapura, 
may have supplied the immediate starting point of the legend. 

What these remains were we cannot say. As the ground referred 
to is subject to annual inundation it is possible that the remains meant 
have since disappeared under alluvial deposits. The habitation of the 
‘ Snsram ’ Naga was still shown to me in a hollow, generally dry, close 
to the south-east foot of the Udar. The name of Farapura and its king 
are no longer remembered. Bnt the main features of the legend as 
heard by Kalhaiia, still live in the local tradition. 

109. The ancient town which once stood in the position indicated, 
was evidently succeeded by Vijayesyaea, the 
present Yij^hror. The latter place, situated 
less than two miles above Cakradhara, received its name from the 
ancient shrine of g'iva Fyayeiram (Yijayesa, Vijayesana.).^ This 
deity is worshipped to the present day at Yij^broi*. The site has evi- 
dently from early times been one of the most famous Tirth as of Kasmir. 
It is mentioned as such in the Rajatarahgini and many old Kasmirian 
texts.^ The tradition regarding Asoka’s connection with it supplies 
historical proof for its antiquity. According to Kalhana^s account 
which may well have been based on genuine local tradition or even 
inscriptional evidence, Asoka had replaced the old stuccoed enclosure 
of the temple by one of stone. The great king was also credited wdtli 
having erected within this enclosure two temples called A 

This old temple which is often mentioned by Kalhana and was the 
scene of many a historical incident, has now completely disappeared. 
According to the tradition of the local Pnrohitas it stood at a site close 
the river-bank and nearly opposite to the bridge over the Yitasta. 
When I first visited Yij^bror in 1889 I still found some ancient slabs 
and fragments at this spot. It was then some 15 feet below the level of 
the surrounding ground,^ and has since been partly built over. Stone 
materials are said to have been removed from here for the new temple 


i Compare for detailed references, Rdjat, i. 38, 105 notes. 

3 The legend of the Tirtha is given at length in the x, Prakisa of the Maracart^ 
tacintdmani, 

S General Cunningham who saw these remains in 1847, rightly attributes them 
to the temple of Vijayesa, bnt calls the place ‘ Yijayapira.* He jnstlj points to the 
di^erence of level as an indication of the antiquity of ihe structure } see Anc. 
Geogr,^ p, 98, 
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■of Vijayelvara which was btiilfcby Maharaja Eanbir 'Singh some thirty 
years ago higher up on the river-bank. 

It is probable that a temple so much frequented had undergone 
more than one restoration in the course of the fifteen centuries which 
lie between the time of Asoka and the end of Hindu reign in Kasmir. 
Some time before A.n. lOSl, while King Ananta was residing at the 
Tirtha of Yijayesvara, the temple was burned down in a general con- 
flagration, caused by his son Kalasa. The latter, however, subsequently 
I’estored the shiune. The old Linga of ffiva Vij ay esvara seems to have 
fallen a victim to the iconoclasm of Sikandar Butshikast.^ 

The town of Yijayesvara is ascribed by Kalhana to King Yijaya, ^ 
But nothing else is recorded of this ruler, aud this may cause a doubt 
as to his historical existence. It is significant that the town is desig- 
nated either simply Vijayehara or as Vijayahseirat which is abbre- 
viated from Yijayehamhsetra, The modern name is the Ks. 

equivalent of Yijayesvara, -Irdr (from Skv, hhaftaraka ‘ god ’) having 
replaced the more specific -wuara, the usual designation of S'iva. ^ 

That the town had acquired importance at a comparatively early 
date, is indicated by the mention of a thousand Agrabaras said to have 
been granted here by King Mihirakula to a settlement of Gaiidhara 
Brahmans.* It was large enough to accommodate the whole court and 
army of King Ananta when the latter removed his residence to Yija- 
yesvara.® The narrative of the civil wars which fills the last Book of 
Kalhaua’s Chronicle shows the imporiiance of the town by frequent 
references to the military operations of which it was the object.® One 
of these passages proves that there was a bridge over the Yitasta here 
already iu the twelfth century, just as there is one still. 

Yij^bror has remained a town of some importance and still boasts 
of a considerable number of Brahmans, mostly Purohitas of the Tirtha. 
The latter being conveniently situated on the pilgrims^ way to Martanda 

i See Jonar. (Bo. ed.), 762 ; for an earlier mention of this emblem see 127. 

% BajatAimS2. 

S Compare Eajat i. 38 note ; also ii. 134. In the same way iMrdr represents 
liehara; with the feminine- brSr for hhat^^rihaweh&Ye Sund^i’brar for Bamdhyddevl^ 
Bud^bYqr for Bhe^devl, etc. 

The forms * Bijbiara,’ ‘ Bijbihara,* * Bijbehara/ etc., under which the local name 
figures In European books, are all based on a faulty Panjabi proniinciation. A 
fanciful etymology of the name which sees in the first part of the word vidyd 
‘ learning * and in the second * Vihdraj has found favour in the guide-books and may 
be mentioned here for curiosity’s sake. 

5 See Eajof. vii. 336 sgg. 

S Bdjat viii. 746 969 1140, 1609 etc. 
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and AmaraimtEa is miicli frequented even at tlie present day. Tlie 
Matatmyas of Vijayesvara do not fail to oame a considerable number 
of minor Tirt lias to be visited along with the main site now marked 
by the new temple above referred to. But apart from Oahradkam and 
GamhJnrasamgama I am unable to trace any of these in the older texts* 
Turning to that portion of the Dachunpor district which lies in the 
Lid®T Valley we have but few old localities to notice. The village of 
Xw%' some ten miles to the north-west of Vij ayes vara, is the Levara 
of the Rajatarangini, mentioned as an Agrahara established by King 
Lava.^ Kular, about four miles higher up the Valley, is identified by 
an old gloss with KtjruhIra, said to have been an Agrahara of Lava’s 
son Kusa.^ 

Close to Pah^lgam where the Lid^r Valley divides into two 
branches, lies the hamlet of Mamal. A small temple of the usual 
Ka^mlr style built by the side of a fine spring is visited by the pilgrims 
to Amaranatha* It is designated in the Alahatmya called Amaresvara- 
kalpa as Mamme^vara. It is in all probability identical with the shrine 
of this name mentioned in the Rajatarangini.^ 

110. As we have already before noticed the several sacred sites 
District of Amaranatha pilgrimage, we may now 

Vamaparsva, back and descend to the left or eastern 

portion of the Lid®r Valley. It forms the 
modern Pargana of KJidvurpor, The latter name meaning ‘ left side ’ 
reproduces the earlier designation VAMAPlRivA, of the same significance, 
found in Jonaraja’s Chronicle, the Lokaprakasa and elsewhere.^ In the 
upper portion of the Pargana I am not able to identify any particular 
old locality, though ancient remains in the form of sculptures of some 
interest are found near several K%as of this tract, e.g,, at Lokut^pur 
mid Bqli {Fapahamnandga) . 

The large village of Eui^mar is undoubtedly an old site. Its 
modern name seems to identify it with the S'aktamatha which Ksemen- 
dra names as one of the stations in the peregrinations of his heroine 
Kankali. The chief mosque of the place is built with the remains 
of a Hindu temple and preserves in its walls some sculptured fragments 
of remarkable beauty.^ 


i Bee RajaL i. B7» 

S Rajat. i. 88. 

5 See viii. 3360. 

^ Jonar, (Bo. ed.) 79,1232. 

6 See damat/. it 43, The change of > JEfiti® is in accordance with the 

phonetic laws of Kasmiri ; mar is the regular derivative of matha, see above, § 56. 
[When preparing mj map, I had not noticsed the local name of Kiemendra’s text ; 
it is hence not shown on the map]. 
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Slirine of 
BMmakesava. 


Aboiif; one mile below Hut^-mar and on the bank of a branch of 
the Lid% lies the hamlet of which 

contains an ancient structure of considerable 
historical interest. TheZiaratof Baba Baui^'dln 
Sahib is nothing but a well-pi’eserved temple, converted, with a liberal 
use of plaster, into the supposed resting place of a Muhammadan saint. 
1 have shown elsewhere that there is good reason to identify this shrine 
with tlie BhimakeA^-va temple which JBhzma SaM, king of Kabul, 
the maternal grandfather of Queen Didda, is said to have erected during 
the rale of her husband Ksemagupta (A.n. 950-958).^ 

The legendary of the Ziarat relates that the saint was originally a 
Hindu and bore before his conversion to Islam the name of Bhlma 
Sadhz. It is easy to recognize in this name an adaptation of Bhlma 
S'ahi. A^lso the name of the locality Bum^zu which the Martanda- 
mahatmya renders by Bhtmadvipa^ is clearly derived from, the old name 
of the shrine. Bhima is an abbreviation of BMmakesava to which Ks. 

‘island/ has been added with reference to the several islands 
formed here by the Lid®r immedia-tely in front of the hamlet. 

Kalhana tells us a curious anecdote regardiiig the fate of Bhima 
ffahi’s temple in King Harsa’s time who confiscated the great treasures, 
with which it was endowed.* Close to the present Ziarat of Bam?'din 
Sahib is a small cave in the cliff containing a well-preserved little 
temple which is still used for Hindu worship. Another smaller shrine 
outside has "been turned into the tomb of Rishi Riiknu-d-din Sahib. 

111. About one mile south of Bum^-zu we reach the Tirtha sacred 
to Martcinda which has from early times to tlie 
present day enjoyed a prominent position 
among tlie sacred sites of Kasmir. It is marked by a magnificent 
spring traditionally represented as two, Vimala and Kamalcu An ancient 
legend connects them with the birth of the sun-god Martanda.^ The 
Tirtha is visited at frequent intervals by crowds of pilgrims and is 
well-known also in India proper* 

The popular name of the Tirtha, Bavan^ is derived from Skr. 
hhavana, ‘[sacred] habitation,’ This somewhat general appellation 
seems to have come into use already at an early date, as S'rlvara employs 
it/ and is in itself an indication of the great popularity of the Tirtha. A 


Tirtiia of Martanda. 


1 See Majat. vi. 178 note. For an aocnrate description of the temple, see Bishop 
CowiE*s paper, J. A, S. B., 1866, pp. 100 sq, 

2 See Mdjat vii. 1081 sqq, 

S Compare for a detailed account of the Tirtha, Rqfat, iy. 102 note. The Vimala 
Kaga is named by the MUamataj 963 ; SVfu. i. 377, etc. 
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more speoitic designation is MaM^hamn^ Skr. * Alatsyahliamna ’ ; tliis 
owes its origin to tlie abundance of sacred fisli wiiicb swarm in the 
large basins filled by tb.e spring.^ 

Tlie ancient remains at tlie sacred spidng itself are very scanty. 
All tlie more imposing are tlie rains of the great, temple wbicb King 
Ijaiitaclitya erected at a short distance in honour of the presiding deity 
of the .Tirtha.^ , 

Tliej" are situated a little over a mile to the south-east of 
^ Bavan,’ near the northern edge of the Udar w’-hich stretches towards 
Anatnag. It can scarcely be doubted that the site was chosen with 
a view to the prominent position it assured to the great temple. 
Kalhana duly praises the wonderful shrine of Murtanda wnth its 
massive walls of stone, within a lofty enclosure.” Its ruins though much 
injured by the ravages of time and earthquakes, form still the most 
impressive specimen of ancient Kasmir architecture. They have been 
much admired by European travellers and often described. They are 
the earliest ruins in Kasmir the date of 'which is fixed with approximate 
accuracy.^ 

The name Martanda, in the form of MarUuicl or Matan, still 
attaches to the ruins though they have long ago ceased to be an object 
of religious interest. King Kalasa had sought this great fane at the 
approach of death and expired at the feet of the sacred image (a.d. 
1089). Harsa, his sou, respected this temple in the course of the ruth- 
less confiscations to which he subjected the other rich shrines of the 
country. Subsequently in Kalliana’s time the great quadrangular court- 
yard of the temple wdtli its lofty walls and colonnades was used as 
a fortification. The destruction of the sacred image is ascribed to 
Sikandar Butshikast. 

Kalhana distinctly mentions the town ‘‘ swelling with grapes ” which 
Lalitaditya founded near his temple ; but of this no trace remains now. 
it is probable that at that time a canal supplied water from the Lid^r 
to the naturally arid plateau on which the temple stands. This canal 
seems to have been repaired by Zaiiiu-l-'abidin whose irrigation works 
on the Martand Udar are described at length by Jonaraja.^ The 

I Comp. /lJn4-Ahb.^ ii. p. 358. 

S vSee Bffjat. iv. 192 and for details my note on the passage. For a description 
of the temple compare, e.g.^ Cunningham, J,A.8. B., 184j 8, pp. 258 sgq.; Cole, 
Ancient BitildingSj pp, 19 sqq, Fergusson, Ind. Architecture, pp. 285 sgg. 

3 Lalifcaditya’s rule falls in the first half of the eighth century. Gen. Ganning- 
ham’s assumption that the temple was built by the earlier King Eapaditya, and only 
the enclosure by Lalituditya, rests on a misintei’prefeation of the Eajatar, passages 
iv, 192 and iii. 462* 

4 Sec Jomr, 1245 sqq» 

J, i, 23 
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plateau lias since become once more an arid waste tliougb. the course of 
the old canal can still be traced above Hut^mar. 

The town of Martanda had left its name to the small Pargana of 
Matan which comprised this plateau as well as the villages situated 
along the foot of the hills further east. It is refeired to as MMandadem 
by Jonaraja.t Ahu-i-Pazl notices the large temple of Mafan and the 
well or pit close by, which a Muhammadan legend represents as the 
place of captivity of the ‘ angels Harut and Marut.' ® 


Section YII. — Southern Districts op Madavarajya, 


Anantanaga. 


112. At the foot of the western extremity of the Martanda plateau 
lies the town of Islamabad or by its Hindu 
name Anatnag, The latter is derived from 
the great spring of the Anantanaga which issues at the southern end 
of the town. The Naga, though no Tirtha of particular repute, is 
mentioned in the Nilaraata, Haracaritaciutamani and some Mahatmyas.^ 
Of the town, however, I cannot find any old notice, and it is in ail pro- 
bability, as its Muhammadan name implies, a later foundation. To the 
north of the town and on the way to Bavan is the Gautamandga, named 
by the Nllamata and the Martaadamahatmya. 

The modern name of the small district which comprised besides 
Anatnag the tract immediately south and west of it, is Anyech. This 
is represented in some Mahatmyas of recent composition by Anehaksa. 
This name occurs also once in S'luvara’s Chronicle, but the locality there 
meant is not certain.^ 

The valley of the Ar^-path or Harsapatha which opens to the east 
Tirtha of Islamabad, forms the Pargana of Kuphdr, 

Kapate^vara name is in all probability connected with 

that of the ancient Tirtha of Kapatbsyara, 
situated on the southern side of the valley close to the village of Kother.^ 
The name of the latter is undoubtedly a derivative of dKapatesvava^ as 
the analogy of Jy ether < Jyesthes vara, Triphar < Trlpuresvara, etc., 
clearly shows. 


i Jonar^ 1310. 

S See Ahi4‘Ahh., ii. p. 358. For the Muhammadan story, see alsoYiGNE i. p. 361. 

5 See Mlainata, 902 ; Vita^tdt-Trisamdhyamakdtmyaf oto. i Haracar. x. 25i sqq, 

(Auantabhavana). 

iii, 184. 

6 See for a detailed account, EdjaU i. 32 note. 
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The place of pilgrimage is the sacred spring of PSjpaswJawa (‘sin- 
removing^), situated a short distance above Kother. In it S'iva is 
believed to have shown himself in the disguise {hapata) of pieces of 
wood floating on the water. The legend is related at length in the 
Mlaraata, and the author of the Haracaritaeintamani devotes to it. a 
separate canto which has now become the official Mahatmya of the 
Tirtlia.^ The importance of the latter is shown by the fact that 
Kalbana mentions it in bis Introduction first among the sacred sites of 
Kasrair. ' 

Before him already Alberuni had heard of the story that pieces 
of wood sent by Mahadeva appear annually “ in a pond called Kudai- 
shah7' to the left of the source of the Vitasta, in the middle of the month 
of Vaisakha.’’ ^ Kudaishahr is an easily explained corrup- 
tion for ^Ka'vadehar, a pi^akritized form of the name. The 

map shows that the description of the position of the Tirtha is accurate 
enough with reference to the Nilanaga as the Titasta’s traditional 
source. The date named by Alberuni is identical with that prescribed 
for the Kapates vara Yatra. 

The sacred spring rises in a large circular tank, enclosed by an 
ancient stone-wall with steps leading into the water. According to 
Kalhan.a’s account this enclosure was constructed about a century before 
his own time at the expense of the well-known King Bboja of Malava. 
The latter is said to have taken a vow to always wash his face in 
the water of the Papasudana spring which he caused to be regularly 
supplied to him in jars of glass.^ In my note on the passage I have 
shown that local tradition at Kother still retains a recollection of this 
story though in a rather legendary form. A small temple which stands 
to the east of the tank, and some other remains probably belong to the 
period of Bhoja, Abu-l-Pazl too knows, in the village of Kotihar, 
a deep spring surrounded by stone temples. When its water decreases 
an image of Mahadeva in sandal wood appears.” 

About four miles to the north-east of Kother and on a branch of 
_ ^ the Ar^-path river lies the populous village 

Bamahgasa. Mangas, the ancient S'AMliralSA.'^ The modern 

name can be traced hack to S'amangasa through a course of regular 
phonetic conversion, one stage of which is preserved in the form 
Bmngas supplied by the old glossator of the Chronicle.® Borne old 

1 Earacar. xiv. 

2 See India^ ii. p, 181. 

^ See Bdjat. vii. 190 sqq. 

4^ See Bdfat. L 100; viii. 651. 

S Compare Bffjat, j. 100 note and the analogy of S'andra > STir, 
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carved slabs built into tlie cliief Ziarat of the place attest its aiitiquitj, 
A short distance above S'angas we come to another old place. It is the 
present village of Y uterus which on the anthoritj of the same glossator 
and the name itself we can safelj identify with Kalhana’s Utrasa. ^ 
Ucoala and Sassala in their flight from Harsa’s coart foQiid a tem- 
porary refuge with the Daniara who resided there. 

Turning back to the west we find in the middle of the valley the 
village of Klimiclur, An old gloss enables ns to identify it with the 
ancient SKAiNDAPurtA mentioned by Kalhana as an Agrahara of King 
Gopaditya.^ More important is Aeh^hal, a large village at the Tvest foot 
of the ridgo w^hich lines the Kut^-har Pargana from the south. It is 
mentioned in the Chronicle under the name of Aksavala. The heanti- 
fiil springs of the place have often been described since Aibh-l-Pazl’s 
time, also by Bernier.^ The park around them was a favourite camping 
ground of the Mughal court. The Nilaniata calls the spring 
palanaga, 

113. The Kut^har Pargana is adjoined on the south by the dis- 

^ . trict of Bring which coincides -with the valley 

' Pargana of Bring., «, ,■ ® 

■ of the Bring stream. Its old name cannot 

be traced ; the Lokapraka^a transcribes the modern designation by 

BhrAgcL 

At the western end of the Pargana and about 5 miles to the south- 
west of Ach^-bal is the village of Loh^havan which an old gloss identifies 
•with the Loeaponya of the Rajataraiigiin.’^ The numerous passages 
which mention the place agree with this location. The name Lok^bavan 
applies also to the fine Naga adjoining the village, and this explains 
the second part of the present name -hamn (S'kr. 'bTiavana)} King 
Lalitaditja is said to have built a town here. A small garden-palace 
erected in Mughal times near the spring is partly constructed of old 
materials. 

Ascending the Bring valley we come again to an old site at the 
laige village of BidH\ It is certainly the Bhedaea of Kalhana who 
notices here a wealthy Agralito of King Baladitya.® A ruined mound 
in the village and some old sculptures at the neighbouring Brahman 
village of Hangalguud are the only ancient remains now above ground. 

I Compare vii, 12-54 

B See Bit j at, i. 840, 

5 Compare Rajat i. 338. In the translation of the Im-i-AM. the name appears 
as * Aceh Dal ^ ii. p. 358 ; see Bernier, Travels^ p. 413. 

^ See Rajat, iv, 1.93 note. 

6 See above, § 111. 

% Rajat, ill 4iBlt 
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From Bid^r we may pay a passing visit to a small Tirtha wliicli 
tliongh. I cannot find it mentioned in any old 
' text, may yet claim some antiquity. About If 

miles to the south-east of Bid%’ lies the villaga 
of 'lYfra.m the low bills flanking' tbe valley. , It contains a small temple, 
of ancient date which was restored ■ forty years ago by a pious Dogra 
official.-. It stands, by the^ side of, a small I^aga^ at which, according to -. 
the local Mahatniya I acquired from the resident Purohita, Sflva is 
worshipped as ABDEiNlaiiYAEA, that is, in conjunction with bis consort 
Parvati. Inside the temple is an ancient image of Vision with a short 
Sanskrit inscription said to have been found in a miraculous way at 
the restoration of the temple. About half a mile to the south-west is 
a sacred spring knowm as Svedanaga which seems to have risen origi- 
nally within a large temple. The remains of the latter lie in shapeless 
heaps around the spring. The latter is still visited by pilgrims. 

It appears to me likely that it is this spot wdiicli Abu-i-Pazl wishes 
to describe in the following notice. After mentioning tbe Kuk^r JYag 
and Sund^brar (see below) among the sacred places of Bring, he says: 

** At a little distance in the midst of a beautiful temple, seven fountains 
excite the wonderment of the beholder. In the summer-time self- 
immolating ascetics here heap up a large fire around themselves and with 
the utmost fortitude suffer themselves to be burned to death.’’ ^ He 
then mentions a lofty hill containing an iron mine to the north of this 
spot. This can only be tbe hill above Sojp, on the northern side of 
the Yalley and nearly opposite Ham, from wffiich iron is still extracted 
at the present time. There is no other Haga within Bring to which 
Ahii-l-PazTs description would apply so closely as to the Svedanaga. 

The Kuh^r Nag, mentioned by Abu-1-Fazl for its good water incit- 
ing a healthy appetite, lies about a mile above Bid^r. It is a spring 
of very great volume, referred to in the Trisaihdhyamahatmya as 
■ Kukkutesvara. ■. 

Bring contains one of the holiest of Kasmir Tirthas in the sacred 


: '^Tirtha of Trisaiii.dhya« 


spring of the goddess Samdhya, also called 


Trisamdhya, the modern Sund^hrdr? It is 
situated in a side valley opening to the south of the village of Doval- 
gom, circ. 75° 22' long. 38° 32' lat. The spring of Sauidhya derives 
ifcs fame as wmll as its appellation from the fact that during uncertain 
periods in tbe early summer it flows, or is supposed to flow, intermittent- 
ly, three times in the day and three times in the night. Owing to the 
analogy thus presented to the three-fold recitation of the Gayatri 
See ii. p. 35G. 
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Hilanaga. 


(Saihdliya), it is held sacred to the goddess Samdhya. At the season 
indicated it is visited by a considerable concourse of people. 

The small spring, which is usually dry for the greater part of the 
year, has owing to the curious phenomenon above indicated always 
enjoyed great fame as one of the ‘ wonders ’ of the valley. Kalhana 
duly mentions it immediately after Kapatesvara. The Mlamata too 
knows it. Abu-1-Fazl describes it in detail, and Dr. Bernier made it 
a special point to visit this ‘ merveille de Caohemire.’ i He has obseiwed 
the phenomenon with his usual accuracy. The ingenious explanation 
he has recorded of it, shows how closely he had examined the topogra- 
phical features of the little valley. 

Close to the Trisamdhya spring there is another.Haga, sacred to 
the Seven Ksis, but not sharing the former’s peculiar nature. Thera 
are no ancient remains in the neighbourhood deserving special notice. 
114 . To the south of Bring lies the valley of the Sandran River 
which forms the Pargana of ShababM. This 
name is of comparatively modern origin, as 
Abu-1- Fazl still knows the tract as Ver.^ This designation still survives 
in the designation Vernag, ‘ the NTaga of Ter,’ popularly given to 
the fine spring which we have already noticed as the habitation of the 
Hilakaga and the traditional source of the Yitasta. Abu-l-Fazi saw 
still to the east of it ‘ temples of stone.’ These have now disappeared, 
their materials having been used probably for the construction of the 
fine stone- enclosure which Jahangir built round the spring. The deep 
blue colour of the water which collects in the spring-basin, may possibly 
account for tbe location of the Nilanaga in this particular fountain, 
Kalhana’s reference to tbe “ circular pond ” from which the Yitasta 
rises, shows that the spring had also in ancient times an artificial 
enclosure similar to the present one.^ 

Reference has already been made to the sacred spring of YitTiHutur 
only about one mile to the north-west of 
Vernag. The small village near by is men- 
tioned by Kalbana as a town under the name of Yitastatea.'^ Asoka 
is said to have erected there numerous Stupas, Within the Bharmaranya 
Yihara there stood a lofty Caitya built by him, but of these structures 
no remains can now be traced above ground. Yitastatra could never 
have been a large town as the ground is too confined. But some 
importance is assured to the site by the Ban^hal route which leads past 


Yitastatra. 


1 Compare Aln-i-Ak})., ii. pp, 365 Bq, ; Bernier, Travels^ pp, 410 eqq. 
^ See Am^-Ahh,, ii. pp. 361, 370. 
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it. This pass and' ita , ancient name Banasal^ we have ' al read j 
spoken of.^ 

Of other old localities Pancahasta, the present Fcinzath^ has already 
heen referred to as the site of one of the traditional sources of the 
Vitasta. Kalhana mentions it in connection with a Matha which 
g'uravarman, Avan tivarman’s minister, bniit here.^ A prettj valley 
which opens to the south of Fanzath, is now known hy the name of 
its chief village Euzul. The latter is mentioned by Jonaraja as RlJO- 
XAKA.s About three miles higher up this valley is the E'aga of YlsuKl. 
It is mentioned in the ISTiiamata and other old texts, bat does not 


District of 
Devasarasa. 


appear to have ever been an important Tirtha. * 

115. The J^ai*gana of Biv^sar which adjoins Shahabad-Ver on the 
west, may be roughly described as comprising 
the tract of alluvial plain drained by the 
Vesau (Yiioka). By its ancient name of 
DjBVASAEASA it is often mentioned in the Bajatarangini and other Ohro- 
nioles.^ Being extensively irrigated by canals drawn from the Yisoka 
it is vei’y fertile. This accounts for the great part which the Damaras 
or feudal landholders of Devasarasa played during the weak reigns of 
the latter kings. No certain reference to a specific locality withiu this 
tract can be traced in our old texts. But it seems probable that 
Farevisoha, repeatedly named in Kalhana’s Chronicle, must be looked 
for within Devasarasa ; the name means literally ‘ beyond the Yisoka.’ ^ 
The fertile valleys descending to the right bank of the Yisoka from 
that portion of the Pir Pantgal Range which lies between the Koiis^r 
Nag Peak and the Mohi Pass, form a small district of their own, known 
in recent times by the double name Khur-NarH^av. The first part of 
this name is taken from the large village of Khur situated about two 
miles from the Yisoka, circ. 74° 56" 45" long. 37' iat. It is marked 
as ‘ Koori ’ on the larger Survey map. The name Kher! w^hich we find 
used by Kalhana and S'rivara for the designation of the tract, is in all 
probability the older form of Khur.'J' It seems that in later Hindu times 
the administration of Kheri, perhaps as a royal allodial domain, formed 
a special chai’ge. Kalhana often refers to the KJierlharya as a high 
state-office. The Sikhs and Dogras who established J^Irs for members 


1 Compare above, § 41, 

'.'f ;':'See,.E(zj<xt* v,"'24. 

^ See /owa?'. (Bo. ed.), 90. 

* Bee Nilamata, 901, 

6 Compare Raj at* viii. 504 note. 

® Compare iv. 5 note. 

Compare regarding the identification of Kherl^ Rfijat, i, 335 note. 
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of tlie reigning family in Khur-lSTar^^vaT, may tlius Iiave followed an 
earlier arrangement. 

The only localities in this little district that are known to us by 


Godhara-Hastisala. 


their old names, are Godhara and HastisalI, 


the present Gtodar and Ast^lieU These two 
Tillages are situated close together, on a branch of the Visoka near the 
eastern limits of Khur-JNar^vav. Kalhana mentions the ‘ Agrahara of 
Godhara-Hastisaia ’ as a foundation of King Godhara. The old gloss 
■which transcribes these local names by Godliar-AstiMl enabled me to 
identify the places intended. 

A small stream which falls into the Yisoka at Gudar is known by 
the name of Godavari and forms a Tirtha of some repute among the 
Brahmans of the neighbouring districts. In the Mahatmya of the 
Tirtha the site of the village is called Godara^ and its name connected 
with the legend of the appearance of the Godavari, The local tradition 
heard by me on the spot tells of a town which King Gndar is supposed 
to have founded here. It is possible that the name of King Godhara, 
which we know Kalhana took indirectly fj*om Helaraja’s ‘ List of Kings, ^ 
rests on no better foundation than this long- surviving local tradition.* 
There are no ancient remains traceable above ground at Gudar, and 
the locality is far too confined for a larger settlement. 

The Naubandhana Tirtha and the Kramasaras or Kons^r Kag 
south of this district have already been previously noticed. 

116. To the north of Div^sar lies the considerable district of 
Ad^-vin extending from the westeim end of 
Khur-NTar^vav to the lower course of the 
Yisoka. Its pi*eseiit name is derived from that 
of the large village of AdHin^ which lies on the left bank of the Yisoka, 
about three miles south-west of Yij^bror. In the form of ArdJiavana 
this name is found already in a passage of Jonaraja^s Chronicle, sup- 
plied by the new edition.^ The ancient designation of the district, 
however, was Kakala. This is used by Kalhana when speaking of the 
Bumrnamanikulyd^ the present Sun^man^ Kul, which has already been 
referred to as irrigating part of Ad^vin.^ 

In the lower portion of the district and on the left bank of the 
Yisoka, -we have the ancient Katlmusa^ the present village of Kaimiih, 


District of Karala 
(Ardhavana). 


2- For details compare Ud^at. i. 96 note. 

S Kegarding the nnliistorical character of the royal names which Kalhana 
inserted on Helaraja’s authority, see Bdjat, i. 86 note. They soeni to be all of an 
eponymic character. 

S See Jona7\ (Bo. ed.) 1330. 

See Rdjat, i. 97 note, and above, § 78, 
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The place is mentioned by Kalbana as an Agrabira foimded by 
Tiiiijlna I., and contains some old remains built into its chief Ziaratd 
Part of Ad^vin lies on an alluvial plateau. The northernmost 
portion of this Udar seems to have been formed into a separate Pargana 
after Zaiiiu-l-^abidin had eonstmcted there extensive iiTigatioii chan- 
nels. .From the sinail town of, Jainapu7'z founded by him; tbe new., >sub-' 
division took the name of Zaiu^por or jArisrAPUE4«^ At the east foot 
of the Zain^por Ildar lies the village of Yacli^ (map ^Woochi ^) which 
oil the authority ,' of an, old gloss inav be identified with yA^C,rKA (or 
yascika), an Agrahara founded by Gopaditya.^ 

The Pargana which joins on to A cl^vin in the north-east, is now 
known as Bat '(map ‘ Batoo’). Its ancient name is unknown. The 
only old locality I can trace in it is the village of Sidau, 74° 51' long. 
33^ 41' lat,, the ancient Siddhapatha.^ It has given its name to the 
route previously mentioned which leads to the Budil and Kons^-r Hag 
Passes. 

It is curious that we find no old mention whatever of a 

considerable town, which is now the trade emporium for the Pir PantBil 
route. In this character S'upiyan has replaced the ancient g'urapura 
or Hiir^'por, but the change must be a comparatively recent one. 

S'Orapuea which we have already noticed as the Kasmir terminus 
gurapura Pir Pantsal route, lies some seven miles 

higher up on the Eembyar^A It i^eceived its 
name from the minister STiravarman who built it in the time of Avanti- 
varman and transferred to it the watch-station or f Dranga ^ of the 
route. The position of the latter is marked by a spot known as liahi 
Darwaza, a short distance above Hilr^'por.® S'urapura must have been 
a place of considerable extent as ruins of old habitations can be traced 
on the river banks for over two miles below the present Hur^por. It 
evidently retained its importance down to Akbar’s time. For it is 
regularly mentioned by all the later Ghronicles in connection with 
marches and traffic by the Pir Panteal route. The ancient I’eraains of 
the place have been described by me in my notes on the latter 

Onr previous account of the old localities on the way to the Fir 


1 Compare ii. 55 note. 

2 See Jonar. (Bo. eel) 1144 sq,; 8Ht\ iii. 194; Fonrth Chrou. 360, 383. 

B Compare Rdjat, i. 343 note. 

: S,e0;BiyaA v,iii.:'55.7.;' V.;,' 

B Eegardiiig S'urapura and its old sites, compare Bajat. Note D (iii. 227) ; v. 39 
note ; also J. A. 8* B., 1895, pp, 381 sqq. 

6 See above, § 43. 
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Pantsal Pass makes it annecessary for ns to proceed now further in 
this direofcion. Descending, then, by the Rembyar^ we come on its left 
bank to the village of Begam situated about one and a half miles to the 
west of S'opiyan. It is the DegrIma of the Rajataraiigiiii and the site 
of the KapalmnoGana Tirthad At the spring of the latter S'iva is 
supposed to have cleaned himself from the sin attaching to liini after 
the cutting- off of Brahman’s head (Icapala). The Tirtha is old, because 
the Hai^acaritaointamani mentions it twice.^ There are but few ancient 
remains at the sacred site, and the extant Mahatmya is evidently not 
of old date. It calls the village by the name of Bvigrama and knows 
the modern Shipiyan bv the name of 

117. The villages which lie at the foot of the pine -clad spurs 
descending into the valley west and north-west of STipiyan, formed until 
recent times a small distinct Pargana known as Abu-1- 

Fazl mentions it (Soparsaman), but I am not able to trace it in our 
older texts. 

To the north of this tract and of Bot extends the Pargana of Suhm, 
Its old name is unknown. Here at the foot 
of the hills, we have the ancient KalyIhapura, 
represented by the present village of Kalampor^ situated 74° 54' long. 
33® 48' lat. It was founded by Kalyanadevi, a queen of Jayapida.® 
Being on the high road from the Pir Paiitsal Pass to Shnnagar, it was 
repeatedly the scene of battles fought with invaders from that direction.*^ 
At Kaljanapura there was in Kalliana’s time the splendid country- 
seat of a powerful Damara.^ The large village of Brah^gam^ some three 
miles north of Kalampor, is mentioned as Drabhagrama by S'nvara, 
along with Kaljanapui’a, in the description of a battle which was fought 
between the two places.*^ 

High up in the valley of the Biriiai stream which debouches at 

Tirtha of Bheda Drab^gam from the south-west, is the site of 
ail ancient Tirtha which though now completely 
forgotten must have ranked once amongst the most popular in Kasmir. 
[n Kalhana’s introduction there is named, along with Trisamdliyfi, 
Svayaxhbhu, ffarada and other famous sites, “ the hill of Bheda {Bheda- 
gifi) sanctihed by the Gangodbheda spring.” Tiiere the goddess Sarasvati 


Kalyahapura. 


' ^ Compare vii. 266. 

^ See Hamcar. X. 249 ; xiv. 111. 

B See iv. 483 note. 

^ See Ru^at. viii. 1261 sqq, j S'nv. iv. 466 sqq. 

& See vm. 2348 

® See S^nv. iv. 467. For a miniature temple exlTaifc at Drub^gani, coitipare 
Bishop Gowie’s note, J', A. B., 1866, p, 117. 
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was belieTecito have, shown herself as a swan' in a lake' situated on the- 
siinimit of tlie- hilL This Tirtha has long ago ceased to be visited by 
pilgrims, and all recollection regarding its position has been lost to Pandit 
tradition. Portniiately the old Mahatmja of the sacred lake has surviv- 
ed in a single copy. With the help of some indications furnished by 
it and an opportune notice of Abu-1-Pazl, I was able to make a search 
for this ancient Tirtha which ultimately led to its discovery at the 
present Bud^brar in the valley above indicated. 

For the detailed evidence regarding this identification I must refer 
to my note on Kalliana’s passage.^ Here a brief reference to the topo- 
graphical peculiarity of the site will suffice, The Mahatmya describes 
the lake sacred to the goddess Saras vati-Bhe^a as situated on the 
summit of a hill, and Gangodbheda SiS a spring flowing from it. At 
Bud^^hrar, a small Gnjar hamlet, which occnpies the position marked by 
BHEpAami on the map, T found an ancient stone-lined tank fed by a 
spring on the top of a sma^ hillock. The latter rises about seventy feet 
above the level of tlm narrow valley in which it is situated. Prom 
the side of the hillock issues a spiiiig which is the natural outflow of 
the tank and exactly corresponds to the description given of Gangod- 
bheda. The name Bud^hrar is the direct derivative of Bheclctdevi^ ‘ the 
goddess Bheda,’ the popular designation of the Tirtha found in the 
Mahatmya; •>lrqT < Bhr. hliattdrihd is the equivalent of devz as in 
Sund^brar, Har^'bi'ar and other names. 

The water of the spring which fills the tank, is said to keep warm 
in the wdnter. This accounts evidently for the story told in the 
Mahatmya that snow never lies on the ginund around the sacred tank. 
Also Abu-l-Eazi’s notice of the Tirtha mentions this particular feature : 
“ Near Shukroh (Sffikru) is a low hill on the summit of which is a 
fountain wffiioh flo^vs throughout the year and is a place of pilgrimage 
for the devout. The snow does not fall on this spurd’^ 

Also S'rivara helped to guide my search in the direction of 
Bnd^Hjrar and to confirm the subsequent identification. He mentions 
the route through Bheddvana. ‘ the forest of Bheda,’ as the line of retreat 
taken by the troops w-ho after their defeat in the above-mentioned 
engagement near Drab^'gam were fieeiiig towards Bajanri.^ A glance 
at the map vshows that the thickly wooded valley of Bn^^brfr is meant 
here. For a force beaten near Drab^gam it afiords the most direct and 
safest retreat to the Pir Pantgai Pass and hence to Bajauri. The route 
leading through the valley joins the ‘ Imperial Road ' at Dubji and is 
shown on the map. 

1 See Bajat, i. 85, Note A, 

See Mnd'-Akh.f ii p.'86S. ■■ 

Gompar©BH'r,,iv. 496' and'ihe precediiagfnajrrative.-'^-;;';;':;;.-:''; 
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Returning once more to the plain we la a¥e yet to notice two other 
old localities of S'likni. Bilau (map ‘ Belloh/) about four miles north- 
east of Drab^gam is probably the ‘ village of Bilava ’ once mentioiiecl 
by KalhanaJ Within a mile of it lies the village Sun^mmil which we 
may safely identify with the Suvarnasanuea of the Rajatarahgim, in 
view of the resemblance of the names and the repeated mention of the 
latter place together with Kalyanapnra.^ 

118. East of Shikm towards the Yitasta stretches the Pargaiia of 
Satmr (map ‘ Showra’). The earlier form of 
name cannot be traced. Its northern part 
is formed by the alluvial plateau known as the 
Nmmagar JJdar, This latter is twice referred to as Nauxagaba in 
Kalhana’s Chronicle.^ The village of Fayer which lies at the foot of 
the Udar at its north-western end contains a well-preserved little temple 
often described by European travellers.^ JNofching is known regarding 
the original name of the locality. ^ 

To the north of S^ukru we have the district of Chrath (shown by name 
on the larger survey map). It extends from the hills above Rarnuli in 
a north-easterly direction to the left bank of the Yitasta. Its old name 
is restored in Pandit Sahibram’s Tirthasamgraha as Snrastra, but 
I do not know on what authority. Bamtih, first correctly identified hj 
Prof. Biihler with Kalhana's RiMXJSA,^ is a considerable village on the 
high road from S^upiyan to S'rinagar. It is first mentioned as a.n 
Agrabara, founded by a queen of Tiiujlna 1. A small spring at the 
northern end of the village^ called Dhanamga^ is visited as a Tirtha 
and contains some fragments of ancient sculptures. The temple 
erected by the Brahman family of the Bars which now holds Ramuh 
as a Jagir, does not seem to mark an old site. 

A short distance to the north of Ramuh rises an alluvial plateau 
which is crossed by the road to S'rinagar. It is known as Gils 
Udm\ from the village of GUs situated at its eastern foot, about two 
miles from Ramuh. The place is mentioned as Gusika in Shivara’s 

1 Bee RujaL vii. 1016. 

2 See Eajat, vii. 1519 note 5 ‘ gold ’ is the regular Kis. derivative 01 Skr. 

siivar^a, 

5 See Rajat. vii. 358. 

^ Conspare, e.g.^ Cunningham, A. 8, B., 1848, pp. 254 sqq, I am nimble to 
explain why the place figures in all European accounts as Pajech, Pfi Yecli, etc. 
ViGNE, ii. 41, first uses this form which is locally <iuite iinknowm, and does not fail 
to explain it by one of his naive etymologies. 

6 BdjaL ii. 65 5 Report^ p. 7, Medial s becomes in Kl. regularly h j comp. 
Kafimu^a > Kamuh^ Khonamusa > Khiimmoh^ etc. 
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Cliromole wMoh also knows the platean hy the lasxas QusikoMafa?- 

At the other end of Chratli towards the Vitasta lies the large Tillage 

ol Baioitpor, 75° 1' long. 33° 55' lat., which in all probability represents 
the Eatnapuba of the Ra.jatarangin.i.s The latter was founded in 
Kalbana’s time by Queen Ratnadevl who also constructed there a fine 
Matha. 

' With Chrath may he mentioned two localities on the leitbaniiot 
the Titasta though in recent times they were , counted with the rireraine 
Pargana of Sairu-1-Mawa?i‘ Bala. Qur'^pur, a small Tillage opposite 
to the' foot of Mount Vastaiwan, is identified hy an old gloss with 
Gopalapura which, according toKalhana, was founded hy Queen Sngan- 


dha (a.d. 904-6) .® , • , > 

Lower down on the riTer is the large village Kak^'por which terms 

as it were the riverside station or port for S'upiyan. A note from the 
hand of Pandit Eajanaka Ratnakantha who wrote about the middle 
of the 17th century the Codex Archetypus of the Rajatarangini, identi- 
fies Utpalapuea with Ka%or> Utpalapnra was founded by Utpala, 
an uncle of King Cippata-Jayapida,in the early part of the 9th century. 
If this identification is correct, one of the ruined temples extant at 
Kak^por and noticed already by Gen. Cunningham, may be the shrine 
of 'Visnu TJtpalasvaniin mentioned hy Kalhana in connection with the 
foundation of Utpahipura. Jonaraja also knows the latter place and 

records a late restoration of its Yispu templeA 

119 . North of Chrath we come to the district of Nagani which is 
one of considerable extent. Its old name 
Districts of Kagani Nageama is often mentioned in the later Ohro- 
and Yech. nicies.® The only old locality which I can 

trace in it, is the Tillage of Ar^gdm, situated 74° 45' long. 33° 56 lat. 
It is the HiniGiiiaA of Kalhana, mentioned as an Agrahara of Gopa- 
dikya and as the scene of seTeral fights in the Chronicler’s own time.'? 


1 Srlv. iv. 532, 463, 592 sqq-; •wdd'M-a is tlie Skr. original of the Ks. term udar, 

■:-see?' note viii. 1427. 

5^ See Bajat. viii. 2434. 
s See Bdjat, y . 244 note. 

^ See Bdjat. iv. 695 note. The learned copyist’s note is in a copy oi: tiie 
KHetrapdla!paddhaU seen by me in 1895 in the possession of a KasmIr Brahman resident! 

& See Jonar. (Bo. ed.) Ill sqq., 369, 1142. 

S Compare Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 661; S'rJv. ii. 10; hi. 24, 430; iv. 349; Fourth 

.0hroin 25Sj- -eto.;''- ■'- 

T See Rdjat. i. 3-iO note. The old glossator on this passage renders Hadigrama 

correctly by Adegrim, 


Bamodara’s IJdar. 
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Some remains of old buildings are reported to exist at tliis place ; I liavc 
not seen it myself. 

About fire miles due soutb of Ir^gom we find a small lake known 
as Nil^ag, situated in a yalley between low spurs descending from the 
Pir Pantsal Range. It appears to have been formed by an old landslip 
which blocked a narrow defile in the Valley. This lake does not appeal^ 
ever to have enjoyed any particular sanctity. But Abii-1-Eazl by some 
curious misapprehension transfers to it the legends of the famous 
Nilanaga (at Yernag). He adds to them what appears like a garbled 
version of the story of the city submerged in the Mahapadma or Volur 
lake.i 

Nagain is adjoined on the north by the Pargaiia of Yech wdiich 
extends to the immediate vicinity of S'l’inagar. Its old name is given 
as Iksika by S'rivara.® In the centre of the tract lies an arid alluvial 
plateau known as DaniHlar Uclar, where an ancient popular tradition 
surviving to the present day has localized the legend of King Ddmodanu 

The stoiy as related by Kalhana, represents the king as having built 
a town on the Udar which latter w^as called 
after him DImodarasuda.^ In order to bring 
water to it he had a great dam, called Guddasetu, constructed by super- 
natural agency. Once hungry Bi^ahmans asked the king for food, just 
as he was going to bathe. The king refused to comply with their 
request until he had taken bis bath. The Brahmans thereupon cursed 
him so that he became a snake. Ever since the unfortunate king is 
seen by people in the form of a snake ‘Crashing about in search of water 
far and wide on the Damodara-Siida.” He is not to be delivered from 
the curse until he hears the tvliole Ramayana recited to him in a single 
day, a task which renders his release hopeless. 

The modern name Dam^dai^ IJdar is the exact equivalent of 
Kalhana’s Da7?iodam->S^(^a, the old Skr, term auda meaning a ‘place 
where the soil is barren/ The local name Guddasetii still lives in that 
of the small village Gtid^stdJi situated at the south foot of the Udar. 
dust at this point the latter shows its greatest relative elevation and 
falls off towards the valley with a steep bank over one hundred feet 
high. The wall-like appearance of this bank probably suggested the 
story of an embankment which was to bring water to the plateau. In 
view of the configuration of the ground no serious attempt at irrigation 
hy means of an aqueduct could ever have been made in this locality. 

t Compare Aln^-Ahh., ii. p. 363. It is possible that of the two Niiauagas which 
the Nilamata, 903, mentions besides the famous spring of that name, one was located 
in the Hagam lake. 

® iii. 25. 

S Compare for detailed references, M&jat i. 156 note. 
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Tlie TJdar stretclies in a north-westerly direction j for about six miles 
from the village of Vah^tor, with a bi’eadth varying from two to three 
miles. It bears only scanty crops of Indian corn in patches. Being 
entirely devoid of water, it is a dry and barx’en waste, a haunt of jackals 
as in the. days when King Ksemagnpta.' hunted over the ■^BmiodarrirmyaJ ^ 
The main features of the legend regarding it are well known to popular 
tradition tlirongboiit KaMir. The inhabitants of the neighbonrxiig 
villages also point to a spot on the Udar knowm as Sat^ras Teng, -d.s ' the 
site of Dimodara^s palace. A. spring called Damodar-Nag in the village 
of Laigam, is believed to have served for the king’s ablutions. 

To Yech belongs also the small village of Somgr^lmg on the left 
bank of tlie Yitasta which according to the note of the old glossator 
Ag marks the site of the temple of Yisnn Samarasvamin meiifcioiied by 
Kalliana,^ Another old locality in Tech is probably marked by the 
hamlet of HalHlial to which Abu-1-Bazl refers. It is not shown on the 
Survey map, and I have not been able to ascertain its exact position. 
Hal^'thal is evidently a derivative of S'lnASTHALA, the name given by 
Kalhana to a locality where a %ht took place in the time of King 
Ananta.^ Abh-I-Fazl mentions ‘ Halthal ’ for its quivering tree. “ If 
the smallest branch of it be shaken, the w^hole tree becomes tremiiloiis.^I 


Sjegtiox YIIL— Southern Districts of Kramaeajya. 


Districts of Bunts, 
Biru, MaiicMliom. 


120. — To the west of Yech and reaching close up to the capital, 
lies the Pargana now called (map 

‘Doonsoo’). Its ancient name is micerfcain ; 
possibly it is intended by the name Bvcmmmti 
in the Lokaprakasa’s list of ‘ Yi^ayas.’ In Ahu-l-Pazrs table of Parganas 
Dnnts (‘Duns Cl ’) is already counted with Kamriz. An old locality in 
it is S0pdr, a large village situated circ. 74° 45' long. 34'^ 1' 1 at. (map 
SSbalipoor ’). We may safely recognize in it the Selyapura of the 
Rajataraiigini which is referred to as a place on the direct route from 
the Tos^maidan Pass and the Karkotadi’anga to S'rinagar.^ 

HiihhHit^r (map ‘ Haklitri ’) can safely be identified, in view of the 
name and the evidence of an old gloss, with S'uskaletra mentioned in the 


I Compare Raj at, vi, 183. 

^ Se© note V. 25. — The ending ^hug is not rare in Kasmir village names. Accor- 
ding to Pandit tradition, it is derived from Skr. hhoga in the sense of ‘ property 
granted for the usufruct [of a temple]/ 

S See note vii. 159 j Azn-i-Akh.f ii. p, 363, 

-1 See Rdjat, vii. 494 note ; via. 200. 
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Rajataraiigini as a place where Stupas were erected by King A^okad 
I have not visited the village myself and am hence unable to sav 
whether there are any remains in the vicinity which could he attributed 
to Stupas. Kalhana locates at S’uskaletra the fierce battle in which 
King Jayapida recovered his kingdom. 

West of Dunte and towards the mountains of the Pir Pantgal lies 
the Pargana of Bini. Its old designation Bahurupa is derived from the 
spring of that name which is situated at the pre.sent villao’e of Biru 
74° 39' long. 34° 1' lat., and is already referred to as a Thiha in the 
Wilamata.2 Abu-1-Fazl knows the village and spn'ng by an inf erniediate 
form of the name, BirmcU, and mentions the miraculou.s power of the 
.spring to heal leprosy .s Close to the village of Biru is Sunysh in 
which we may, with an old glossator of the Rajatarahgirii, recognize 
SuvARSTAPAR^VA, an Agi’ahara of Lalitaditya.'* ' " 

About four miles to the south-west of Biru we reach laacr a 
considerable place. It is undoubtedly the Khagi or Khagika men- 
tioned by Kalhana as an Agrahara both of King Khagendra and of 
Goimclitya.^ 

Some miles north of Khag an isolated spur known as Pdslcar 
projects mto the level plain from the slopes of the Pir Panfeal Rano-e 

At Its eastern foot is the Pi^arawagra, referred to as a Tirtha in the’ 

Nilamata and several older Mahatmyas, and still the object of a re<rular 
pilgrimage.*’ Of the route which leads down into Biru from the Tos® 
maidan Pass, and of KaekotacraStga, the watch station on it we haVe 
already spoken above, ^ 

Biru and Bunts are adjoined on the north by the Pargana of 
Manch'ihrm. which extends eastwards as far as the Vitasta'’ It is 
probably intended by the name of MShsSarama found in a sino-le’passao-e 
°'f ““Pftf®-' Ti» Tiltag. „( 

74 dh long. 34° 4 lat., is probably, as indicated by an old gloss, the 

Compare notes i. 103; iv. 473; KL Sukhmtar is the direct phonetic 
derivative of the Skr. form, ^ 

* See rniamata, 948, 1180, 1341 sq. The name B.^hurupa is -iven to the 

hylonar. (Bo. ed.) 286, 840; SVa. ii. 19, m. 159; iv. 620. and ongh to have been 

shown on the map. ^ 

S Am4-Akh.j ii. p. 363. 

^ See Rajat. iv. 673. 

5 Compare Rajat. i, 90, 340. 

^ «_Seo Niiamafa, 1021, 1347. There were several other Pusk.ara TIrthas in 
Kasmir One was connected with the Surewari pilgrimage and probably sitaiUed 
lU Phakli S see S'arvav, v. 56 sqq, ^ J 
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Aeistotsadara of tlie SajataraDgim.^ From this , form, tlie' mode 
name of the village can be derived without difficulty. A temple is said 
to have been erected there by a queen of Baladitya. 

On the Titasta some six miles below S^rinagar is the small village of 
3£alur which on the authority of Bajanaha Ratnakantha may be identified 
with Malhanapuba, a f onudatioii. of King Jayapida-^ Zain^kdihy situated 
near marshy ground about two miles south-east of it, preserves the 
name of Zainu-I-‘abidinj its founder, and is mentioned as JkmkKOTTA 
byJonaraja.^ 

121. The Pargana of Far^s]pQr (map * Paraspoor ’) which lies next 

_ to Manch^'hom, is one of small extent, but 

an asaptira. contains a site of great historical interest. It 
has received its name from the ancient PabihIsapuea, which King 
Lalitaditya had built as his capital.'^ The identity of the name FarH^or 
and PariMsapura is evident on phonefcic grounds and was well-known 
to the authors of the Persian abstracts of the Bajataranginl. Yet 
curiously enough the site of Parihasapura had remained unidentified 
until I visited the spot in 1892 and traced the ruins of Lalitaditya’s 
great structures as described by Kalhana, on the plateau known as the 
‘ Par^sp5r 

This plateau rises south-east of Shad^pur, between the marshes of 
Panz^nor on the east and those of Har^trath on the west. Its length 
is about two miles from north to south, and its greatest breadth not 
much over a mile. On the north this plateau is separated from the 
higher ground of Trigam by the Badrihel Nala which, as I have shown 
above, represents the old bed of the Vitasta previous to Suyya’s regula- 
tion.5 On the other sides it is surrounded by marshes which for 4 great 
part of the year are still accessible by boats. Its general elevation is 
about one hundred feet. 

A broad ravine which cuts into the plateau from the south, and in 
which the village of BiWr (map ‘Diara’) nestles, divides it into two 
parts. On the south-western portion are the ruins of two large temples, 
much decayed, but still showing dimensions which considerably exceed 
those of the great temple of Martanda. On that part of the Udar which 
lies to the north-east and towards the Badrihel Nala, there is a whole 

i B^at iii. 483. 

5 Compare Bdjat iv. 484. 

8 Jfmar. (Bo. ©d.), 1248. 

4 For a detailed accoutit of the site of Parihasapura and its identification, com- 
pare Note F, Rajat. iv. 194-204. The large scale map added to Note I shows the 
position of the several ruins in detail. 

6 See § 70. 
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series ol’ ruined structures. Among these three great buildings attract 
attention. As an indication of tlieir size it may be mentioned tiiat the 
ruined mound which marks the central shrine of tiie northernmost 
biiiiding has a diameter of nearly 300 feet. Though it consists now 
only of a confused heap of massive blocks it still rises to a height of 
over 30 feet from the ground. The enclosing quadrangle which can 
also be traced, measures about 410 feet square. At some distance 
from this group of ruins there is another smaller one at the south- 
eastern extremity of the plateau now known as Gurdan. 

I must refer for a raoi’e detailed account of these ruins and their 
relative position to the Note on Farihasapura, appended to my 
translation of the Chronicle. Here it will suffice to point out that tlie 
four gxmt temples of Vi^nu Pai ihasakesava, MuktAkesava, Maliavaraha, 
Govardhanadhara as well as the Eajavihara with its colossal image of 
B'lddlia, which Kalhagia mentions as Lalitaditya’s chief structures at 
Parihasapura, must all be looked for among these ruins. Their ex- 
tremely decayed condition makes an attempt at detailed identification 
difficult. 

Still less we can hope to trace now the position of the nuraerous 
shrines, Liiigas, Viharas, etc., which are mentioned by Kalb ana as 
having been erected at the king’s favourite residence by his queens and 
court. ^ One of the great ruins of the northern group shows features 
characteristic of a Vihara and may be the Eajavihara. Some clue is 
also furuislied by the name Qiirdan attaching to the isolated ruins 
above mentioned. Gurdan is the common Kasmiri form of the name 
Govardliana, and hence points to these ruins being the remains of the 
temple called Govardhanadhara. 

The state of utter destruction in which the imiiis of Parihasapura, 

History of Parmasa. ^ easily accoiznted for by the 

pnra, history of the site, Parihasapura ceased to be 

the royal residence already under the son of 
its founder. The Chronicle distinctly records of King Vajraclitya that 
he withdrew the various foundations which his father Lalitaditya had 
made thei-e.^ When a century later King Avautivarmaii effected liis 
great regulation of the Yitasta, the bed of the river and its junction with 
the Sindhu was diverted to Shad^pur, nearly three miles away from Pari- 
hasapura.3 This change must have- still more seriously diminished the 
importance of the latter. The ruinous condition into which Parihasa- 
pura must have fallen only one and a half centuries after its foundation, 


I See Eajat. iv. 207-216. 
3 Mdjat. iv. 395. 
s See above, §§ 70, 71, 
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is gliowii by til e fact that S'amkaravarmari (^.b. 883-902) carried fiway 
f}*om it materials for tlie constraction of bis new town and temples at 
FaMana (FsbtMi)J 

Some of tiie sbrines of Paribasapura, however, survived to a later 
period. Tbns we biid the colossal copper statue of Buddha at the 
Bajavihara nientioned as one of the few sacred images wliicli escaped 
being melted down in the reign of King Harsa { A.i>. 1089-1101), Also 
a great religious festival established at Paribasapura by Lalitaditja 
seems to bave been beld still in Kalbana’s In tlie rising wbicb 

led to the downfall of Harsa, Paribasapura was occupied by tbe pre- 
tender Uccala.^ The steep slopes of the plateau and tbe marshes around 
made it a position of military value. When Uccala bad suffered a 
defeat some of the routed rebels threw themselves into the Bajavihara, 
which was subsequently burned down. After this, Harsa carried away 
and broke up the famous silver statue of Visnu which bad been placed 
by Lalitaditya in tbe temple of Parihasakesava. 

The ffnal destruction of the temples is attributed by Abii-l-Pazl 
and the Muhammadan chroniclers to Sikandar BiitHiikast. The 
former records the tradition that after the destruction of tbe lofty 
temple of ‘ Paraspur * a copper tablet with a Sanskrit inscription was 
discovered which predicted its destruction ‘ after tbe lapse of eleven 
hundred years' by one Sikandar.'^ This prophecy post factitJii showsi 
that its author, whoever he may have been, was rather weak in histori- 
cal chronology. Paribasapura had been founded only about six and 
a half centuries before Sikandar Butshikast’s time.^ At the beginning 
of the eighteenth century the ruins seem still to have been in a somewhat 
better condition than now. Both Muhammad ‘Azim and Karayan Kaul 
mention them and speak particularly of fragments of a large monolithic 
column. Tradition seems to bave connected these fragments with tbe 
pillar of Garuda which Kalhana mentions as having been set up by Lalita- 
ditva.^ The huge square block of stone still visible on tlie top of the 
northernmost mound is perhaps one of them. 

l See BdjaU 'v. 161. 

S See Bajat. iv. 242 sq. For the temple of Ramasvamin which was seen empty 
in Kalhana's time, compare iv. 275, 334 sq. 

S Bajat vii. 1326 sqq. 

4 See AJn4~AJcb.f i. p. 364, 

5 Exactly the same tradition is now current among the Purohitas of Vij^hror 
about the destruction of the Vijayesvara image. This alleged inscription is said to 
iiave run : Ekdda^a^atam varsaih Sikendaranmhdbula ( biswilta iti mantrena nasyante 
VijayeSvardkki The carious Sanskrit of this doggrel is an indication that its author 
may probably have belonged himself to the noble guild of the Bfichbattas. 

^ Compare Wilson, Essay ^ p. 50 j also footnote 16 to Note F, on Farihisapura. 
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Tlie ruins of Parihasapura Eave served ever since S'amkaravarman’s 
time as quarries for stone-material. Their position near to navig- 
able water-channels made them particularly convenient for this 
purpose. Since 1892 when I first saw the ruins, till 1896 many large 
stone-blocks have found their way as road metal into the new Tonga 
Eoad which passes the plateau on the south. On my report steps were 
subsequently taken by the Darbar to stop this vandalism and prevent 
its recurrence. 

122. We have already above when describing the old bed of the 
Vitasta near Parihasapura, had occasion to 
^alap^a refer to the village of Trigmiy the ancient Tei- 

gbamI It lies about one and a half miles to 
the north-east of the Par^spor ruins. The place is mentioned already in 
Lalitaditya’s time in connection with an affray which took place at 
Parihasapura.^ The BonHar (* Bbavanasaras ?) lake to the west of 
Trigta is visited as a subsidiary Tirtha on the Kapalamocana pilgrimage. 
The ruined temple south of Trigam which I believe may be identified 
with the Yainyasvamin temple, has already been mentioned in our 
remarks on the site of the old confluence. 

A ruined site which lies opposite to Yainyasvttoin on the western 
side of the Trigam swamp, may for reasons set forth elsewhere be taken 
for the old Visnusvamin temple.^ This is named by Kalhana as having 
been situated opposite to the Yainyasvamin shrine on the other side of 
the old confluence. The passage of the Chronicle desciubes the temple 
of Visnusvamin as belonging already to Phalapura, while Yainyasvtoin 
was counted with Parihasapura. 

Prom this and some other indications I conclude that Phalapura 
was the designation of a small territorial subdivision which probably 
extended along the present left bank of the Yitasta near Sbad^pur.s 
The site at which I locate the Yisnusvamin temple, was included in 
recent times in the riveraine Pargana of Saira-l-mawazi‘ Payin (map 
' Salimozapaieen’). This, we know from Abu-l-PazI, was created 
already before AkbaPs time and probably absorbed Phalapura as well 
as other minor tracts^ Phalapura had received its designation from 
a locality of that name which Lalitaditya had founded apparently before 
Parihasapura,^ Just as the latter gave its name to the Pai^'spor Pargana. 


^ See Bffjat iv. 323 sqq* 

S Compare RdjaL Note I, v. 917--100, § 12. 
?• SeeBdjat Note I, § 13. 

^ See Iz7i4-Akh., ii, p.367. 

5 Compare Rdjat, iv. 184, 673. 
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Jayapura. 


Besceiiding by the left bank of the Yitasta for about five miles 
below Sh|d^pur, we approach the site of king 
Jay apida’s capital, the ancient Jayipcjri.^ It 
is marked by the present village of And^rkoth^ This consists of two 
distinct parts. One lies on an island in the marshes opposite Sambal and 
the other facing the former on the strip of land which separates these 
marshes from the Yifcasta. On the island there are conspicuous remains 
of ancient temples which have been first examined and described by 
Prof. Biihier.2 They are attributed by the local tradition to King 
jJayapidJ The identity of And%*koth with King Jajapida’s town is 
also well-known to the S'rinagar Pandits. As S'rivara still uses the term 
Jayapura or Jayapidapura for the designation of the present And^rkoth, 
we can easily understand the survival of the tradition. 

Kalhana’s description of the town indicates clearly the situation 
of the latter and also accounts for its modern name. Jayapida accord- 
ing to this notice had the castle (kotta) of Jayapura built in the middle 
of a lake, after having the ground required for it filled up, as the legend 
asserts, by the help of Eaksasas. There he construoted a large Yihara 
with Buddha images, a temple of Kesava (Yisnu), and several other 
shrines ; other sacred structures were erected by his ministers. Besides 
Jayapura the king built on ground recovered from the lake another 
place, called Dvaravati, in imitation of Krona’s famous town by the 
sea-shore. Kalhana notes that in his own time Jayapura was popularly 
designated as theMnner Castle’ while D vara vat 2 

was known as the ^ Outer Castle ’ {lakya kotta). 

The present name And4-rkoi:h {from Bl^v. ^^Antarakotta) is the direct 
derivative of this popular designation of Jayapura. It has in the course 
of time been extended also to the site on which originally Dvax’avati 
stood. In my note on the passage I have shown that Jayapura must he 
identified with the island portion of And^rkoth, while the remains in 
that part of the village which lies on the lake shore opposite, belong to 
Dvaravatl. These remains are far less extensive than those on the 
island. This is in full agreement with the fact that Kalhana nien- 


1 For a detailed note on the position of the twin towns Jayapnra-Bvaravat!, 
see Hajat. iv. 501-511. For a map showing the site on a larger scale refer to Note 
1, V. 97-100. 

S See Report, pp. 13 sqq. where the topography and ruins of And^rkofcli are 
described in detail. G-eneral Cunningham had already heard of the identity of 
And^-rkoth with Jayapida's town hat he does not seem to haire Fisited the place ; 
Anc. Geogr., p. 101. Owing to the erroneous location of Parihasapura on the right 
bank of the Vitasta opposite Sambal, there is a good deal of confusion in his notes 
on the two capitals. 
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tions pfreat religions bmldings only in Jayapiira and not in DYaravati. 
Tlie latter is, indeed, referred to only in connection with the fonndation 
of Jay ap lira and does not appear ever to have been a place of import- 
ance. We can thus understand why its original name Bvaravatl and 
its subsequent designation ‘ Outer Castle ’ have both completely dis- 
appeared. The distance between the island and the opposite lake shore 
being only about four hundred yards at the narrowest point, the name 
of the far more important ‘ Inner Castle ’ was naturally extended also 
to this outlying snb a rb. 

The term JcoUa which Kalhana repeatedly applies to Jayapura, and 
which is contained also in its popular designa.tion, is justified by its 
position surrounded on all sides by waterd The limited extent of the 
island precludes the belief of dayapnra ever having been a populous 
place. But it retained a certain importance far longer than Parihasa- 
pnra and served occasionally as a royal residence even in late times. 
Queen Kota, the last of the Hindu rulers of Kasmir, retired to Jajapure, 
and there she was murdered by her husband, the adventurer ShMimlr 
(a.d. 1339).^ Zainu-l-‘abidin restored the town which had fallen into 
decay and built there a new palace on the lake-shore.^ 

We have no distinct information as to the old course which the ■ 
Yitasfca followed in the neighbourhood of Jayapura previous to Avanti- 
varman’s regulation. If our views on the subject as above indi- 
cated are right, the main channel of the river must tlien have passed 
through the marshes west of Jayapura. Kotwithsfcanding the change 
subsequently ejected, Jayapida’s town did not lose its convenient access 
to river communication. The great canal known as Nor which, as we 
saw, is in reality nothing but an old river-bed, runs but a short dislanee 
to the south-west of And^-rkoth. A branch of ib which is much used by 
boats even at the present day though not shown on the map, passes still 
actually along the old Ghats on the south side of the And^rkoth island. 

It seems probable that Jayapura owed its preservation from the fate of 
Parihasapura in part at least to the retention of a convenient waterway. 

In Abu-l-Fazl’s time And^-rkoth gave its name to a separate small 
Pargana. 


Prom the marshy tracts south of the Volur which we have 
approached at And^rkdth, we may return once 
more to Par^spor. Crossing the swamps 
formed west of the Par^-spor plateau by the 


123 . 


District of Bhangila ; 
Pattana. 


1 BdjaL iv. 506, 512 ; vli. 1625. Srivara, iv. 540, 545, applies to Jayapnra tJie 
expression durga^ ‘ fort.’ 

S See Jowxn 300, 

* See ^rtv. i. 250 
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Sukiaiag jaid other hill streams, we come to the considerable district 
of Bdngil, It is often referred in the Rajafcarahgini and the other 
Chronicles by its ancient name of BhIngilaA Ho old localities belong- 
ing to it are mentioned in our texts, unless we may count with Bangil 
the closely adjacent Patan situated on the shore of the Pambasar marslij 
eirc. 74^ 37^ long. S4P 10' lat. 

This large village occupies the site chosen by King S'amkaravar- 
man (a.d. 883-902) for the town %vhich was to bear his name.® Kalhana, 
however, informs us that SamJmrapura subsequently lost its proper 
appellation and became known only by the name Pattana, ^ the town.’ ” ^ 
This somewhat general designation still smwives in the present Patan. 
Kalhaiia sees in this disappearance of the original appellation the just 
retribution of fate for the king’s cruelty and other bad qualities. Yet 
tiie old name must have long lingered on by the side of the popular 
^ Pattanad For Ksemendra mentions S'amkarapura, and Kal liana him- 
self speaks of the ‘ town of S'arhkaravarman ’ when subsequently refer- 
ring to events of his own time.^ Pandit tradition too lias I'etained a 
recollection of the founder of Pattana and its original name. 

S'amkaravarman is said to have carried off “ whatever was of value 
at Parihasapura,” in order to raise the fame of his own town. At the 
same time Kalhana plainly tells us that “ what gave fame to that town 
was only what is still to be found at Pattana, — manufacture of woollen 
cloths, trade in cattle, and the like.”^ 

The only ancient remains of any pretension which can now be 
found at Patan, are, in fact, the ruins of the two temples which were 
erected there by S'arhkaravarman and his queen Sngandba.^ These 
shrines wlucli bore the names of &amharaffaunm and Sugandhesa are 
structures of no gi*eat dimensions and are without the fine quadrangular 
courts which enclose all more important Knsmirian temples. They 
have been fully described by General Cunningham and others. Kalhana 
when mentioning these buildings ironically alludes to kings who like 
bad poets take the materials for their works from others’ property. 
This combined with the immediately following mention of S'amkaravar- 
maii’s exploitation of Parihasapura, makes it probable that the building 
mateiials for these very temples were taken from the ruins of Parihasa- 
pura. This could have easily been done, owing to the convenient water- 

I See Bajat, vii, 498 note. 

8 See Bajat. y. 156 note. 

Compare v. 213, 

4 Compare Bamay. ii. 13 j Bajat, viii. 2488, 3130, 

5 Rujat. y. 161 f^q. 

® Compare lUjat. v. 158 note. 
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route offered by the marshes which stretch between Par^spor and 
i'^ataii, a distance of only seven miles. 

TJiongh S'amkarapura owed thus to its founder but little that 
could secure distinction, yet the site he had chosen for it was one likely 
to retain some importance. Patan still lies on the direct road between 
Sh'inagar and Baraniula, reckoned at two daily marches, and has probably 
always just as now been the half-way station between the two places. 
Considering that Bartoula is the starting point of the route to the 
west, trafinc and trade were thus sure to be attracted to ffamkaravar- 
man*s town. We find it referred to as a local centre still in Kalh ana’s 
time, and it has remained to the present day a large and thriving place. 

Patan figures as a separate Pargana in Abu-l-PazPs list. A 
popular tradition has it that when Todar Mai, Akbar’s minister, -was 
arranging for the redistribution of Parganas, he inadvertently omitted 
the Patan village at which he was just then encamped. To remedy the 
mistake Patan with its immediate vicinity w’as made into an additional 
Pargana.^ However this may be, we find Patan subsequently named 
as the chief place of the Til^gto Pargana.^ At the last settlement it 
became the headquarters of one of the new Tahsils. 

The Pambasar lake which stretches to the east of Patan as far as 
the ‘ Goiid Ibrahim ’ and ^ Adin River ’ of the map, is referred to by 
Kalhana under the name of Pampasakas. King Harsa seems to have 
extended or regulated it.® The Karewa ground to the west of Patau 
with the deep valleys which intei’sect it, forms the Pargana of Til^gam. 
It is mentioned in the Pourth Chronicle, 780, by the name of Taila- 
GEAMA. 

About four miles to the north-west of Patan and on the high road 
to Baramula lies Tapar, a considerable village, 
ra apapura. evidence of an old gloss and several 

passages of the Chronicles, it can be safely identified with the ancient 
Peatafapdea> The latter was founded by King Pratapaditja-I)ur- 
labhaka, the father of Lalitaditya, probably in the second half of the 
seventh century. When visiting the place in 1892 I found close to the 
road two mined mounds covered with large slabs and architectural 
fragments evidently marking the sites of old temples. Since then, I 
am informed, most of these remains have been turned into road metal 
by the native contractors employed in the construction of the new cart- 
road to STnnagar. 

i See Batks, Gazetteer^ p. 2. 

® See Mookceoft, ii. p. 113; ViGNFi, ii* 16S. 

S See Bajat. vii. 940 note. 

^ Compare Bajat it, 10 note. 
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124. The district tlirough wbicli the Vitasta flows immediately 
District of KruMn. leaving the Valley, bears now the name 

of Kruhm. The ancient form of this name is 
unknown unless the Lokapraka^a’s ‘ Krodhanavi^aya ’ may be connected 
with the tract. Kruhin extends along both sides of the river, but its 
greater portion lies on the left bank. 

Proceeding on the road towards Baramula and at a distance of 
about six miies from the latter place, we pass on our right the village 
of Kanis'por* It is identified by an old glossator of the Rajatarangini 
and by the Persian Chroniclers with the ancient Kahiskapura. The 
latter is mentioned in the Rajatarangim as a town founded by the 
Turuska king Kaniska,^ whom we know as the great Indo- Scythian or 
Kusana ruler from the coins and Buddhist tradition. There are no 
conspicuous remains above ground at Kanispor, hut old coins and carved 
stones are occasionally extracted from an old mound near the village. 

We have already had occasion to speak of the important position 

Varahamula occupied by the ancient twin towns Hit^kapura 

and VarIhamula. Built on the hanks of the 
Yitasta immediately above the gorge through which the river leaves 
the Valley, they form the starting-point on the great route of com- 
munication to the west. It is unnecessary to refer here again to the 
commercial and other advantages which have made this site one of 
great importance from ancient times to the present day. 

Varahamula, situated on the right river-bank, has left its name to 
the present town of Yamhmnl^ usually called. Bara by Panjabis 
and other foreigners.^ The name Varahamula or Varahamula — both 
forms occur in our texts — is itself derived from the ancient Tirtha of 
Visnu Adi-Varaha who was worshipped here evidently since early 
times. From it the site of the town and its -whole neighbourhood 
received also the designation of VaraliahsetTa, Various legends related 
at length in the Varahaksetramahatmja and often alluded to in the 
Mlamata and the other Mahatmyas, connect this sacred site and the 
Tirthas of the immediate neighhourhood. with the Yaraha or Boar 
incarnation of Visnu. An abstract of these legends as well as an 
accurate description of the scanty remains of ancient date to be found 
at the several Tirthas, has been given by Prof. Biihler,® 

i Compare BajaL i. 168 note. General Cnnningham^s suggested identification 
of Kaniskapiira with * Eampor,’ on the road from S'rinagar to S'upijan, is unsupport- 
ed by any evidence. The place is really called Khampor and has no ancient 
remains whatever. 

^ For detailed references regarding Varahamula and yarahah^etra^ see Bdjat, 
vi* 186 note. 

S See Report, pp. 11 sg,q, 

J. I. 26 
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Temple of Varaha. 


The ancieBt temple of Varalia wMoli Beems to bare been one of the 
most famons shrines of Kaimlr, is repeatedly 
mentioned by Kalhana. According to the 
tradition of the local Parohitas it stood near the site of the present 
Kotitlrtlia, at the ■western extremity of the town and close to the river- 
bank, Some ancient Lihgas and sculptures fonnd at the Kotitirtha 
may have originally belonged to the temple. The destrnction of its 
sacred image is noted by Jonaraja in the reign of Sikandar Biit§hikast.^ 
A short distance below this site where a steep spur runs down to 
the river-bed, stood the ancient watch-station, still known as Drang, 
which has already been described. A bridge over the Yitasta existed 
at Varahamula already in old times.^ 

It cannot be doubted that Yarahamula is a very ancient place. 
It enjoyed the advantage of being on the right river-bank, which is 
followed by the old route down the Yitasta Yalley. But on the other 
hand the contracted nature of the ground which it occupies, between the 
hill-side and the river, did not favour the development of a large town. 
On this account we find that the twin town of Huseapura built on the 
open plain of the opposite bank was in ancient times the larger of the 
two places, 

Huskapura is mentioned by Kalhana as the town built by King 
Hu^ka, the Turuska, and is often referred to 
in his subsequent narrative.^ Its name sur- 
vives in that of the small village of Ushiir, situated about two miles to 
the south-east of the present Baramula. The identity of Uskiir and 
Huskapura, correctly noted already by General Cunningham,* is well- 
known to S'rinagar Pandits, and is indicated also by an old glossator of 
the Rajatarangini, Kalhana in one passage distinctly includes Hns- 
kapui’a within Yarahaksetra, the sacred environs of the Yaraha 
Tirtha,^ and the same location is implied by numerous other references 
in the Chronicle, 

King Huska of the Bajataranginl has long ago been identified with 
the Indo-Scythian ruler who succeeded Kani§ka, the Huviska of tlia 
inscriptions and the OOHpKI of the coins. The foundation of Hiiska- 
pura falls thus probably within the first century of our era. Hiuen 
Taiang, as we saw, spent his first night after passing through the 
western entrance of the kingdom, in a convent of IIn-se-lda4o or Hns- 
kapura. Alberuni too knows * Us|ikara’ opposite to Baramula. 


Huskapura. 


1 Compare Jbrtflfr. 600. 

S See Rajat viii. 413. 

5 For detailed references as to Huskapura : Uskiir, see Bi/uA i 168 not©. 
* Be& Anc. Geogr.f -p'p, 99 sq* 

6 See vi, 186. 
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Kalliana mentions Hnskapnra far more freqnentlj tlian YaraBa- 
mula. The conclusiotx to be drawn herefrom as to the relative impor- 
tance of the two places in Hindu times, is confirmed by the frequent 
references which the Chronicle makes to religions buildings erected in 
Hnskapnra, Of King Lalitaditya-Mnktapida it is recorded that he 
built there the great temple of Yisnn MithtasvUmin and a large Yihara 
with a Stupa A Ksemagnpta who sought the sacred soil of Yarahakietra 
in his fatal illness, had foimded two Mathas at Huskapnra.* 

At present foundations of ancient buildings can be traced at 
numerous points of the plain which stretches from the left river-bank 
towards the low hills behind lj§kur. These remains as well as two 
colossal Lihgas still in situ have already been noted by Bishop Oowie.® 
About 400 yards to the west of the village are the naueh-damaged 
remains of a Stupa, which had been found still intact by Bishop Oowie and 
photographed in that condition by Major Cole (1870). Subsequently it 
was dug into and partly levelled down “ by some Sahib's order,” as the 
villagers told me. Of this excavation I have not been able to trace a 
report. But Oeneral Cunningham refers to an ancient coin of the 
Taxila type which was found in this Stapa and had come into his 
possession.^ 

It is possible that this Stupa was identical with the one which 
King Lalitaditya erected at Huskapura. Of the Yihara which Kalhana 
mentions in connection with the king’s Stupa, I have shown elsewhere 
that it was in all probability the same convent w’^hich Ou-k'ong refers 
to under the name of Moimg-ti Yihara.^ The Moimg-ti of the Chinese 
tx'anscription seems to represent a prakritized form of the shortened 
name M%Ma or Muhta, The latter forms which ax-e abbreviations 
(hMmavat) for Mtiktapida, occur also in the designations of other re- 
ligious buildings erected by that king (Muktakesava, Muktasvamin). 

As we do not meet with the name of Huskapura in any of the 
later Chronicles it may be assumed that its importance did not suxwiva 
the time of Hindu rule. 

1 See 188. 

S Bajat, yL 186. 

S See J. A. S, J3., 1866, p. 123. 

4* See Coins of Anc. India, p. 62. 

® Gompar© Not^s on Oii-Vongf pp. 5 sgq. ; Bajat iv, 188 note. 
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Section IX. — ^The Northern Districts of Kramarajya. 

125. The ancient localities in the Vitasta Valley below Varaha- 
miila have been noted by ns already in connection with the route which 
leads through it. We may therefore proceed now to those Parganas 
of the ancient Kramarajya which He to the north of the river and the 
Volar lake. 

The district which adjoins Kruhin in this direction, is known as 

4 . • j. Hamal (map * Hummel Its ancient name 

District of samala. a/ - - £ t,* j: ^ * a* 

was Ham ALA from which the former designation 
is the direct phonetic derivative.^ Hamala is very frequently mentioned 
in the last two Books of the Efajatarangini, particularly on account oE 
its feudal chiefs or Damaras who played a prominent part in ail the 
civil wars of the later reigns. The pretender Bhiksacai'a in particular 
had his most powerful adherents in Hamala and often took refuge with 
them. The village of Vanagrama which is mentioned on one of these 
occasions, is probably identical with the present Vangam, situated ciro. 
74° 25' long. 34° 19' lat.* Kalcaruha^ another place in HamMa, referred 
to in connection with Bhiksacara’s campaigns, can no longer be traced. 

To the north of Hamal we reach the Pargana of Mach^pur 
Tirtha of (niap ‘ Mochipoora.*) Its ancient name is no* 

Svayaihbliu where mentioned. In it lies the sacred site 

of SvATAMBHtj which Owing to the apparently 
volcanic phenomenon there observed has from early times been renowned 
as a Tirtha. Kalhana in his introduction duly notes the ^ Self-created 
Eire’ (Svayamthu), which ‘‘rising from the womb of the earth, 
receives with numerous arms of dame the offerings of the sacrificers.” ^ 

The spot meant is still known as Svayamhhu, or to the villagers as 
Buyam* It lies on a low ridge about half a mile south-west of the 
village of Nich^om (not shown on map) and about one and a half miles 
north of ^sak^-vadar (map ‘ Sheikwadda.’ ) Visiting it in 1892 I found 
there in a shallow hollow the soil bright red like burned clay and 
furrowed by narrow fissures. In certain years steam has been known 
to issue from these fissures. The ground then becomes sufficiently hot 
to boil the Hraddha offerings of the pilgrims who at such times fiock to 
the site in great numbers. The phenomenon which may be either truly 
volcanic or, according to a modern authority, be caused by hidden seams 
of coal taking fire, was last observed in the year 1876. Occurrences at 


I See Rajat, vH. 169 nofce. 

^ See RdjaU viii. 1438. 

^ See Mjat, i. 34, and for further references tlie note thereon. 
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tlie begianing of the present century are referred to by Mr. Vigne and 
Br. Falconer.^ Abii-i-Fazl too mentions the phenomenon at ^ Soyam.^^ 

Considering the rarity of the occasions when this manifestation of 
the ‘ Self-created Eire * is observed and the pilgrimage performed, the 
total absence of ancient remains cannot surprise us. There is, however, a 
Mahatmya of the Tirtha, and the latter is also referred to in the 
Nilamata. A pilgrimage which King Uccala 1101-11) made to 
Svayambhu gives Kalhana occasion to acquaint us with some localities 
of the neighbourhood.^ The king who was stopping in Kramarajya, 
is said to have started for the village of Vaehatacakra with a small 
retinue to see the miracle there. On his way which took him past the 
village of Kambale^vara, he was set upon in a deep mountain gorge by 
robbers from whom he escaped only with difficulty. 

I believe, the places mentioned in connection with this adventure, 
can still be identified without difficulty. Yarhatacakra is probably the 
present T&ahHa^ar^ being the ordinary Ks. form for Skr. ca^mand 
mdar the phonetic derivative of Varhata-^ Gases of village names in 
which the two component parts, being originally distinct names, can 
alternate in their position, are by no means unfrequent in Kasmir. 
Thus we have now B^ra-Sad^por and Sad^pof-BUra^ etc. 

In Kamhalesvara we may safely recognize the present village of 
KramhJiar, situated about six miles north-east of Svayambhu ; for the 
ending -Jiar as the derivative of Skv. -eimm, eompaj:eTripJLar<cTTiptireS’^ 
mra, etc.^ The way from Kramhhar to Svayambhu leads through the 
valley of the Panjfcar stream. The latter as I convinced myself by 
personal inspection on a tour in 1892, passes above Rajpdr a narrow 
thickly- wooded gorge. The path which follows the tortuous course of 
the stream at the bottom of the gorge," offers excellent opportunities for 
an ambuscade such as described by Kalhana. 


Bad^rkal, a small village, about four miles south-east of Krambhar, 

has a small local Tirtha marked by a spring and some old Lingas. It 

visited on the pilgrimage to Svayambhu and mentioned by the name 

of Bhadeaeali in the Mahatmya of the iatter- 

126. The Pargana of Uttar stretching along the foot of the range 

TPL* 4 . towards the Kisanganga, forms the extreme 

District of Uttara. . x ^ xi t? ^ - w n a 

north-west of the Kasmir Valley. A passage 


i See Vigne, Travels ^ li. p. 280 s Lawrence, Valley ^ p. 43. 

S Am-i’‘Ahh.t ii. p. 365. 

S Compare Edjai. viii. 250 sq. note, 

A For medial Skr, r > Ks. compare e,g,^ BhatidraJcalmalha > Brgd*lmar 
for # > e.g. Kdsthavata > Kasie^vdr, 

5 For detailed evidence on the phonetic points alluded to, see viii, 250 note. 
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of tlie Rajatarangini recoi'ds its ancioBt name IIttara, and refers also to 
Ghosa as a locality situated in it.P The place meant is imdoubtedlj 
the present Gus situated in the centre of Uttar, near the confiaenoe of 
the Kamil River aiuithe stream coming from Lolau. It is the starting- 
point for the S^arada pilgrimage and is mentioned correctly as Ohosa 
in the S^aradamahatmya* 

Abont ten miles higher np the Kamil river lies the village of 
Pana^gam, circ. 74^ T long. 34^ 29' lat. I take its position from Major 
Bates’ Gazetteer; the * Atlas of India’ map does not show the place. 
It is in all probability identical with PInoigbamI, mentioned by Kalhana 
in connection with the surrender of the pretender Bboja.^ I have not 
been able to visit this portion of the district, and Major Bates’ reference 
to Paiiz^gam attracted my attention only after the preparation of my 
map.^ 

In the extreme north-east of Uttar and within a mile of each other, 
we have the old villages of Drang and referred to by Kalhana 

under their ancient designations of Dbanga and HlYliRAMA.^ The 
latter place, as its name shows, marks the position of an old frontier 
watch-station towards the Kisangahga. We have already seen that 
there is a ronte leading past it to S'ardi, the ancient Tirtha of S'arada 
situated on that river. 

Draiiga and Hayasrama are both mentioned by Kalhana in connee- 
.tion with the siege of the S'irahsila castle which took place in his own 
-time. A brief reference may therefore be made here both to this 
stronghold and the neighbouring shrine of S'arada, though they are both 
situated outside the limits of the Kasmir Yaliey. 

127. The introduction of the Rajatarahgini mentions the temple 

• _ of the goddess S'arada amongst the foremost 

The Tirtha of Sarada* m- it, £ tt ^ - k tj. n i 

Tirthas of Kasmir.® It was well known even 

far beyond the frontiers of Kasmin Albrnmnl had heard of it,^ and a 
story recorded in a Jaina life of the great grammarian Hemacandra 
proves that its fame had spread even to far-o:ffi Gujrat. 


1 See Raj at. vi. 281. 

S See Bajat viii, 3124. 

S Xhere seems to foe good reason to snspeot tfoat Taramulaka, a place repeated- 
ly referred to in connection with Bhoja’s last campaign, lay somewhere in or near 
Uttar. Unfortunately this locality which is of importance also for other portions 
of Kalhava’s narrative, has nob yet been identified ; see note vii, 1307. 

4 For Eaya^ra7naj see BajaU viii. 2937 note ; for Dranga^ viii. 2507 note, also 
Hote B, i. 37. 

The position and history of the temple of S'arada have been fully discussed In 
NoteB,i 37. 

« See India, i. p. Il7* 
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ISTotwitlist tliis former celebrity tbe S'arada slirme^^ 

almost completely forgotten by the Pandits of S'rinagar and the great 
mass of the Brahman population of the Valley. Fortunately, however, 
tradition had been moi’e tenacious in the immediately adjoining tracts 
of Kamraz. Guided by it I was able to ascertain the position of the 
ancient Tirtha a.t the present situated oirc. 74® 15' long. 34° 48' 

lai, on the right bank of the Kisanganga. • 

My note on Rajat. i. 37 (B) gives a detailed account of the tour 
which in 1892 led me to the Tirtha as well as a description of the 
ancient temple still exfcant at the site. The situation of the shrine 
correspouds exactly to Kalhana’s description. Immediately in front of 
it the sacred stream of the MabhumatI falls into the Kisangahga, while 
another confluence, that with the SarasvatI river coming from the 
north, is also visible from the temple. 

In Jonaraja’s time the shrine was still sufficiently popular to attract 
a visit even from Sultan Zainn-l-‘abidin.^ Soon afterwards appar- 
ently the miracle-working image of the goddess was destroyed. Abu-1- 
Fazl, however, still notes the sanctity of the site and correctly indicates 
its position on the hank of the Madhumati.^ 

The subsequent neglect of this Tirtha must he ascribed chiefly to 
the obstacles to the pilgrimage which arose from the troubled political 
condition of the Tipper Kisanganga Valley. The Bomba chiefs of the 
latter had made themselves independent in the later Mu^al and Pathan 
times. Their predatory inroads often threatened the adjacent tracts of 
Kasmir while their own territory became practically inaccessible to 
peaceful pilgrims. It is only since the advent of the Sikhs that the 
pilgrimage to g'arada’s seat was revived. It is probable that the diffi- 
culties here briefly indicated must be held to account for the several 
substitute Tirthas of S'arada which are now to be found in various parts 
of Kasmir proper’. 

My visit to the old * S'aradasthana ’ also enabled me to identify with 
certainty the site of the S'lBAiEtol Castle, The 
latter had been the scene of a memorable 
siege by King Jayasimha’s troops which Kalhana describes at length.® 
The accurate topographical data furnished in this account prove clearly 
that the castle occupied the top of the steep ridge which projects into the 
Kisanganga valley about two and a half miles below the g'arada temple. 


1 Jonar. (Bo. ed.) 1056-71. This visit apparently took place A.n. 1422. 

S Azn‘i~Akh., ii. pp. 365 sq. Abu-1-Fazl places S'arada's stone temple “at two 
days’ distance from Haehamun,” i,e. Hay^hom. 

8 U&jat. viii. 2492-2709. The position of S^iraMild and the evidence for its 
identity with the ‘ Gaiaes Ghati ’ hill have been folly discussed in my Note viii. 2492. 
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The several incidents of the siege, in particular those connected witli 
the attempted escape of the pretender Blioja, became at once easily 
intelligible on a close inspection of this site. The ridge bears now the 
name of QaneS Ghatz, from a curious rock formation on its side which 
resembles the head of an elephant and is accordingly worshipped as a 
‘ Svayambhii ^ representation of the elephant-faced god. It is very 
probable that the older name SirahMa which means literally * the rock 
of the head,' owed its origin also to this very rock. 

128 . Returning from our excursion to the Kisanganga and the 

. . ^ confines of the Dard country, we enter im- 

Distnct^of^iLolaUj mediately to the east of Drang-Hay^hom the 
Pargana usually called Lotah. Its proper 
Kasmiri name is Lolau^ derived from Skr. LaxjlIha.^ In the pictimesque 
valley which forms this district, no old localities can be specified. 

L5lau is adjoined on the south by the Pargana of Zain^glr 
■which comprises the fertile Karewa tract between the Yolur and the 
left bank of the Pohur River. It received its present name from 
!2aiuu-l-‘abidm who is credited with having carried irrigation canals 
from the Pohur to the Udar ground of Jainagiei.* The earlier name of 
this tract can no longer be traced. 

The chief place in it is the town of Bopur^ the ancient Suyyapuea, 
the foundation of which by Snyya, Avantivarman's engineer, has 
already been mentioned.^ Sopur which lies a short distance below 
the point where the Yitasta leaves the Yolur, has retained its import- 
ance to this day, and is still a town of over 8000 inhabitants. It 
has during recent times been the official head-quarters for the whole 
of Kamraz. Prom a passage of S'rivara it appears that this had 
been the case already at an earlier period.^ Relating a great confla- 
gration which destroyed Suyyapura in Zainu-l-‘abidin’s time, this 
Chronicler tells ns that in it perished the whole of the official archives 
relating to Kramarajya. The royal residence, however, escaped and the 
town itself was again built up by the king in great splendour. Of 
this, however, nothing has remained j nor does the town now show 
older remains of any interest* 

The suggested identity of the village Zohvr (map ‘Zohlar ') in the 
north-west part of Zain^glr with Jaloea once mentioned as a founda- 
tion of King Janaka,^ is doubtful, resting only on tbe resemblance of 

1 Gorapare Bajat. vii. 1241 note. 

s See tfonar. (Bo. ed.) 1449-56 ; also i. 5G3 sq.j iii* 59, 78# 

5 Compare for Sayyapnra, Bajat v. 118 note. 

^ Compare S^nv. i. 560 sqq^ 

6 See RSjat, i, 98. 
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tlie names. The large village o£ Bmnai (map ^ Bamliai ^)j situated 
74® 30' long. 34"" 22' lat., may be Kalhana's BhImatika. The name 
Bumai can be traced back without difficulty to the older form ; but the 
context of the single passage in which Bhimatika is mentioned, does 
not supply any evidence as to its location.^ 

Bound the north shore of the Volur lake there stretches in a semi- 
„ circle the district of Khny^liom. Its ancient 

Khnyasrama. is given by Kaliiana as Khuyasrama 

while g'rivara and the Lokaprakasa, with a 
slight variation, call it Khoyasrama.^ The old route which led up to 
the MadJmmati sfcreani and over the Pass of DogdhaghIia or Dud^khut 
into the Darad territory on the Kisangahga, has been already fully 
described.^ 

In connection with a Darad invasion which was directed into 
Kasmir by this route, we read of Matrgrama as the place where the 
invading force encamped.^ This is eertaijuly the present village of 
Matr^gom situated close to the foot of the Trag^bal Pass, circ. 74® 43' 
long. 34® 2S' lat. It lies just at the point where the route along the 
Madhumati debouches into an open valley, and is the first place where 
a larger camp could conveniently be foimed. 

The tract on the north-east shore of the Volur appears in old times 
to have formed a separate small sub-division called Evenaka. It is 
once mentioned by Kaihana, and also referred to in the Tirbhasarhgraha.^ 
But the evidence is not sufficient for a certain location. To it 
may possibly have belonged also the village of Sud^rhUth^ circ. 74® 43' 
long. 34® 18' lat., which S'rivara refers to by the name of Samu- 

DRAKOTA.® 

129, We have now reached the vicinity of the Sind Valley wffiich 


District of Laliara. 


forms the largest of the Parganas of Kasmir, 


clistvict now known as Ldr comprises the 
whole of the valleys drained by the Sind and its tributaries as well 
as the alluvial tract on the right bank of that river after its entry into 
the great Kasmir plain. 

Its ancient name w^as Lahaea, and by this it is mentioned in very 


1 Compare BiijaL vii. 6; as to the relation of Btmai < BhmatiM comp. Bmn^^ 
; Bh7ma[ke8ava, 

2 See Bdjat, viii, 2695-98 note, 

3 See above, § 56. 

^ See Rdjat. viii. 2775. 

6 Compare Bdjat, viii. 2695-98 note<« 

See S^nv* i. 409. 


J. I, 27 , 
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iiEinerous passages of tlie RajatarauginI and the later Chronicles. ^ The 
lands of the district seem to have been from early times in the hands of 
great territorial nobles. One family of Damaras resident in Lahara was 
powei’fnl enough for its members to play the part of true kingmakers 
during a succession of reigns following after Harsa.^ It is probable 
that the great trade-i'oute to Ladakh and Central Asia which passes 
through the district, added already in old times to its wealth and 
importance. 

In the midst of the wide water-logged tract of the Sind Delta we 
find the ancient Tirtha of TtrLAMuLYA at the village now known as 
TuVimiil, situated 74® 48' long. 34® 33' lat* The Piirohita corporation 
of Tnlamulya is represented as a well-to-do and influential body already 
under King Jayapida.^ The large spring of Tiilamulya is sacred to 
Maharajnl, a form of Durga^ and is still held in great veneration by the 
Brahman population of S'linagar. It is supposed to exhibit from time 
to time miraculous changes in the colour of its water, which are 
ascribed to the manifestation of the goddess. Owing to its convenient 
position the Tirtha attracts large numbers of pilgrims from the capital. 
Abu-i-Fazl notices the place and its marshy surroundings.^ About two 
and a half miles to the east of TuDmul lies the village of Dud^-rhSm, on 
the main branch of the Sind which becomes here navigable. It is 
repeatedly spoken of by ffrivara under its old name of Dugi)HA{^rama.^ 

Ascending the valley we come to the large village of Man^ganiy 
situated a short distance from the right bank of the river, 74® 52' long. 
34® 17' lat. It is the Matagrama of Kalliana’s Chronicle, mentioned in 
connection with a campaign of Bhik^acara in Lahara.^ In the time of 
King Samgramaraja (a.d. 1003-28) Mayagrama gave its name to a 
separate fund (Mayagramznaganja) which Queen S'rllekha had estab- 
lished evidently with the revenue assigned from this village.! Man^- 
gam- Mayagrama still owns a large area of excellent rice-fields. The 
village itself contains no ancient remains ; but a short distance above 
it, at the foot of the spur which descends from a high alp known as 

I Compare for the identification of Mr and Lahara, note JRajat v. 51. The 
anthors of the St. Petersburg Didtionary were already aware of it ; see P. W. 

S. V. ItAHARA.. 

8 Compare regarding the political part played by Janakacandra, Gargacandra 
and their descendants, Bajat viii. 15 $qq,, 35-4 sqq^, 502 sqq., etc. For au earlier 
instance of pamara power in Lahara, see v. 51 sqq, 

3 See Bdjat. iv. 638 note. 

4 Am-i^Ahh., ii. p, 364. 

& iv, 110, 136, 263. 

6 See Bdjat. vni, 729. 

1 Compare BdjaU vih 126. 
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Moliand Ifar^, there is an ancient stone-lined tank filled by a fine 
spring known as Vut^saii Nag, This is visited as a Tirtha by the 
Brahmans of the neighbonrhood and is also mentioned under the name 
of JJcmiMirna Naga in the Haramnkuta and several other Mahatmyas. 
About a mile above the village the high-road leading up the valley 
passes a shapeless monad of large slabs which nndoabtedly belonged to 
an ancient temple. 

130. About four miles above Man^gto on the left bank of the 

TirtHaof Ciramoeana. Sind wereaCli asite whicli hasenjoyed sanctity 
from an early period. Close to the village 
of Brang (not shown on map) situated circ. 74° 55' 80^' long. 34® 16' 45" 
iat.j a small branch of the Kank^-nai Biver (KanakavaMftz) flows into the 
Sind. This confluence is now visited by the pilgrims proceeding to the 
Haramnkuta lakes as one of the chief Tirfchas on the route. In the 
modern Haramnkuta .Mahatmya it is designated as Karankatlrtha. 
But I have shown that it is in reality identical with the ancient Tirtha 
of ClEAMOGANA mentioned in the Hajatarangijgi, the Niiamata and tiie 
old .Nandik^eti’amahatmyad 

The Hank%ai or Kanakavahini which is always named together 
with Ciramocana, is a sacred river as it carries down the waters of the 
holy Gaiiga-lake below the Haramnkuta Peaks.* This explains the 
importance attached to this ‘ Samgama.’ The Haramnkuta Mahatmya 
which shows its comparativelyrrecent origin by many of its local names, 
metamorphoses the old Kanavahini into and consequently 

also changes the name of its eonfiuence into Karankatlrtha.^ King 
Jalauka, the son of Asoka, whom the Chronicle represents as a fervent 
worshipper of S'iva Bhutesa and of Nandisa, is said to have ended his 
days at, Ciramocana. 

Our survey has already taken us to the sacred sites of Bhutesa 

d YESTHARUDRA marked by the ruined temples 
Tirthas of Bhutesa, present high up in the Kank»- 

Jye^tharudra. conuected with 

the Tirthas of Nandiksetea below the Haramnkuta glaciers which 
have also been described.^ The village of YangatJi, which is the highest 
permanently inhabited place in the valley,, lies about two miles below 
Buth^r. It is named Vasisthaseama in the Mahatmyas and believed to 
mark the residence of the Rsi Vasistha. Allusions in the Bajatarahgini 
and Niiamata show that this legendary location is of old date.& 

t See BajaL i. 149-150 note. 

^ See above, § 57. 

S Regarding the local nomenclature of this Mahatmya, see above, § 31. 

^ See above, § 57; also Rajat. notes i* 38, 107, 113; v. 55-:59. 

s Compare viih 2430 note. 
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At Uie moutli of Kank^ai Yalloy, and about two miles to tbe 
3 iortli-east of Girarnocana, is the hamlet of Baravnl wliich Kalhana 
mentions as an Agrahara of King Jalanka under the name of Yarabala.^ 
A large sculptured Lidga base which 1 found here in 1891, shows the 
antiquity of the place. 

131. Eeturniug to the main valley we come, about three miles 
above Ciratnocana, to the large village of 
Upper Sma V alley, situated on tbe right bank on tbe Sind. 

It is, perhaps, identical with Kankanapdra which Queen Didcla is said to 
have founded in commemoration of her husband Ksemagupta, known 
by the epithet of ‘ Kankanavarsa.’ ® No old localities can be identified 
■with certainty in the Sind Yalley until we reach the village of Gagangir, 
situated two marches above Kangan, circ. 75° 15' long. 34° 18' lat. This 
is undoubtedly the Gaganagiri of Jonaraja, and the Fourth Chronicle.^ 
The place is mentioned in both texts in connection with invasions wliich 
were made into Kasmir over the Zoji-La Pass. The first was that of 


Defile of 
Dhudavana. 


the Bhautta Rincana, the second the famous inroad of the Mu g hal 
leader Mirza Haidar (a.d. 1532).^ The account which the latter himself 
lias left us of his exploit, fully explains the special i-eferenee made 
to Gaganagiri by the Hindu Chronicler. 

About three miles above Gagangir two rocky spurs descend from 
opposite sides into the valley and reduce it to 
a narrow gorge (see map); The passage of 
this defile was until recent improvements of 
the road distinctly difficult, as large fallen rocks blocked the narrow 
space between the right bank of the river and the high clifis rising 
above it. It is at this point of the valley which Mirza Haidar calls 
‘ the narrow defile of Lar/ that the Kasmir chiefs vainly attempted 
to stop the brave Turks of tbe invader’s advanced guard. 

Kalhana’s Chronicles shows that the defile here indicated had 
witnessed fighting already at an earlier epoch. When King Siissala’s 
forces had driven Gargacandra, the great feudal chief, from his seats in 
Lahara, we are told that the Damara with his followers retired to the 
mountain called DHUpiVAKA. There he was long besieged by the troop>s 


1 See Rdjai, i. 121 note. 

2 See Rajat. vi. 301. 

8 Compare Jonar, (Bo. eel,), 197, and Eonrth Chron. 316. The old name of the 
locality ouglifc to have been entered in the map. The Bombay edition of the Fourth 
Chron. wrongly reads gammianiryanta for gaganagiryanta of the MSS. 

4 See TdrlM'i EufAh??, p. 423. Mr. Elias in his note on the j)fissagc has quite 
correctly identified the defile meant by his author. The Fourth Chronicle names 
the autumn of the Laukika year [460]8 as the date of the eveut which agrees 
exactly with Mirza Gaidar’s a.h, 939 Jamad II (December, 1532 a.p.). 
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SUPPLEAIENTAEY NOTE 29. 

AIahItmyas of Kasmiriah Tibthas. 

TLe following is a complete list of tlie MahItmya texts acquired by 
me in Kasmir. The numbers in the fourth column refer to the manu- 
scripts representing these texts in my collection. Where the same text 
is found in several Manuscripts, the number of the best copy has been 
shown fii’st. In the column of Remarks the Tirtba to which the Mahat- 
mya refers has also been indicated, as well as the paragraph of the 
present Memoir in which it has been discussed. 


d 

S 

’S 

<D 

m 

Name of text. 

Alleged source. 

' Nos. of . '' 
MSS. in my 
collection. 

Ebmarks. 

1 

Amaranathamaliatinya ... 

BhjhgisasaihMta ... 

8, 7 

Amarauatha, 

§ 59. 

2 

Amaresvara Kalpa 

Vathnlatantra ... 

214 

Ditto. {Copied 
from Poona 

AIS. No. 49). 


Ardhanari^varamahatmya 

Adikalpa 

251 

Ardhanarlsvara, 

§U3. 

4 

IsalayamaMtmya 

Bhrhgisasambita ... 

43 

Isesvara, § 103. 

S 

Kapatesvaramahatmya 

Haracaritacintamanl 

43 : 

Kapatesvjira 
( Papas udana), 
§112. 

el 

Kapaiamocanamahatmya 

Bbrngilasamiiita ... 

43, 10, 20, 

21, 22 

Kapalamocana, 

§ 116. 


Kedaratirtiliamahafcmya. , . 

Bbmgisasaihliifca ... 

49 

TIrtha in Yara- 
bakaetra. 
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Serial No. | 

Name of text.. 

Alleged source. 

Nos. of 
MSS. in my 
collection. 

Eemaees. 

8 ' 

Kedarapnrana' ... 



215 

Boubtfai (copied 
from Poona MS. 
No., 54). 

9' 

Kotitirt'hamahatmya ... 

Bbynglsasambita ... 

60 

Koti Tirtha, 

§ '124. 

10 

Gafxgodbbedamabatniya 

Adipurana 

216 

Bbeda TIrtba, 

§ 1X7 (copied 
from Poona 

MS. No. 56.) 

11 

Gayamahafcmya ... 

...... 

55 

Gaya (near 
Shadipur). 

12 

Gayamaliatmya 

B h mgTsa sambita , . . 

54 

Ditto. 

13 

Goda7arxmahdtmya 

BbjmgisasamMta ... 

43 

Godavari fGo- 
dhara), § 115. 

14 

Jataganganiahatmya ... 


43 

Tirtba at Gafig®- 
jatan, Pargana 

Birn. 

15 

Jyestiiadevjmahatmya ... 

Bb^nglsasambita , , . 

43 

JyestbG^vara, 

§ i02. 

16 

Tripurapradurbbava ... 

Bbmgisasambita ... 

43 

Small Tirtba 
near the Kanyt^ 
Kadal, S'rina- 
gar. „ ■ 

17 

Trisamdbyamabatmya ... 

Adipurana, Nandls- 
varavatara. 

43 

Trisa,mdbya, 

1 113. 

18 

Trisaihdliyaraahatmya ... 

Nandisvaravatara by 
Slvasvamin, 

67 

Ditto. 

19 

Dby anesvaramaha tmy a . . . 


75 

Tirtba in hills 
of Khuy^liom. 

20 

Nandiksetramahatmya ... 

S'arvavatara 

77 

TIrtbas of Nandi- 
ksetra, § 57. 

21 

Naubandbanainahatmya 


43, 85, 86 

Naubandbana, 

§41. 

22 

FmgalesvaramSiiatmya, . . 

Haracaritacintamapi 

43, 88 

Tirtba at Pingil- 
yun, Obrath 
Pargana. 

23 

Pnskaramahatmya 

Bh?ngT|asambita 

■ ■ 

43 

Pnskara TIrtha, 
§*120. 
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s 

w 

Name of text. 

Alleged source. 

Nos. of 
MSS. in any 
collection. 

EE'MARKS. 

24 

BaliurCipakalpa 

KasmTrafcirthamahafc- 

rayasangralia. 

1 95, 96 

Bahnrupa Naga, 

S 120. 

25 

Bliadrakaiipradurbliava 

M all ab h arata, Yaaa - 
parva. 

97 

BhaSralcali TJr- 
’ tha, § 125. 

2G 

Maliadevagu’imahatmya 

Bbmgxsasambifca ... 

104 

Mount Mahadeva, 
§103. 

27 

Maliesvarakunilamaliat- 

mya. 

BhriigTsasamliita ... 

43 . 

Said to be in 
Sbahabad Par- 
gana. 

28 

Martanclamahatmya 

Bbrngisasariihita . . . 

43 

Martapda, § 111. 

29 

, Martandamahafcmya 

Bralmiaparaiia, Kas- 
1 mirakhanda. 

217, 110 

Ditto. (Copied 
from Poona 
MS. No, 78). 

30' 

Martandamahatmya 

Bhavisyatpnrana ... 

109 

Ditto. 

31 

Mitrapatliamahatmya ... 

Adipurfina 

218 

Uncertain. (Copi- 
ed from Poona 
MS. No. 80). 

32 

Yogy alankaranamahat* 
"mya. . 


43 

Tlrtlia on Dal, in 
Rani VO r quar- 
ter. 

33 

Rajmpradlarbhava «*. 

Bhrngisasamlnfca ... 

43, 211 

Tulamulya, § 1 29. 

34 

Rajnimaiiatmya 

Blirfiglsasainhita ... 

43'' ■' 

Ditto. 

35 

Yarribaksefcraiiidliatmya 

Varahapurana 

219, 143, 144 

Yardba Tirtbn, 

§ 124 (also in 
Poona MS. No, 
85). 

36 

Vardhamanesamabatmya 


142 

Yardhamanesa ; 
see § 31, note. 

37 

Y i jay es varamalia tm ya . . . 

Adipnrana 

220 

YijayesTara, 

§ 109. (Copied 
from Poona MS. 

;[';No.Y7).,":'''' 

38 

Yijayelvaramahatraya ... 

Bhrrigisasamlnta ... 

152 

■ Ditto. ; 


Yifcastamahatmya 

Bbyngmsamliita 

156, 153, 154 

Tirtlias on'Yitas- 
ta. 

40 

Yitasfcamrdiatmya 

Adipurana, Kasmira- ; 
khapda. 

252, 155 

Ditto. (Copied 
from Poonn MvS. 
No, 88 J. 


Serial Ho. 


MAHATMYAS GF KASMIBIAN TIE.THAS. 


Hame of text. 


Alleged source. 


41 S'arvavatara... 

43 Saradapuramaliatoya ... Vitastamaataya .. 

43 S-aradamaliatoya ... BhTngilasariiHta . 

44 S'aradamahatmya ... Adipuxana 

45 S'arikapaxiooheda ... EhynglsasaBihita , 

46 S'vetagaAgamaliatmya ... BlirngisasamMf 

47 Sure^varimahatinya ... Bhjngtsaaamhita 

48 j SvayaAbtoagnimakatayal BhyngiaasaAMta 

49! Haramukutagangam-arat- Bbrngi&samWta 

mya. 

50 Haridraganesamabatinya 

51 Harsesvaramaliatinya ... 


Hos. of 

MSS. in my Bemaeks. 
collection. 


Copied from 
Poona MS. Ino. 
94. 

' ‘Pra,yaga’ 

Sbadtpur, § 68 . 

S'arada ' Tirtha, 
i §127. 


i 43, 161 


163, 162, 2041 Sldka Hill, |. 95. 

AO Hngdbagafiga 

(Cliats%knl), 

§ 67. 

43, 176, 177 SnresTari, § 103. 

43, 183, 184 Svayambbu, 

■ ^ ’ § 125. 

. 185,186,210, Haramnknta 
2 j Lakes, § 5 / . 

43 Said to be itt 

• DacbiinporPar- 

gana. 

194. 195, 196 Har^vara 

S lUo*. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE m-~§ 86. 

The lists of Ka^mIr Parganas. 

The folloTring table shows Ibe names of Kasmir Parganas as con- 
tained in the lists of Abu-l-Pazl, Moororoft, Yon Hiigel, Yigne and 
Major Bates. Tbe list of the latter p. 2) is the fullest and 

also indicates the division of the Parganas between Maraz and Kamraz 
as shown in the table. 

Tbe arrangement of tbe Pargana names conforms to the topogra- 
phical order followed in Chapter lY. of this Memoir. The second 
column gives the Pargana names according to their present Kasmiri 
pvoimnciation, without regard to the often curiously distorted forms 
in which these names are presented by the earlier lists. The third 
column shows the authorities in whose lists each particular name is 
found. In the fourth column the Sanskrit name of tbe district has 
been indicated, whenever known, together with the text in which it 
first occurs. In the last column references have been given to the 
paragraphs of the Memoir specially dealing with tbe historical topo- 
graphy of the several distidcts. 

Besides the Parganas shown in the table, Abu-1-Eazl counts wdth 
Kasmir the Parganas of *Marii Adwin^ (Madivadvan), ^ Banihdl^ 
{B find ^ Dachhin KMwarah* (z.e., Dachun-Khovnr, the valley 
on both banks of tbe Yitasta below Baramula). In the same way 
Moorcroft adds the Parganas of ^ Durhid' {Le., Dvirbidi in the Yitasta 
Yalley, comp. § 53), ‘ Karnao ' and ‘ Tahiralad^ ; of tbe position of the 
last-named tract I am not certain. 

[Tbe list of Kasmir Parganas given by P. Joseph Tieffenthaler, 
Description de Vlnde^ p. 77, is only a defective reproduction of Abu-1- 
PiizEs list. Ritter, Asien^ ii, pp. 1136 has endeavoured to elucidate 
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Tieiffentlialer's queer names witk whatever materials were then avail- 
able].' 


List of Ahhreviatiom. • 

AF. Abu-L“Fa?i., Im-i J ld),j ii: pp. 368-371 . 

Mo. MooRCEorT, Travels^ ii. p. 113. 

Hii. Von B - VGr^Lj Kaschmir , iL . 2 i )6 sq , 

Vi. ViGNB, TmiJeEs, !. p. 272. 

Ba. Bates, Gazetteer ^ p. 2. 


d 

Modern name. 

Shown in 
Pargana list 

Sanskrit name. 

w 


of 



Remarks and Refee- 

ENCES. 


5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

11 


Parga^as of Maraz (Mapavarajya). 


Pliakh 

AF. Mo. Hu. 
Vi. Ba. 

Phaehuva (SViv.) ... 

,'Atghan , ■ 

Mo. Hu. Ba. 


Balada 

Mo. Hii. Ba. 

....... ■ 

Arvai., 

Ba. 


Vihi ... 

AF. Jio. Hii 
¥i. Ea. 

Khabuvi (Raj.) ... 

Vnlar 

AP. Mo. Hu. 
Yi. Ba. 

Holada (Raj.) 

Dachiinpor 

AF. Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 

Daksinapara (Sriv.) 

Khovurpoc 

AP.Mo.Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 

VamaparSva ( d onar .) 

."..■Matan ■ , •••■! 

AF.Mo.Hu. 
Vi. Ba. 

Martanda (Jonar.) 

Anyech (Aiiatnag) 

AF. Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 


Kut^har 

AF. Ato. Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 

[Kapate^vara, Raj.] 


§ 101 . 

f These small fHstnVts, 
formed apparently 
during the Sikh ad- 
ministration, COtll- 
prised gronps of 
villages in the im- 
mediate vicinity of 
S'rJnagar, to the 
west, south and 
north, respectively. 

§ 105. 

§106. 

§ 107. 

§ 110 . 

§ 111 . 


§112. Also called 

Igllmabad iMo. 
Hd ). Anyech ap- 
pears in AP. mis- 
spelt as Itch. 

§112. Skr. •name 

found only as that 
of TIrtha. 
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Serial No. 

Modern name. ^ 

Shown in 
Pargana list 
of 

Sanskrit name. ^ 

R,emarks AND Refer- 
ences. 

12 ■ 

Bring 

AF.Mo. Hh. 
Yi. Ba. 

^Bhrnga (Lokapr.) 

§ 113. 

13 

« 

gbaiiabad (Ver) ... 

AP. Mo. Hii. 
Yi. Ba. 

...... 

§ 114. Mo. calls the 
Pargana “ Baniia- 
hal.” 

14 

Dk®'sar 

AF. Mo. Hu. 
Yi. Ba. 

Hetasarasa 

§ 115. 

15 

A.d^vin 

AP. Mo. Hu. 
Vi. Ba, 

Kaeala (Raj.) 
Ardhavana ( Jonar.) 

§ 116. 

16 

Zain^por ... 

AF. Mo. Hh. 
Yi. Ba. 

Jainapura (Jonar.)... 

i do. 

, 17.! 

Bot ... 

AF.Mo.Hu.' 
Vi. Ba. 


§ 116. Hii. Yi. call 
the district after 
“ Snpiyan ^ahr/' 
its headquarters. 

18 

Suparsamiin 

AF. Mo. Hii, 
Yi. Ba. 


§117. 

19 

S'ukrn 

AF. Mo. Hii. 
Yi. Ba. 


do. 

20 

Savur 

Hii. Yi. Ba, 


§ 118. 

21 

Chratli 

Yi, Ba. ... 


do. 

22 

Sairn-l-mawaKi* 

Bala, 

AF. Mo. Hii. 
Yi. Ba. 


do. 

23 

Nagam 

AF. Mo. Hii. 
Yi. Ba. 

, Nagrama (Jonar.) 

§119. 

24 

Yech 

AF. Mo. Hii. 
Yi. Ba. 

. IKSIRA (S'riv.) 

do. 


Paegajtas oy Kamraz (Keamarajya.) 

. 25 

Diintjg 

AF.Mo.Hii. 
Yi. Ba. 

, ♦Dvatim§ati 
(L okapr.) 

§ 120. 

26 

Biru 

AF.Mo. Hii, 
Ba. 

. Bahxtrupa (Jonar.) 

do. 


MancMhom 

Mo. Hu. Yi. 
Ba. 

MAKSi§RAMA (S'RiV.) 

do. 


Par^Bpor 

AF.Mo. Hu 
Ba. 

. Parihasapura (Raj.) 

§ 121. 
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Serial No. 

Modern name. 

Shown in 
Pargana list 
of 

Sanskrit name. 

Remarks and , Eefer- 

ENCES. : 

29 

Saini-I-mawa7i‘ 

Payin. 

AP. Mo. Hii. 
Yi. Ba. 

...... 

§ 122. 

30 ' 

And^koth 

AP. Mo. ... 

[Abhtanxaeakotta] 

(Eaj.) 

do. 

31 

Bangil 

AF. Mo. Hu. 
Vi. Ba, 

Bha^gila (Eaj.) ... 

§123. 

32 

Patan 

AP. 

Pattana (Eaj.) 

1 do. 

83 


AF. Mo. Vi. 
Ba. 

Tailageama (Fourth 
Chron.) 

do. 

34 

Kimy 

AP. Mo. Hii. 
Ba. 


A small tract Quibi ’ 
on map) to the north 
of Patan and Til®- 
gam. 

35 

KruMn 

AP. Mo. Hu. 
Ba. 

=»^Kboi>hana 

(Lokapr.) 

§ 124. 

86 

Hamal 

Mo. Vi. Ba. 

S'amala (Baj.) 

§ 125. 

37 

Maclilpur 

Mo. Vi. Ba. 


do. 

38 

Uttara 

Vi.Ba. ... 

Uttaea (Eaj.) 

§ 126. 

39 

L63aii 

Mo. Hii. Vi. 
Ba. 

Laulaha (Eaj.) 

§ 128. 

40 

Zain^gir 

AP.Mo. Hii. 
Yi. Ba. 

Jainagiki (Jonar.) 

do. 

41 

Khny^liom 

AF. Mo. Hii. 
Vi. Ba. 

KhuyaSrama (Eaj.) 

do. 


Lar ... 

Mo. Hii. Ba, 

Lahara (Eaj.) 

§129. 
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Additional Note.— § 14. 

Mr. W. Meek, c.S.i., c.s., at present Deputy Commissioner of 
tke Hazara District, to whom I submitted the above- printed remarks 
on Alherfiia’s route to Kasmir (p. 23) and on the town of Bahrahan 
mentioned by him, has kindly supplied me in a letter, dated 25th April, 

1899 , with the interesting information that “the basin formed^ by the 

three Nullahs which unite at Ohamhad is called the ' Babarhan ' tract. 
Chamhad is shown on the map as a village in the Mian Khaki Nullah, 
south-west of Abbottabad, circ. 34'’ 7' lat., 73° 7' long. 

Mr. Merk believes that the position of Alberuni’s “ town Bahrahan, 
half-way between the rivers Sindh and Jailam” is marked by the 

present ‘ Babarhan ’ which practically retains the same name. There 

is much to support this identification. The Nullah called Mian Khaki 
on the Survey map forms a convenient route from the central plain 
of Hazara, about Mirpur, towards the Siran Valley through which 
the Indus could conveniently be gained at Torbela, The latter has 
remained a favourite crossing place to the present day, being situated 
iust where the Indus debouches from the mountains. 

The 8 Farsalh or about 39 miles which Alberuni counts from 
Babrahan to “ the bridge over the river,” i.e., according to my explana- 
tion, the present Muzaffarabad, would well agree with the actual 
distance between the ' latter place and Babarhan. In calculating 
this distance it must be kept in view that the old road from the Indus 
to Kaimir, according to Mr. Merk’s information, descended to Garhi 
Habihulla’ on the Kunhar River, through the Doga Nullah, i.e., by a 
more direct route than that followed by the modern cart-road vid 
Matisahra. 

I am imihev indebted to Mr. Merk for tbe very interesting notice 
that the plain near Mirpur, about 5 miles north -north west of Abbotta- 
bad, is popularly known by tbe name of Urash or Orash. There cati 
be no doubt as to this local name being the modern representative of 
the ancient Urasa^ Its survival in that particular locality strikingly 
confirms the conclusion indicated above in § 83, and also in my note 
on Bajat. Y. 217, as to the position of the old capital of Urasa. Tbe 
designation of this capital was undoubtedly Urasa, 
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